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- By John Fleming Wilson 


THE SCHOONER MARY E. FOSTER: GUARDIAN - 
= HOW BRER RABBIT SAVED BRER B'AR +- - 


- A New UNCLE REMUS Story 


— — BRODNAX 


MEMPHIS 


"Bread Dish No. 
26. Ribbon 
Monogram 
free." 


This Bread Dish 
Is Unusually Handsome and will make a Splendid Gift 


$2.00 


HIS BREAD DISH would make an ideal present for the June 
| weddings. You can see from the illustration that it is beauti- 
ful in design, and the finish is equally attractive. 

The grapes and leaves are finished in a soft gray that shades 
imperceptibly into a polished center,—the combination and contrast 
being exceptionally attractive. 

The dish is 11 inches long and 6 3-4 inches wide. 
well made and will stand lots of hard usage. 

It is made of good quality silver plate, quadruple in grade, and 
we recommend: it as splendid value for the usual price of $3.00 and 
an exceptional bargain at our special price of $2.00—express prepaid. 

We of course have a purpose in cutting the price of this dish 
to $2.00 and it is to induce you to write us for our jewelry catalogue, 
containing 148 pages. This catalogue is attractively illustrated, show- 
ing as well as it is possible to do in a picture—Diamonds, Gold Jewelry, 
Silver Tableware, and Rich Cut Glass. 

We feel sure that if we can get a copy of this book in your hands 
that we will receive many orders from you and will be well repaid for: 
the concession that we are making on this bread tray. 

This dish will be shipped—as is everything else ordered from 
us—subject to return if it is not found entirely satisfactory upon 
examination. We offer this dish as good value and leave to you the 
decision as to whether it is or not, and the same principle will apply 
in every transaction that you may have with us. 

Let us have your order for our Bread Dish No. 26, and your 
request for a copy of our Catalogue. 

We ask for your business with the firm conviction that a satisfied 
customer is the very best advertisement that we can have. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, inc. 


WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 


Sent, Express 
Prepaid, for Only 


It is strong and 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


8% BANK STOCK 87 


The Guarantee Trust Company of Georgia, 
one of the strongest and most conservative financial 
Dre s in the South, announces an increase in 
its capital to $500,000, and also the addition of 
general banking— particularly savings on deposit— 
to its seven years successful trust business. 

The company has $2,000,000 of business in 
force now. ‘The stock earns at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum on $500,000, which is to be the total 
capitalization, fully paid up. The banking business 


will be conducted under the strict banking laws of 


Georgia, and a board of fifteen of the most promi- 


nent financial and business men of the South will 


direct its policies under conservative rules and regu- 
lations. 

John R. Wilkinson, Probate Judge of Fulton 
County, in which Atlanta is located, is trustee for 
this subscription. 

For further information and details concern- 


ing this stock issue, address 


Guarantee Trust Company of Georgia 


| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
$25,000 Deposited With the State of Georgia. 


A) "NONE LIKE NUNNALLYS' 
OJ Pre-eminently, The Candy of Quality 


Critical comparisons point the way to superiority of excel- 
lence. It is only after trying other confections that the expres- 
sion so familiar throughout the South. “None Like Nunnally’s, 
can be appreciated. Pure, clean, nutritious candy---this is the 
reputation behind every piece. It has cost much, but stands to- 
day as the very synonym for all that is best in candy making. 

( "Nunnallys Candy is manufactured in a modern, sanitary 
factory, well lighted and absolutely clean. It is packed into 
boxes with unusual care, each piece having a definite position 
and separated from the rest by wax paper, partitions or paper 
cases. Shipments by express only, the same day the candy is 
made, insuring freshness everywhere Nunnally's is sold. 

A beautiful booklet, illustrated in many colors, tells of our 
reputation behind each piece and how pure candy is made, 
packed and shipped in the Nunnally way. 
asking. 


Yours for the 
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Keely-Ziegler 
The Perfect Shoe for Women 


Keely-Ziegler Shoes represent the highest point yet reached in fine shoe-making; 
the concrete result of 33 years of experience in catering to the footwear needs of 
discriminating women. In every point of material and workmanship they are 
above criticism. Made over special lasts, anatomically and scientifically correct, 
they are as comfortable as they are stylish; as durable as they are comfortable. 

The new models for Spring and Summer, 1907, are the handsomest yet pro- 
duced in this famous line; they are shown in all the popular leathers and in shapes 
approved by fashion leaders. 'Two of the most popular styles are illustrated here 
and either will be sent by insured mail without extra charge. In ordering, be sure 
to state style number, size and width desired. and enclose money order or cash in 
registered letter. We guarantee satisfaction and will fill mail orders promptly 
and carefully. 


A Million and a Half Pairs Sold in a Third of a 
Century—Every Pair Guaranteed—Every Pair Good 


A Keely - Ziegler 
Blucher Tie, 
Price, 


$3” 


A Keely-Ziegler | 
Street Pump, | 
Price, 


$4" 


Sent Ary- 
where by In- 
sured Mail 
without Extra 
Charge 


Sent Anywhere 
by Insured Mail 
without Extra 
Charge 


Style No. 645 (as shown in above cut). 
A new Street Pump of finest patent colt with 
Cuban heel, welted sole and wide flat ribbon 
bow; so constructed that it does not slip 
as so many pumps do; extremely stylish. 
Made in all sizes and widths. 


Style No. 618 (as shown in above cut). 
A very neat and stylish Blucher Tie with 
dull kid back, patent colt vamp, plain toe, 
medium Cuban heel and medium turned sole, 
4 eyelets and wide silk ribbon lace. Made in 
all sizes and widths. 


Keely Company 


62-64 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


If neither of the styles shown above suits 

you, write for booklet which illustrates 
the complete line. Mention Uncle 
Remus's Magazine when writing. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus's Magazine. 
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of MUSIC. £STABLISHEA 1867 
Miss Ciara Baur . .. Directress:, 
Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
ELOCUTION MIUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal, with respect to home comlort, and luxurious sur- 
roundings. The most completely ey oo buildings de- 
voted to music in America. Day and resident students 
may enter at any time, Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Qak St. and Burnet Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
LARGEST B LARGEST § SAFEST . p 
COLLEGE coucce $ Largest Private College 
FOR GIRLS . 
SOUTH — in the South. 
525 Students from 25 States 
Non-sectarian, not supported by church 
or state, stands Only on its Merits. Best re- 
e. ligious influence. High curriculum, excel- 
‘ed lent faculty, thorough work. Forty Free 
3 Scholarships for tuition given. Largest 
T TOS - ) Conservatory of Music in the South, patrons 
ls DAN em y say Safest College for Girls in the Land. 
TE us Y Free Catalogue. 
| ON E E A J. W. BEESON, Pres., Meridian, Miss. 
SERVATORY 0 
COLLEGE.) 
CONSERVATORY 
GAINESVILLE GEORGIA 
MONG the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains; ideal climate winter and summer, Elegant buildings 
and equipment. Standard college courses leading to degrees, Conservatory ollers unexcelled advantages 
e in Music and Art, Normal courses lor music teachers. School of oratory correlated with Emerson. 
E B~. Courses in domestic science and physical culture. Branch in Paris. Write lor Catalogue. 
f r 
o c SERRE 1 o A 
<= 
ea Gai ill 
4 ainesville, 
e fenau Summer School and Chautauqua, "ces 
-5 SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 19—JULY 31—CHAUTAUQUA, JULY 18-31. Special normal courses for Music and Oratory 
| rs. Courses in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages. Location among foot-hills of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
| ful scenery, delightful summer climate, mineral waters. Boating, fishing, mountain excursions, College Dormatories open. 
uqua held under canvas tent near the shore of Lake Warner. Camping outfit and privileges provided. 


ense Very Moderate Write For Prospectus 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America. 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
at the head of Southern Colleges in-health and sanitation. Fifteen schools, 
$550.00 Piano free to the best music graduate. Faculty of specialists. Euro- 
yean-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Nus. Doc., (Oxford and 
Leipsic), Director. Seven conservatory teachers. All rooms taken last year, 


s M. W. HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, Georgia, 


ENTISTRY ic Southern Bniai Goog 


For beautiful illustrated free Catologue Address 


TE TODAY FOR DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean 


ALOGUE NO. 25 100 N. BUTLER: ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Summer School 
of the South 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 


Sixth Session: June 25---August 2. Best 
Summer School for Southern Teachers. For 
announcement and full information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, 
Superintendent. 


esleyan College, “ca” 


Oldest and Best 


Have you checked, to be sure, volume is complete, with all issues, index 


and title page 


MACON, GA. 
Du Pont Guerry, Pres. 


tenary Female College 


VELAND, TENN. Opens Sept. 18, 1907 
H GRADE SCHOOL-Íor Girls and Young Women. 


Beautiful building and grounds. Steam heat, electric 
lights, hot and cold water, modern equipment. New Stieff 
Pianos throughout. Best American and foreign traine 


BOUND BY THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. OF GA. 


teachers. . Large boarding patronage from all over the South. 
Climate ideal. Prices moderate. Write lor catalog. 


FOR 114 YEARS 
boys have been prepared for College 
and for Life, and have been trained 
lo be MEN at the 


Converse College *9/« bve 


sea-level. 

miles from 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees mean annual temperature. 
Music Conservatory, 


BINGHAM SCHOOL 


Ideally located on the Asheville 
plateau. Organization 


MILITARY 
for discipline, control and carriage. 
Boys expelled from other schools 
not received, Vicious boys ex- 
elled as soon as discovered. Haz- 
ng excluded by pledge of honor. 
Rates reasonable. Address 


COL. R. BINGHAM, SUPT., R. F. D. NO. 4, 
Asheville, N 


heville, N. C. 


High-Grade College for Women. 
Schools of Art and Expression. 


Robert P. Pell, Litt. D., President, 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DECATUR (Near Atlanta), GA. FOR 
AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE women 


Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings. 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. Beautiful grounds. Unsur- 
passed health record. Catalog D. F. H. GAINES, D. D. 
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The South's Most Splendidly Equipped College Preparatory Home School 


THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


(COLLEGE PARK, GA.) 

Your son's destiny is fixed as he passes from ten to eighteen years of age. The paramount question with every parent—What 
teachers, what companions, what environment will fully satisly the peculiar needs of my son and insure his fullest development— 
social, moral, intellectual, physical? We can help answer this question. 

G. M. A. is in the Peautiful and proverbial Piedmont health region, nearly 1,300 feet above sea level, eight miles from 
Atlanta, the industrial and commercial heart of the Southland. With faculty of ten experienced teachers and limit of 100 boarding 
pupils, who enjoy the comforts and culture of home with the president and faculty, each teacher having in charge a small group 
under our tutorial plan. 

Here every teacher is a specialist and the individual needs of every pupil are carefully considered. Beautiful and extensive 
campus, artistic buildings, ee sanitation, pure free-stone water, highest moral and social tone in relned college suburb, strictly 
select patronage. Special attention given physical a tinge | through regular military drills, athletics, body building in largest 
prep gymnasium in m Thorough preparation for all colleges and national academies, bookkeeping, stenography, tpyewriling, 


manual training, music. COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President. 


Not a vacancy in years. Expenses per year, $350, 


1851---HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL---1907 


IN ITS FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


CLASSICAL, Scientific and English courses, preparing for A. B. and B. S. college courses or entrzace West 

Point or Annapolis. Faculty of experienced, successful teachers, Discipline firm, fair, impartial. Idea 
climate, helpful environment. — Cultivates and educates. Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, complete equipment, 
wholesome Ls no crowding. Best moral, mental, social, physical and systematic training. 


Illustrated catalog, terms, etc., upon request. 


J. C. HORNER, A. B., A. M., Principal 


OXFORD, N. C. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL The 


Atlanta Dental Collefe 


A Preparatory School for Boys. 
Litchfield County. Wm. G. Brinsmade, Principal. 
Washington, Conn. 


In the Highlands of 


A School 
Of Dentistry 
By Dentists 
For Dentists 


ATLANTA GA 
And the 
ATLANTA SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 

15,000 students in positions, Est. 43 years. Wanted— 

Large railroad system has just applied to us for 50 telegraph 

operators. Stenographers and bookkeepers also in great demand. 

Enter now. Catalog free. C. A. BRISCOE, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 
tion, if you wish a 


RAT thorough ^ business 


training and good position, write today for 
Our Great Half-Rate Offer.: Success, inde- 
pendence and probable FORTUNE guaran- 
teed. Don’t delay—write today. 

GA.-ALA. BUS. COLLEGE, MACON, GA. 


Largest School in 
the State 
Leading School of 
the South 


OFFERED WORTHY 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


O matter how limited 
your means or educa- 


FEATURES: Large New College Building, Complete New 
Library, New Practical Porcelain Department, Peas? Operatory 
Clinic, Exclusively White Patients, Monthly Examinations and 
Daily Recitations, Central Location, Experienced Teachers and 
Demonstrators. 

rite for souvenir catalog and further particulars to 


WILLIAM CRENSHAW, D.D.S., Dean 


Box 401 ATLANTA, GA. 


Concerning the 
Advertisements 
on this Page 

You are doubtless 


wondering where you will send your son or 
daughter this Fall. We set before you on 
this page the advantages of many of the lead- 
ing educational institutions of the South, East 
and West. All are of established reputation. 
When you write to them for-catalogues, 
kindly mention Uncle Remus's Magazine. 


A Word to the Schools 
and Colleges 


The South has come to her own again. Her 
sons and daughters are no longer forced to 
spend their youth in working. They are 
seeking the best of educational advantages. 
If you care for their patronage, the opportu- 
nity is now laid before you in our columns. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
A MAC A 1 xS 
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Features for the July Number 


MR. BILLY SANDERS Discusses the Canal 

IN THE SILENCES, by Chas. G. D. Roberts P AH 
THE PARLOR MAGIC CHAIR, by Wm. Hamilton Osborne jn WEE 
THE WATER-WITCH, by Marie Bankhead Owen Hh 22 
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It seamed to Adelaide that it held a whole bushel of fried chicken and biscuits. 
--The Bishop, the Boogerman and the Right of Way--Page 15 


Principles and Scope of the Magazine 


OR all practical purposes, Uncle Remus's Maga- 
F zine might well be called the Optimist: for it 
will preach a cheerful Philosophy and practice 
a seasonable toleration in all matters where opinions 
and beliefs are likely to clash. It will be a Southern 
Magazine by reason of its environment, as well as by 
reason of the fact that the South is a part—a very 
large and definite part of this great Republic of 
ours—but all its purposes and intentions, its motives 
and its politics will be broader than any section and 
higher than partisanship of any sort. It is purposed 
to issue a magazine that will be broadly and patrioti- 
cally American, and genuinely representative of the 
best thought of the whole ‘country. 

The note of provinciality is one of the chief 
charms of all that is really great in English litera- 
ture, but those who will be in charge of this maga- 
zine wil have nothing to do with the provinciality so 
prevalent in the North, the East, the South and the 


-West—the provinciality that stands for ignorance and 


blind prejudice, that represents narrow views and an 
unhappy congestion of ideas. 

Neighbor-knowledge is perhaps more important 
in some respects than most of the knowledge imparted 


in the school. There is a woful lack of it in the North 


and East with respect to the South, and this lack the 
Magazine will endeavor in all seemly ways to remove. 
The new generation in the South has been largely 
educated in Northern and Eastern institutions, with 
the result that a high appreciation of all that is best 
and worthiest in those sections is spread farther and 
wider than ever before and is constantly growing in 
extent. On the other hand, at the North neighbor- 
knowledge of the South is confined’ almost entirely 
to those who have made commercial explorations of 
this section, and who have touched Southern life at 
no really significant or important point. 

It shall be the purpose of the magazine to oblit- 
erate ignorance of this kind. It will deal with the 
high ideals toward which the best and ripest South- 
ern thought is directed; it will endeavor to encourage 
the cultivation of the rich field of poetry, and romance 
which, in the Southern States, offers a constant invi- 
tation to those who aspire to deal in fictive literature. 
Itself standing for the highest and best in life and 
literature, the magazine will endeavor to nourish the 
hopes and beliefs that ripen under the influence of 
time, and that are constantly bearing fruit amongst 
the children of men. It will endeavor to represent all 
that is good and true, all that is sane and sensible, 
and all that is reasonable and just. 


In all things it will be conservative, but its con- - 


servatism will represent energy instead of inertia, 
movement instead of rest. Its pages will be at all 
times open to new ideas and fresh thoughts, and it 
will be friendly to the hopes and aspirations of new 
writers who are earnest and sincere, and who have 


something to say. Literature will be dealt with in 


a large way. Such criticism as it will give place to 
will represent standards in literature rather than 
individual opinions. 

In the matter of fiction, everything that has 
merit will be welcome—the serial that lays its hand 
on life, the short story that deals with life's aspects 
and episodes, the crisp essay—in short, everything 
that is worth while. In matters polemical, contro- 
versy will not be permitted to take the place of 
discussion, nor will discussion be allowed to cast the 
shadow of tediousness over a publication which its 
conductors hope to make as meritorious and as 
popular as the most successful of contemporary 
periodicals. 

The Magazine is not intended, primarily, to 
inspire the South to take a larger and a more serious 
interest in literature, or to stir its literary impulses 
by offering a near-by market where writers may 
receive the encouragement of compensation. That 
is to say, the Magazine will not merely fill the South- 
ern field, but it will have behind it a sufficient amount 
of capital to secure the best writers of the country 
at large. By securing the contributions of the best, 
so far as they can be secured, the magazine will 
provide an ideal standard of literary production in 


‘the South. 


Fiction is to be one of the main features of the 
Magazine, and yet no part of our industrial life 
and history is to be neglected. The needs of the 
South, its progress and development, the essentials 
of its growth, all are to play a large part in the 
programme that has been laid down. And so, like- 
wise, of the whole republic. Events that are of 
timely and satisfying interest will be presented 
graphically in paragraph and picture. 

Moreover, as much care will be given to the 
editing of its advertising pages as to the rest of the 
Magazine, so that, from beginning to end, it may 
enter the homes of its friends clean, sweet and 
wholesome. 

In all that has been said, only a hasty and crude 
outline can be given of the purpose of the Magazine, 
which will become a living organism only when its 
presses are set in motion, but the public may rest 
assured that in all matters where the peace, progress 
and prosperity of the Republic are concerned, it will 
be found to have a lively and a restless interest. 

In discussing and commenting on men and meas- 
ures, or politica! propositions and policies, or matters 
affecting the social and -economic welfare of the 
people, the Magazine will hold itself high above 
partisan politics and prejudices, and will refuse to 
mistake opinions for principles or to be blinded by 
the prolific and offensive suggestions of sectionalism. 
It shall be its purpose so faithfully to represent right 
and justice that every man in the land, from the 
humblest to the highest, will stand on a plane of 
perfect equality in its pages. 
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B: ALL oF us who believe in signs and portents, premonitions, 

prognostications and presentiments, it is regarded as a piece 
of rare good luck that Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale should be 
the very first visitor to the editorial rooms of The Magazine. His 
rosy face was beaming with a smile when he entered, and his bright 
blue eyes were twinkling with the droll humor that he carries about 
with him as a perpetual asset. He flung a great big Georgia Howdy 
at everybody in sight and to those who might be within easy hearing 
distance, and dropped into the hospitable lap of the most comfort- 
able chair he could find. 

“I thought I'd come up an’ edit your Magazine for you while 
you went to dinner," he remarked. “All I know about frien’ship,” 
he went on, “is that it gives a feller a mighty good excuse for to 
stick his nose in some other feller's business, an’ that's what Pm 
here for. I allowed you'd be in deep trouble, an’ that's what brung 
me. I’ve had so many surprises sence I landed, that I come mighty 
nigh fergittin! my errand; none of 'em calculated for to break a 
blood vessel, but good, decent surprises. Fust on the list Pm 
oblidze to put the kerosene carryalls, bekase a man mighty nigh 
drove one on ’em right over me; an’ then thar's the big buildin's. 
You don't see sech sights down whar I live at. Folks is got plenty 
of ground, an’ they don't only build low, but some on ’em has built 
harrycane pits." 

“You were not frightened, I hope," some one remarked. 

Mr. Sanders rubbed his chin thoughtfully, his eyes making an 
inventory of the apartments. “No,” he replied; “sence the day I 
seed my mammy frail my daddy to a frazzle wi’ a battlin'-stick, I’ve 
been purty well broke of gittin’ skeer'd. I come through that crisis 
wi’ a tear in my sky-blue eyes an’ a sickly grin on the off side of my 
rosy mouth, an' sence then, my heart's been hard." He paused and 
watched one of the assistants reading a manuscript poem. 

“What were your other surprises?" he was asked. He turned 
his blue eyes on the inquirer's face, and something he saw there filled 
them with a twinkle of friendly humor. .**Well," he said, after rumi- 
nating awhile, “the wust surprise I’ve had is right here. I allowed 
when I turned the corner that Pd hear this buildin’ a-roarin like a 
‘Birmingham rollin’ mill, an’ nineteen presses a-grindin’ out stuff for 
to save the nation. It’s hard enough work editin a country paper 
that has four pages printed in a foreign land, an’ four at home; but 
when it comes to editin’ a sure-enough magazine—well, I fully 
expected for to see you-all workin' like nine imported blacksmiths, 
an’ gruntin’ ever’ time you hit a lick like a nigger splittin’ rails in a 
reely mild September. An’ here you are, stretched out, showin’ 
company your carpet-slippers, an’ readin’ poetry an’ love tales. 
I'll be bound you'd like for to git out an' take a breath of fresh air." 

The editorial rooms were filled with guilty blushes, and Mr. 
Sanders illuminated the rosy reflection with a beaming smile. 
“Now, now!” he exclaimed. **You're in big luck ef you've got 
nothin’ else for to be ashamed on. The fust an’ last spell of sick- 
ness I ever had in my life was love-sickness—an’ ef I was to be took 
down wi’ the yaller fever tomorrer, Pd vow it was love-sickness, 
bekaze the symptoms aint much different. Why, Pve shed many a 
bitter tear over the heart-renderin’ things you fellers put in the 
magazines—or, ef not you, some other fellers wi’ soft hearts an’ big 
upper-lips—an’ the only way I could shake off my lonesomeness was 
to go out in the bushes an’ git me a chaw of sweetgum, an’ cut my 
name on a holler beech-tree. An’ when it comes to poetry, why it 
oozes into my gizzard, an’ I feel jest like Pd et a pound an’ half of 
maple-sugar made by a black-eyed gal in New Hampshire. But 
what takes the starch out’n me is the easy time you fellers have— 
nothin’ for to do but set up an’ let the love-tales an’ the poetry fly 
to your head; an’ all on ’em hot from the factory. Why, it's like 
eatin’ pound-cake in a dream—sweeter than all creation, an’ 
yet not likely for to set heavy on your stomach. Down 
yander whar I live you can hear our home editor 
reformin’ things an’ takin’ the Perils of the Re- 
public by the goozle, an’ savin’ the nation—you 
can hear him two blocks away; an’ ef you got 
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whar you could see him wi’ one han’ in his ha’r, an’ his tongue 
stickin’ out’n one side of his mouth, an? makin’ a noise wi’ his nose 
like a Dooly county saw-mill, you wouldn't have no other idee but 
what editin’ an’ reformin’, all at the same time, was a purty tough 
job. I reckon you'd suffer some, too, in wind an' muscle ef you had 
for to be ginnywine reformer. Pll tell you what, it aint no easy 
job for to tear down the tariff, an’? smash monopolies, an’ pull up 
the trust by the roots, an’ take the railroads by the’r long red horns. 
No, friends, don't fool yourself ; it aint no easy job; but editors an' 
preachers is oblidze for to keep busy, "specially the editors of daily 
an' weekly papers. You'd be surprised to know the amount of hard 
work they do between drinks; you wouldn't think the'r physical 
constitutions could stan’ it. But Pll tell you honestly—when I go 
home, an’ the folks ax me about you young fellers, PI jest inform 
*em that you're up here wallerin’ an’ swelterin’ in a ton and a half of 
type-written confectionary, an' lookin as happy as ef somebody 
close kin to you had married a millionaire wi! one lung. 

*But what in the Nation are you gwine for to do? You can't 
set here day arter day an' swell up on poetry an' love-tales. You've 
got to git you some well-hooks an’ a drag-net, an’ a couple of sticks 
of dynamite, an’ see what you kin fetch up from the nasty deep, as 
the poet remarks. You've got for to do somethin? of that kind; 
you've got to whirl in and show folks that your feet aint gone to 
sleep. Give these young fellers guns ‘an’ make "em fire 'em off from 
the roof; you've got to let it be know'd to more than your families 
an’ frien's that you're ready for to jump up an’ bite a piece out’n 
a pine wall. You've got to wake up to the fact that ever magazine 
wuth the name has got a company of trained experts a-gwine round 
the country diggin’ in the scrap-piles, an’ huntin’ for the bones 
of bloody murder. 

“One on "em show'd up in our settlement the other day, an’ I 
reckon I give him about as much interestin’ information as E could 
tote home. ‘I hear, says he, ‘that you have no lynchin's in this 
county. ‘You come at the wrong season,’ s'I; ‘you ought to show 
up when the spring sap's a-risin’ an’ the sun’s a-shinin warm 
enough for the pet dogs to sleep out’n doors.’ ‘But,’ says he, 
‘thar’s no reecords of any lynchin's in this county.’ ‘Tooby shore 
not, $I; ve jest take "em across the county line so's the reecord'll 
be in that county. That settled him; a sour expression flopped 
over his countenance, an’ he fetched a deep sigh.” 

“Why, you never did have a lynchin’ in your county, Mr. 
Sanders," declared one who knew. 

*No, nor in seven counties roundabout, and I don't reckon we 
ever will have one. Down thar we've got the same breed of niggers 
that we had before the war, an’ they're all right. But that's nuther 
here nor thar. What are you gwine for to jump on? What section 
of our social fabric are you gwine to drag out into the lime light 
and paw over the remains? Maybe you don't know the age. you're 
livin’ in, as our preacher says. Well, you oughter study it an’ git 
so you can shake han's wi’ it. Who? Me? Why I make it a habit 
for to come up here once or twice a month to show your feenanciers 
an' bucket shop speckalaters how to make a big profit on a plain 
hoss-swap. Pm a reformer on my own hook. Show a man that 
he can make money on the goods an' chattels that he reely owns, 
an’ he'll not be inclined for to harrass the widders an’ orphans. 

“You nee’n’ ter talk to me about modern commercialism; thar 
aint enough of it in all our sweet sunny Southland—I hope that’s 
the proper language—for to swindle a man out’n two bales of 
cotton. We don’t know a thing about it. When a man goes out at 
night for to finish up a deal that he begun endurin’ of the day, an’ 
comes back somewhere in the juicy an’ tricklin’ hours betwixt mid- 
night an’ daybreak, jest ax his wife ef he smelt like a commercial 

man when he turned over for.to git more room to snore. 

The wimmen know a heap more about things of that kind 

than they’re willin’ to tell the’r neighbors; they 
know more about "em than the man that invented 
'em; an? PI tell you right now, ef commerce an’ 
trade was in ther han's, the men would have to 
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git out’n business an’ go to huntin' for chinkapens. But you-all? 
I aint got a idee what you'll do ef you can't jump into the ring an' 
` holler out that thar’s somethin’ dead up the creek. You'll be mighty 
lonesome when the days git longer. 

"Can't you find some weak-kneed an’ sickly monopoly that you 
can drag out in the broad light of day, an’ fix it so it'll have for to 
be poulticed by a receiver somewhere in its vitals—one that you can 
tousle an’ tumble, an’ then print a red advertisement as big as a 
circus poster, statin' that you've downed another enemy of the 
people? 

“Ever’body wi’ a hatful of type, an’ a secon’-han’ press is 
exposin’ corruption, an’ throttlin’ trusts an’ monopolies, an’ ef you 


don’t want to do it yourself, you’ll have to hire somebody to do it 
for you. I reckon our home editor will soon be out of a job, now 
that the free pass trust is busted, an’ he'd be the very man for you. 
He has busted trusts an’ things so long that he foams at the mouth 
and flings a han'ful of Bible words at you ef you so much as mention 
one. Thar aint but one trouble about it; ef he took the job, you'd 
have to print his stuff on a water-cooled press an’ keep your gaso- 
lene can in the refrigerator. 

“Well, PI have to fling you a so-long. Dll be back ag’in in 
about a fortnight, an’ ef things aint moving all right wi’ you, why 


jest hang a red handkercher out’n the top-story window, an’ PI come - 


an’ set up wi’ you a night or two.” 


On Knowing Your Neighbors 


EIGHBORS WE MUST HAVE, be they few or many, near or far. 
We have no choice in the matter. The profession of her- 
mitry, if one may call it so, is a lost art; it has been overwhelmed by 
teeming populations and newer fashions. Timon of Athens lived 
long ago, if he ever lived at all. He was desperately sour, and as 
uncommunicative as one of our modern millionaires. He went off in 
the woods, and tried to find solitude, but he could not escape his 
neighbors; they pursued him into exile, and persisted in pouring 
into his unwilling ears the current gossip of that day and time. He 
became something of a curiosity, like the bearded lady in the show, 
and had-more neighbors, as the result of trying to escape them, than 
he had ever had before. And we and our neighbors, and our neigh- 
bors’ neighbors are in the same or a worse case; we. cannot help 
ourselves. 

Could we pick. and choose our neighbors, matters would. be 
somewhat different; perhaps they would be worse. We cannot 
escape our environment, a sonorous term that is employed by 
experts to smother denial or discussion. "We are helpless, as help- 
less as our neighbors. Doubtless your choice would not have fallen 
on them, and you may be quite sure that the majority of them 
would never have chosen you. There are reasons for the shadow 
of cold esteem that lies between you. Your chickens in his garden, 
his dogs in your rose-bed, the horse that chooses the midnight hour 
for his restlessness, the lonely cow, feeling that she has been for- 
saken, and bemoaning her unhappy fate at an hour when darkness 
has smothered all hope of protest, the children so aggravatingly 
healthy that they clamor and cry out at the bare suggestion of 
sleep—these are some of the things that come between you and your 
neighbor as you walk along the street in apparent friendliness. 

Nevertheless, the command to love your neighzor as yourself, 
stares you in the face as conspicuously and as insistently as 2 red 
card tacked on your neighbor’s door by the health inspector. 
When you remember various things, and imagine as mary more, 
the doctrine that insists on neighbor-loving as a gcnere. practice, 
as well as a particular habit, seems to be somewhat hard and unnat- 
ural; but the command comes straight from the Bible, which deals 
with human nature at first hand, and is thus bound to contain a 
good deal of humor in the real meaning of the word. If the humor 
be grim at times, this fact is due to its truth. To understand the 
real meaning of the neighbor-loving behest, we must explore the 
Blue Beard room of our nature, the dark and secret chamber which 
we dare open to no one but ourselves. Until you do this you will 
continue to believe it impossible to love your neighbor under all the 
superficial conditions and circumstances with which you arefamiliar, 
and you will set aside the command as impracticable and impossible. 

rd 

Now, AcconpiNG To Mr. BILLY SANDERS, of Shady Dale, even a 
small scrap of philosophy, or a big fact of science, is worth no more 
than it will fetch in the markets of the world. First and foremost, 
therefore, you are not commanded simply to love your neighbor. 


There is a very important qualification attached thereto, and, with 
it, there comes into play the grim humor that lights up the pages 
of Scripture; and be sure the uttermost depths are sounded. The 
command is a large and healthy invitation to self-knowledge, the 
necessity of which has been insisted on by the sages and prophets 
of all the tribes of men since Experience came out of the underbrush, 
full of. wounds and bruises, in search of a full meal and a soft pallet. 
The behest is simply to love your neighbors as you love 
yourself, and the qualification is such as to fit every case; for 

when you look frankly into the depths of your own 
heart—into the dark room, as it were, where your 
native thoughts and desires seethe and rage, and 
catch a glimpse, however fleeting, of the lair of 


the beast, you will have to acquire a strange taste for what is almost 
wholly bad if you fall in love with the things you find there. Let 
no thin scum of piety, however real it may be, interfere with 
the thoroughness of this self-examination; let no veneer of culture 
and refinement come between your vision and the thing you really 
are; and when you have seen all there is to be seen, and learned a 
great deal you never knew before, you will be compelled to admit 
that your neighbor must indeed be a monster if you cannot love him 
as you love yourself. 
E 

AND IT SO HAPPENS that when you come to know yourself, you 
will likewise know all things about all men, the best there is to be 
known, as well as the worst; and though, in one sense, the knowl- 
edge you gam is not by any means refreshing, it is not at all 
depressing. You feel that you are at last armed against ignorance 
of your neighbors, and if you are much c* a man, your pride and 
conceit, and the whole swarm of vanities that dance attendance on 
them, will fall away from you like leaves from the trees in an autumn 
storm, and you will find yourself growing in the good will and 
esteem of your fellow-men. You will no longer wonder that sensi- 
tive Christians have worn hair-shirts with a smiling face, or that 
they seek the solitude of the desert, fasting to the point of famish- 
ing, on bread and water—or that, in some quarters of the globe, 
where tradition stands guard over the actions of men, there are 
flourishing societies of flagellants, men and women, who know them- 
selves so well that they take a sad pleasure in the self-infliction of 
the punishments of the flesh, and feel that they deserve every wound 
and every blow. 

No, the Scriptural injunction is entirely reasonable; the only 
difficulties we find in it are such as we make ourselves ;nothing stands 
in the way but vanity, nothing but the pride that all of us have 
ridden to a fall full many a day. When your neighbor drags his 
chair across the porch at an unseemly hour, arousing you from 
pleasant dreams to a distressing sense of impending disaster, it is 
well to know that the hand that gives force and fullness to the noise 
is a friendly one, otherwise we shall have some difficulty in betaking 
ourselves to slumber again. 

True neighborliness consists not of favors given and received, 


nor of courtesies offered and accepted, nor of visits made and paid. 


We trade too largely on our politeness, which, in our day and time, 
has come to be a form of political dickering. Those whom you 
chance to place under obligations grow restless under the debt. 
They want no bills outstanding against their gratitude, no drafts 
that are constantly falling due at the feet of their forgetfulness. 
*Ef you want a warm and active enemy," says the sage of Shady 
Dale, “just give a, man reason for to believe that he ought to be 
grateful to you." This statement is subject to modification in 
various ways, but why dull the edge of truth ever so little? 

The field of friendship is a wide one, and all our neighbors, both 
near and far, should be candidates for admission there. The appear- 
ance of cold esteem, the passing salutation, empty of everything 
save chill formality, have larger possibilities behind them than we 
are wont to imagine. At any rate, to believe so, honestly and con- 
scientiously, is an indication of an active faith, and is far whole- 
somer than the suspicions that do their utmost to master us. It is 
only through this belief that we shall bring ourselves in contact with 
some of the finest issues of life, and come to understand the unities 

and harmonies of existence. Nevertheless, it is well to bear 

in mind the important fact that man is not our only friend 

and neighbor. Neither patience nor investigation 
is necessary to the discovery that all things about 
us are capable of inviting neighborliness and dis- 
pensing it to those who are wise enough to take 
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ada antage of the hiospitalit y aes a is constantly r aE The tow- 


ering. trees (theugh they do not secm to tower as high as they did 
when we were younger), the humble creeping vines, the delicate 
flowers that spring up in a night, casual and ravishing, the whole 
movement and rush of cnt in her vigorous and. insistent 
moods, belong to neighborliness in the most significant and satisfac- 
tory sense. It is something of a relief to discover that we need not 
depend entirely. on man- for companionship—though beyond all 
doubt, the best of his kind are to be treasured in whatever relation 
or condition they are found. 

THERE IS AN INTIMATE acquaintance of mine whose garden is 
his world in the truest sense conceivable. As it is something more 
than a garden, he calls it-the Snap-Bean Farm, the name being a 
droll allusion and tribute to the immortality of the Sabine Farm. 
He has no need to make long and uncomfortable journeys in order 
that he may be aw itness to something fresh and fine, for not a day 
passes but thére is some new and unexpected development in 
this wide garden, something baffling to curiosity. The ‘beautiful 
and the picturesque lie spread out before his eyes ‘at all seasons, and 
he contends that to go over the Snap-Bean Farm in the spirit and 
mood that the: most imaginative man is capable of cultivating and 
acquiring at will, is more than comparable to a visit to the- most 
famous’ city i in ‘the world, whether that be where Caesar fell a victim 
to the envious fear of his neighbors, or where Dr. Rabelais had his 
headquarters,. or where St. Paul was made blind Nu he ME the 

»etter see—or even Shady Dale in Georgia. ; 

'Phis garden of my acquaintance's is his iiglibos- in a very 
intimate way, and something more, for it is the dwelling-place of 
other neighbors, teeming swarms, flocks, coveys and herds of them. 
Some he knows by sight, and some by sound, whereas, there. are 
many that he-has never seen, being able to do no more than: guess at 
their presence. 


them—the plough, the hoé and the rake. 


modern "title firmly grounded in truth; it is really and literally ` a 


snap-béan farm from the middle of June until the middle of: October. 


brings: a bhghting frost. A snap- -bean farm and something. more, 
for with. me; Season’s vegetables come the season's birds. 


# 


EN THE SOUTHERN SIDE, suddenly and: without warning, the: * 


farm transforms. itself, into-a.;pasture carpeted with bermuda and 
blue-grass.- ‘The transformation: i 1s both witnessed and screened by a 
double-i ‘Tow of apple-trees, which, though more than thirty years old, 
ze still vigorous enough to delight the eye with their blooms in 
the spring, and to satisfy, i in a small way, the appetite of the chil- 
dren, who, swarm about ther during the summer. The western 


limit of the garden is marked: by a hedge of such wide and various. . 
origin, of such-breadth and depth, and of such variegated greens . 
that the casuah passer-by is apt to wonder why Nature is allowed to 


cut such monstrous capers within the limits of a city. The hedge 


which has been neglected with purpose deliberate and intentional, 
contains, in riotous and: smothering profusion, the honeysuckle 
clamorous for a cluteh: at Tay and all things, climbing to the tops ‘of ^. 
Within the hedge are a few old peach ` 
trees that have outlived the term’ of their usefulness in the way of -. 


the volunteer China: trees. 


f ruit- -bearing, asparagus plants that have wandered from the parent 


bed, à.clamp of Johnson. grass, suggesting a title for a truly gifted x 


set of dialect verses, beginning. with—''La! Mr. Johnson! is dat yo’ 
eraser.) ‘Well; I:done foun” sump'n you owns at las’! 


to push its. yellow flowers above the rest so that it may get a glimpse 


of its ‘distinguished friend, the: ‘sunflower, morning-glories innumer- - 


able; and, to beat the: Dutch; a. dozen or more young elms that have 
Sprung: up. in the quieter: “and - less riotous places. 


the farmer: has gone AG Visit: 2o friends and neighbors he knew 
tong ‘ago. ~ 


Phe nor “thera: Bist of “the: Torr | is RE by what is called an | 


avenue, along: Ww hich the tide. of business and travel flows incessantly, 


Aided. and abetted, “by an ‘electric: line that runs frequently, and more - 


or less’ gaily, until: the company is scared by. a thunder- oe On 
this. side. the: gar "den shows: rankly and riotously the personal ~- 

views of tlie dinuon a3 ‘Phe: fonce that.i is intended to prevent: 

the morë- or Tess: innocent: -public from tumbling. into 
a ditch tli: jt is-kelow: the level of the streetyis 2 mass. 
and tangle: ot^ vines and-creeping things that the 
Lotanist, will tel ycu a! neat. Conspicuous among” 


_ instinct of the children leads them to slip through the ? 


They: must know that they are welcome, for they 
are never ‘disturbed: save by. the weapons: that- no longer terrify- 
“The Snap-Bean Farm | 
would be but à ridiculous parody on the Sabine Farm, were not the 


Des take it 
an’ £9, : ar’ gi’ me no. sass!”; a small collection of artichoke trying 


They will be - . 
& readin their: lon ‘arms, and waving their green leaves long after 
I Ig. g g g g 


NEIGHBORS ; 9 


lese is the purple kitare. with its boon companion, the honey- 


suckle. From the garden side, these tangled vines, with their profu- 
sion of life and beauty, form the IRSEMGRET of a grow th of trees, 
all of them happy accidents. From the viewpoint of the neighbor- 
children, the most attractive of these are the persimmon trees that 
always greet the fall with a burden of richly flavored fruit. In the 
spring, when they are in flower, their strange perfume attracts a 
multitude of zooning bees, which, like the Japanese, live, w ork and 
die for the benefit of their little nation. In the fall, the mysterious 
1ospitable 
fence and disappear in the ditch, where they pay enjoy the 
swéets that have dropped from the trees. 


rd 


Tuus THE FARM Is NoT only a neighbor in and of itself; from 


. year's end to year's end, it is full of neighbors whom it is the: delight 


of the farmer to cherish.- As an example, a thoughtful friend in 


far-off China, shipped to the address of the farmer one of the vege- | 


table treasures of that land of light and mystery. 
into the hands of the farmer, it was. merely a small chunk of wood, 


black, ‘cold and dead. 


In the hospitable, warm soil of. the farm, this 


: black lump. of wood came to life, and sent up, in search of light, a- 
number of shoots, and it has grown and spread until, now, it is the ` 
chief ornament of the farm, and the boss of the growing things. 


The black lump was a root of the ramie plant, and it has grown 


-into a rampant sprouting bush; as symmetrical as though it had 
;* “been trimmed by a landscape gardener, and of beautiful bib ten 
"feet high; and more than twenty fect in circumference, capable, with 
‘alittle’ care 

~~ with this wonderful fibre- “producing plant. 


and patience, of stocking the entire paltheri CRY 


- Now, this ramie bush, vigorous and flourishing, is not only a. 


“i, UAELbos. to the farmer himself, and a.delight to the eyes. of the’ 
` passers-by ;:it is the cherished. friend and. familiar. of various: wide- 


eyed and weary Orientals, who. gò up and down’ the earth, i in lands 


far and near, driving chéerfülly hard bargains: in: shawls and laces. 


with those easily pleased, or easily deceived, as the case may. de. 
Not. very. long. Ago, one of these Orientals chanced to pass the. farm. 
where the ramié is growing, fresh and. beautiful. Luckily for. the. 
home-sick ‘soul, the fármer was walking ‘about the: place at. thè- 


- .*moment, "and the Ww oman, with her. burden: on her: back, entered: thé 
e gateway that is never closed; and approached’ the. farmer, m © 
‘and bowing in a pleased way. 


: Would the so nice. and. gentlemanly 
gentleman have some shawl, or some of. the most beautiful: lace for: 
the lady? And if not so, would he: graciously: allow one who was 


already prostrate at his feet: to. Jook at "eso so Biete tree dis 


growing yonder? $i 

RAMIE HAS THIS. PECULIARITY: 
rich green, neither’ dark nor ‘light, while. the ‘underside - is- ies 
white. 
so that, at one moment, the plant seems to be literally. covered. with 
white and shadowy blossoms;. and, at another, it is a. dense. mass of. 
vivid green. "This i is its aspect: a little distance: away close: at hand, 
its foliage seems to have a motion as constant as ‘the moving.» waters: 
of the sea. Receiving & ‘cordial. invitation to. center: the: farm, and 


gaze her fill, the wonian approached the ramie’ Plant almost with 


reverence, and stood gazing at: it with eyes that, instead: of. register-- 


ing her weariness, sparkled with: delight, and a smile “AS. “free: from: 


‘trouble (or as full of it) as the’ laughter of ‘a little child; played 
round her mouth—an innocent, and yet a ‘knowing smile. < 


Now, the proprietor -of the. Snap-Bean Farm.is not what is 


popularly known as an able or “a, distinguished | man; he has neither 


views nor accomplishments that may. not be deseribed as thoroughly. 


provincial, if there can be such a thing as provinciality (which our _ 
“eastern friends insist on 


calling. *provincialism"). ma fount 
where one man is supposed. to be as good as. another, with: every.” 


prospect’ of being a good deal better, if, by hook. or by: -ergok, Je - 
> ean scrape together enough money to make hini a little - iore. than 
` réspectable—an event: that seems bound to happen ‘to the: most of. 
us one of these odd- -come-shorts. 
plain farmer had no idea what the wide-eyed Oriental was-up to; but: 
^there was something: in the cestasy of her gaze. that: hë had néver: 
— seen before, something in which both memory - -and expecta- s 


tion seemed to play a large part. And then, i in spite of “his” 
dullness, it suddenly oecurred to him that the’ woman 
had found by chance in this strange country an’ ‘old: 
_neighbor and friend; that. this wide-spreading - 


When it came 


the MUR ub i | foliage i is aie 


The lightest br eeze will cause the leaves: to turn. almost over, 


Being’ what he: ; was. and. is: “the. 


‘plant, with- its “beautiful foliage, "reminded the 
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exile of home: and.of all that home. may mean; .and brought before . 
her mind's-eye. a small hut in a far country, in the midst of fields. 


of rice and sugar cane, with little children, naked in their i innocence, 
playing before the door and under the palms, with here and there a 
glimpse of lordly elephants moving solemnly along the =. mgbigay, 
going to and from their work. 

B 


-ALL THIS SHE SAW v through the medium of. the unpretentious . 
^ ramie. 


-And she must -have seen something more, for, as she felt of 
the velvety leaves, caressing them lovingly and tenderly, it seemed 
to the farmer, whose imagination was on the alert, that, in the deep 
shadow the plarit cast upon the ground, she saw what no other. eyes 
could see. Smilingly she nodded her head, making queer little ges- 
tures with her supple brown hands, beckoning encouragingly and 
saluting affectionately, something invisible to the farmer. There 
must have been Something or Somebody there, else why should the 
woman turn to the man standing near, and declare, with a sweeping 
gesture of her arm, that here was a most too lovely place for the 
children to play in? And when she was going, why should she turn 
again to the ramie bush, and make the pretty bye-bye gesture com- 
mon to the women and children of all the tribes of men? Every 
movement she made, every aspect of her countenance, was that of ‘a 
woman, who coming suddenly-and unexpectedly on a group of little 
children, strange to her, as she is strange to them, seeks, with- 
out words, to overcome the shyness that youngsters naturally feel? 

These questions, with their ever-attendant 
mysteries, pursue. the farmer constantly, but they 
do not disturb his placid mind. He feels that he 
must have been born with the knowledge that the 
over- -world and the under- world, and all the nooks 
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and crannies of. old. mother Earth, and all the my riad. KARA and . 
hidden processes of Nature, fairly swarm: with mysteries, the solu- 
.- tion of which would carry us millions of years ahead of the stupid 


guess work of those who are fond of calling themselves scientists. 


The farmer. i is so droll that he would as lief be called a Colonel as $ 
"To his mind there was nothing unnatural in the ges- - 
Unusual and unexpected they undoubtedly . 
were, but to the million mysteries that flit over his head and play- - 


a scientist. 
tures of the Oriental. 


about his feet, they only add one more. So far as he is concerned, 


the incident has only given him neighbors whose presence was - 


heretofore unsuspected—neighbors of so ethereal a type that — 
The — 


only the psychologically trained eye can perceive them. 
farmer knows and has long known that we have neighbors, and 


they the friendliest of all, whom the eye cannot see, and he feels ^ 


as he walks about in his garden that they may be running behind 
and. before him, or lingering by his side, constantly soliciting 
the recognition and attention that he can never give them until 
he becomes one of them. 

Moreover, sincè the wide-eyed Oriental has given him the cue, 
he has peopled the Snap-Bean Farm with the children. he once 
knew.and loved, with dear friends. and familiars, and with fair 


` young girls. whose very names have long been forgotten by those | 
All these and many more are - 


who: once loved and: cherished them. 
neighbors, .as they should be, and all that is necessary to their 
Mtm and association.is to achieve: the Oriental distinction of 


unlearning all that is grossly material to our knowl- ` 


edge and experience, and clearing our minds of all 
that is binding and fettering to our 
thus acquire something of the simple mysteries of 
the spirit and its infinite emanations. 


souls, and 


“The Wild Bards of Billville 


By DON ee 


Wwe I die, I want to go » Billville. 
The only person I know of who 

‘has ever been there is Mr. Frank Stan- 

ton. For years I have be: reading Mr. 
Stanton’s veracious- reports of 
the doings and sayings of Bill- 
ville people;.and I have beeome 


lives. 


-point-blank : 
R 5 ab Stanton, “where -is 
-Billville?”’ | 
**Billville? . Why, Billville 


is—But see here, young man, 
what do you want to know that 
for?" 

“I want to. 20 iiie I 
is -~ -told -him. 

** Yes, 
want to do," he said. 
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I (eni what you 


The Billville Editor. Og 


want to go there and write > 


something about those poor ingenuous poets of mine. You. want 
copy, that’s what you want! I know you. 


you? I see myself letting you go there! 


outsiders in. I refuse to be interviewed.’’ 
What follows, then, is not an interview with Mr. Stanton, but 
what Mr. Stanton might have said if he had been interviewed: 


Billville lies in a pleasant, wooded valley, which is traversed 
by tinkling streams, among the mountains of South Georgia. The 


fact that there are no mountains in South Georgia has nothing to? 


do with the case, and is 
nobody’s business anyhow. 
Billville has*to be in South 
Georgia, very near the Flor- 
ida line, because that is the 
only part of Georgia that is 
warm all the year "round; 
and Billville is warm all the 
year "round. -And Billville 
has to be among the moun-. 
tains, .beeause -the kind. of 
streams that. amble rythmi- 
cally through its. environs 


more and more enamoured of ` 
. the Arcadian simplicity of their 

5 Fhe- other day I hunted- 

up Mr. Stanton and asked: him - 


Want. to. go there; do- ` 
First thing I know some .: 
one will be sneaking.a railroad through Billville if I start to leen, 


could only have picked up their pure lyrie gift in Paki elear air 
above the snow line. So Billville is in a musical, sequestered vale 
among the mountains of South Georgia. It is not to be found on 


the map; no railroad. has.ever dared approach it as yet, and it is ^j 


to be hoped that none ever will. 

The Billvileites—or the Billvillagers, or shall we not say sim- 
ply, The Bills?— The Bills, then, are a folk who have never got 
over "what the’ Billville Banner would call “their primevalness.” 
They are all poets. They sing all the time. They sing at their play. 
They: would.sing at their tasks, if they had.any.. But there are no 
tasks in Billville.. There is no reason why anyone should work 
there.. It is so warm that you may sleep. out doors all the time. 
Not -many elothes-are required. .Food-may- be plucked ripe from 
almost any tree or bush. Some Bills lie in the shade and allow the 
song birds in the trées above to shake down the ripe fruits into 
their open mouths. "Possums are so accommodating that they come 
up to be killed and cooked, and a certain Billville genius, who 
aspires to do for. the animal kingdom what Luther Burbank is doing 
for -the vegetable kingdom, is trying to breed ’possums that will 
kill <and:cook themselves. The Bills are not lazy, but there is really 
no necessity for them to engage in what the world calls work. 

They have work of their own to perform. They must lie and 
look atthe clouds chase each other across: the’valley; they must go 


out into the underwoods and chant accompaniments to the streams, 
lest-these latter consider them unsociable; and they must help the 
squirrels gather nuts, because the squirrels have lived around Bill- 


ville for so long a time that they too are forgetting what the world 
calls work. Then there are thousands of mocking birds that must 
be.taught new songs every few weeks, and hundreds of thousands 
of shy violets who must be taught, their manners when they are 
young lest they forget, when it becomes time to use them for 
poetical purposes, that they are shy violets. So the Bills keep 
busy—more or less.. There are no tax collectors in Billville. There 
are-no collectors of any kind,.because there are no debts. The 

inhabitants of Arcady, one 

infers, were largely in the 

stock-raising business. 

There are-no Billville.shep- 

herds; no one. raises stock 
. . for market. The Bills do 
not know about markets or 
money or debts, or anything 
else like that—that is, not in 


rie T MN practical way—they may 
use them. in. their . rhymes 
sometimes. The logical 
A ragged-eared mule and a captured 


Poet yoked to the same plow. Concluded on Page 23. 
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The Schooner Mary E. Foster: Guardian 


HE AGENT of Lloyd's Intelli- 
gence Department, the detective 
bureau of the world's sea police, 

listened to the smoking-room gossip of the wreck of 
the Hester Fox with occasional knowing nods. 
When the captain had finished his story the agent 
lit his pipe and seemed on the point of drowsing off 
when the purser mentioned the name “Mary Foster.” 

I have totally forgotten what the connection 
was, what the talk about it was and the conclusion 
of it, but I sha’n’t soon forget the interest of the 
Lloyd’s man, who finally asked me to his own cabin 
to chat. It was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with the most remarkable and secretive department 
of police and of my friendship with Samuel Gar- 
finkle, one of its shrewdest agents. Garfinkle told 
me, in the course of time, the inside of many strange 
affairs. He was an indefatigable investigator; the 
most indomitable collector of facts I ever knew. 

“Sonny, me lad,” he would say when I gaped at 
his sureness of assertion, “the big seas are no place 
not to know your facts. "There's no policeman on 
every corner and no court .across the way to settle 
a thing while it’s warm. I’ve got the rascals from 
Tristan D'Acunha.to the Runn of Kutch to watch, 
and Pve only got facts to go on—facts picked up 
on steamers like this, hunted down in 
public houses in New Zealand, caught out of 
the ruck of people on the bund in Shanghai, 
sucked out of the whiripools of London 
and Hongkong and New York. Facts, me 
lad, facts, facts and nothing but facts. 
Two facts, ten thousand miles apart and 
ten years distant have saved my people a 
hundred thousand. pounds." 

“But you müst use your imagination a 
lot, too; I insisted. 

"Imagination is only one form of 
belief," said. Garfinkle. “You can't make 
up what never was nor can be. You say 
you imagine it; that means you would 
believe a man who told you just that thing 
as a fact. For instance I could tell you 
where three men imagined something and 
it was a fact for ten years. It cost Lloyd's 
ten thousand pounds to find out that it 
wasn't a fact; and when ihey found it out, 
and I told them it was all a falsehood, 
they had. paid the insurance money just the 
same as though it were a fact, and that 
made it a fact; which it never was and 
never will be—though it is, now.” 

"Go "way" I said flippai tly. 
Garfinkle never liked to be treated 
ly. He seemed to think that he should 
be respected, if only for what he contained 
a remarkable collection of facts. So 
now, after going to the trouble of allowing 
me to bring him to a point, he insisted on 
proper demeanor. 


lie) 


n 
LAST 


He lifted one eyebrow 
gently and said, “Then you never heard 
the true story of the schooner Mary E. 
Foster, Guardeen?" 

“No,” I replied. 

"It was that that was in my mind when 
I made the remarks. you. have just sneered 
at. Of course, if you don't know anything 
about the case, you couldn't be expected to 
understand a plain. statement.” ) 

I humbled. myself at that moment and 


I have rejóiced ever since. In all my later 
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profitable acquaintance with . Garfinkle I do. not 
believe I ever heard him tell of. a matter that. so 
completely explained his prodigious activity in the 
search for the ultimate fact; a search most wonder- 
ful and exacting in view of the bigness of the world 
and the unbridled passions that plot ànd play upon 
its far-spread seas. 


You will understand (Garfinkle began, pulling 
out of a fat wallet five newspaper clippings and 
spreading them upon his knee) that this is not the 
story of the Mary E. Foster, Guardeen, until the 
very last. In the beginning it was simply the story 
of the American schooner Mary E. Foster, of San 
Francisco, 450 tons register; James Foster, master. 
Her nistory, like that of all other craft that 'arry à 
flag, was told in the marine columns of the news- 
papers under “Arrivals and Departures." 

It was sixteen years ago, while I was down in 
the West Indies looking into the wreck of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Ilda, that I was called to Kingston 
and told to cross the isthmus, hurry to San Fran- 
cisco and settle up the matter of the insurance on 
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“She tripped away up the steps." 


the hull and cargo of the schooner Mary 
Foster, which had been lost on a 
passage from Honolulu to Astoria. 
Remember, I had never heard of the © schooner 
before and all I knew was that too many American 
schooners were being lost in the Pacific and our 
department was beginning to take note of them all. 
It is a fact that this loss was a perfectly simple one 
and my -going personally to examine it was merely 
a matter of formality. 

Now when I left Kingston for Colon on a Royal 
Mail steamer I took with me this clipping. 

(He laid the first slip of printed paper in 
my palm). 

You observe it is from the marine columns of 
the New York Herald and reads: 


The Oceanic steamship Mariposa, arrived in San Francisco 
yesterday from Tahiti, reports picking up small boat and three of the 
crew of the schooner Mary E. Foster which foundered 300 miles east 
of Koke Head on June 12.- The Foster was laden: with. shell valued: at 
$115,000 and sailed from Honolulu June 1, meeting with good weather 
till the morning of June 2, when she was caught in a squall and 
thrown.on her. beam ends. The survivors state that the vessel sank 
very suddenly the next day in a heavy sea. Captain Foster and the 
rest of the crew were drowned. 


Sounds plain enough, doesn't it? It certainly 
sounded all rigitt to me, and I walked: into the office 
in San Francisco a month later ready for the 
simplest kind of an examination into the 
items of the manifest and the particulars 
of the wreck. On the table in the office 
was an old List and I picked it up and 
turned to the name Foster, as a man: will 
There I found 


the schooner, all right, and it was only a 


in the way of business. 


sort of mental memorandum I made that 
she was marked *Dismantled"—it was the 
1889 List, and two years old. “A vessel, as 
you know, sonny, me lad, is often laid up 
and then afterwards refitted for a new 
series of voyages. But it stuck in my mind 
that~she was laid up. in Oakland: Creek. 
Then I went to business, which was 
comprised in the depositions under oath 
of Thomas Richards, A. B., Henry Hoke, 
A. B., and Passiah Mint, cook, picked up 
at sea, June 16th, 1891, while adrift in a 
small boat, by the steamer Mariposa. They 
all told the same. story, which was that the 
Mary E. Foster, laden with shell from the 
Paumotus, had put into Honolulu for sup- 
plies and they had joined her there for the 
voyage to Astoria. Owing to the smell of 
the rotting shell there’ had been consid- 
erable trouble with the crew, but nothing 
to amount to anything until the night of 
June llth,. when a squall struck the 
schooner , during an altercation 
Captain Foster and the man at the wheel. 


between 


The- schooner, being broad on the wind 
with her topsails set, heeled over on her 
beam ends. The cargo shifted and she did 
not recover herself. They passed the nig!:t 
working in the rotten shell, trying to right 
her, but in the heavy sea could do nothing. 
On June. 12th, by these fellows'- stories, the 
Mary: E~ Foster suddenly sank and they 
They did 


not know what had becorne of the captai: 


barely- escaped in a small boat. 


and the rest of the crew. 

Then I went to see the owner of the 
I found him at the “Bowhead.” 
He was a big, heavy-handed sailorm?n, oze 


schooner. 
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.& second man came in the gate 


of those chaps that take shore life as 
a solemn luxury. He showed me his 
papers and a copy of the manifest 
signed by the American consul at Suva. 
He proved easily. enough that his 
schooner was worth $25,000 and the 
cargo was worth probably double the 
insurance on it—which was $50,000. 
Tne only peculiar thing about him was 
that he was the sole owner of the 
schooner, whereas on the Pacifie coast 
a captain is always supposed to own a 
"piece" of the schooner he commands. 
I asked the owner about it and he told 
me Captain Foster had sold him his 
interest. that voyage. “The skipper 
needed the money to send his daughter 
to school with," I remember was part 
of the explanation. 

You observe how regular it all was: 
the vessel in Lleyd’s List, mentioned 
in the newspapers, a bona-fide owner, 
all the papers. correct, the loss authen- 
ticated by three seamen picked up 
by a mail steamer in mid-ocean. 
Of course the insurance com- 
panies paid the $75,000 when the 
Mary E. Foster came to her last 
Wednesday of life and was posted 
as "Missing." 

I went my. way on other mat- 
ters; but, as is my custom in 
every transaction, I never entire- 
ly lost the case from my mind. 
Then, one day in Singapore I 
picked up a copy of the North 
China News, and here is the clip- 
ping I made: . 


Passengers ex SS Fingal Pay from 
Vancouver via Hawaii; Miss Mary E. Foster 
and Henry Hoke, Esq. Proceeded same day. 


That is dated in 1895, four 
years after the loss of the schoon- 
ér Mary E. Foster. But I knew 
right away that those . names, 
joined for the'second time, meant 
something. I looked up my notes 
again and assured myself that one 
of the seamen picked up after the 
foundering of the vessel was 
named Henry Hoke. You see 
how these facts work out: What 
had Henry Hoke to do with Mary 
E. Foster? Was she the daughter 
of the captain and former part 
owner? If Captain Foster sold 
his interest in his ship to send his 
daughter to school, how did. she 
have money to travel in the style 
that this clipping inferred? 
Where.did Henry Hoke, a com- 
mon sailor, get the money to 
travel first cabin in the same ship? 
.Did Henry Hoke and Mary E. 
Foster get part or all of the 
insurance money from the 
Schooner? z * 

You see what a beautiful series 
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of problems it set for me. You will say immediately, *How did you know 
these were the same persons?" I will say that it was because I know 
that 4 part of a circle, if continued, will meet itself. I was as sure of 
the identity of this Mary Foster and Henry Hoke as I was of my own. 

But I couldn't get to Shanghai to trace them. The loss had been paid, 
too. However, I made up my mind that some day I would know the history 
of the wreck of the Mary E. Foster. 

In the San Francisco Chronicle of May 12th, 1898, I found this para- 
graph, the third of my series: 


It is rumored along the waterfront that the owners of the dismantled hulk Mary E. Foster, 
which has been lying in the mud up Oakland Creek for many years, will refit her to take a party 
of prospectors and their outfits to the Alaskan gold fields this season. 


Now, schooners of: the same name are unusual, specially hailing from 
the same port. I put. my three clippings together, and then I went and 
hunted up the owners of this Mary E. Foster. They were a little crowd of 
Greek fishermen who had bought her for junk. I found that they had pur- 
chased. the hull and fittings in 1890, after the schooner had been laid up 
since 1888. That was all the satisfaction I got, except that I measured the 
old craft and found her dimensions were exactly those of the vessel lost off 
the Hawaiian Islands in 1591 on which the underwriters had paid $75,000. 

Then I came to the true conclusion: The only Mary E. Foster that ever 
existed was the one lying up Oakland Creek—that had lain there ever since 
1888. An insurance company had paid $75,000 on a schooner and cargo 
that never existed and consequently never could arrive in port. Nice con- 
clusion, wasn't it? 

I took my three clippings to the agent in San Francisco and we went 
over the whole affair again. It was plain that something had been done 
in the way of a big mystery, for we could find no trace of any Mary E. 
Foster except the one lying up Oakland Creek dismantled. No real trace, 
I should say. We did find this, a clipping from the San Francisco Call 
under date of June 7th, 1891: 


Honolulu, June 1.—Sailed, Am Sch Mary E. Foster fór San Francisco. From Suva, May 29. 


You see the point? There was no cable to the Islands then and that item 
was brought up by the mail boat. So much had been made evident that I 
made a report to the home office and started out to solve the mystery that 
these four clippings had woven. 


Mary E. Foster, Guardeen. 


And that begins the story of the schooner 


The first thing I did was to go to Honolulu and. look up the records in. 


the Harbor Master's. office relative. to. the sailing of the schooner Mary E. 
Foster on June Ist, 1891. I may state that no schooner of that name entered 
Honolulu in that year or departed from. it.. The latest record of the Mary 
E. Foster was in 1887. You have observed the clipping. from the Call. Isn't 
it business-like? But it was all a lie. The Foster never sailed from Hono- 
lulu that day in June, 1891; therefore no schooner of that name, was lost 
300 miles east of Koke Head twelve days later.. That is one fact. The 
others were that three men in a small boat had been picked up by the Mari- 
posa, that they had told this story of the Mary E. Foster and that the San 
Francisco Call, on June 7th, several days before the. Mariposa arrived with 
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“We took turns making him see how rotten he had acted" 


DRAWN BY JAMES M PRE TON 
*He was a devil, Foster was" 
the survivors, had published a false 
item of news. 
Nothing 
But there was another truth that they 
indicated: the man in San 


could change these facts. 
Francisco 
who had placed the insurance knew the 
inside history. If he was not orz of 
the three sailors, that made four men 
concerned in the mystery of the Mary 
E. Foster. I knew the names of three 
of them. I Henry 
Hoke, still kept the name he had gone 


knew that one, 


by in this transaction. Also I knew 
that a woman called Mary E. Foster 
was alive and knew Henry Hoke. I 
was puzzled, sonny, me lad. There 
were a dozen possible explanations and 


all I could do was to wait for another 


fact to turn up. It loomed up while 


I was in Honolulu. Here is my last 


clipping. It is from the Honolulu 
Commercial Advertiser of June 14th, 
1899: 
An application was mad 
for a transfer record in the matt M 
E. Fuster, Guardian, to the . consul 
imr Shanghai: The property the 


is being administered 
of Honolulu and the l 
them as attorneys for the closing up af 
guardianship matter as the w | has reached 
her majority. 


I called on Bittle & Company 
and. was referred to their attor- 
ney. I do not know just how to 
tell the various stories that finally 
united -in the solution of ‘the 
mystery, but I beg you to listen 
carefully. There is a certain 
amount of interest in the matter 
from: the standpoint of a student 
of humanity. .The great interest, 
I. may say, is in the logic by 
which a keen mind may solve rid- 
dles woven through many 
by men 
secrecy. 


years 
vitally concerned in 

The attorney was very reticent 
about the. whole. matter until I 
showed him my credentials. He 
then took me. down to see the 
manager. of the bank. He, too, 
was very non-committal, but as a 
business. man he felt compelled 
to afford me some opportunity of 
gaining information. You will 
understand that I did not tell 
them my object. I assumed for 
the time the role of a man who 
had a pecuniary interest in the 
estate and who demanded satis- 
factory proof that his interests 
were being safeguarded. 

"We are acting solely as the 
custodians of the funds of the 
estate,” said the manager finally. 
“It was put into our hands in 
September, 1891, upon the appli- 
‘ation. of Thomas Richards and 
Passiah Mint to the court of the 
Kingdom of Hawaii for the 


, appointment of a. guardian -a7 


‘ae’ oh ae Os oe ETT CERTI 


THE 


lem for the minor Mary E. Foster. The estate 
consisted of $75,000 in cash invested in English 
securities. We have taken charge of this invest- 
ment and made our annual report as required by 
law. The minor has now, we understand, reached 
her majority and we are now prepared to turn the 
property over to her at her request." 

That was the extent of the statement and I felt 
that I must have some details to go on. I asked 
the address of Messrs. Hoke and Mint. “I think 
that these gentlemen, being the applicants in the 
matter," I said, “will be most capable of telling me 
the exact status of my claim." 

"I would suggest,” the manager said, “that you 
communicate with.the guardian, whose agents we 
are." 

"And who is the guardeen?" I demanded. 

"Mary E. Foster," he 
answered. 

"But I thought that 
that the of 
the minor?" I remarked. 

"Of the guardian, 
also," was the response. 

"Are you 
with the 
insisted. 

Ewe 
“Our 
merely those 
with the 
the estate’s 
this 
investment 
eys us 
the of 
gentlemen named.” 

I saw that there was 
nothing to be gained by 
pursuing this course of 
action and I 
out: 
Lloyd's agency, 
credentials will show, I 
shall compelled to 
enter suit for the whole 
estate in your hands in 


was name 


acquainted 
guardeen?” I 
are," he replied. 
duties have been 
connected 
of 
in 
the 
mon- 
at 
the 


conserving 
interests 
and 
of the 

entrusted 


kingdom 


to 
application 


plumped 
"Representing 
as my 


be 


behalf of the under- 
writers who paid the 
loss of the  schooner 


Mary E. Foster, alleged 
to have foundered in 
mid-ocean on June 12th, 
1891.” 

I shall never 
the look on the 
gers face. He, seemed. 
to have been hit in the 
face and the color rose 
to his ears. Then he 
got up and walked back 
and forth a 


forget 
mana- 


moment 
across the steaming hot 
office. “What do you 
mean?” he demanded, at 
last. 

I told him in five min- 
utes and he listened like 
a man harkening to a message told in a whisper. 
When I had finished he and the attorney stared at 
each other and then, to my amazement, laughed. 

“So that explains it,” the attorney said, controll- 
ing himself. 

“Explains what?” I demanded. 

"A thousand things, Mr. Garfinkle," the manager 
replied, his face growing solemn again. *'I shall not 
longer keep from you the address of Mr. Henry 
Hoke. And when you have had a talk with him, 
I wish you would bring him down to the bank. I 
should like to know what your course of action will 
You understand that we have had nothing to 
do with anything except the custody of the moneys 
of the estate and that those moneys are ready in 
our hands to be delivered to whomever the courts 
may determine." 

"Mr. -Hoke is living at Palama," the attorney 
interposed, with a look of genuine concern on his 
face. "I should be glad to go with you to see him, 
if you do not mind." 

Now banks like Bittle & Company are not to be 
suspected of evil doing and their attorney must 
necessarily be an honest and upright man. 
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be. 


I would 
need impartial assistance in my next operations and 
I gladly acquiesced in the attorney's proposal. 

As we walked down King street towards Palama, 
which is the district of Honolulu across the river, 
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the attorney, my companion, seemed oddly dis- 
turbed. I noticed it and finally demanded of him 
whether he would prefer not to accompany me. 
He replied that it was his duty, with my per- 
mission, to go along and see that his client's interest 
suffered harm. “Not that I think you would 
wilingly put us in a false position, Mr. Garfinkle," 
he went on. *But in circumstances so remarkable I 
hope you will excuse me if I defer my full agree- 
ment in the facts that you assert until after we 
Hoke." 

We turned off King street and went through 
the windings of Aala Lane under the palms until 


no 


have interviewed Mr. 


we came to a small house set back in a very neatly- 
kept yard. "This, the attorney informed me, was the 
residence of Hoke. “And there he is," he said, “sit- 
ting on the lanai taking the air.” 


, Bua er NA 


m— al 


Sonny, me lad, Hoke was the owner whom I had 
seen in 1891 in the *Bowhead" saloon and the man 
to whom the insurance had been paid. I stopped at 
the gate to make sure of it and I tell you I was of 
two minds whether to go in or not. I have met many 
desperate men, and I have gone down under more 
than one fighting felon. But of all the malignant 
and baleful countenances that I ever confronted I 
shall give first place to that of Hoke. 

He rose when we entered, and shot his chair 
back to the wall with one swift straightening of his 
knee. Then I was sure that he knew me, recognized 
me after all the years. And, more than that, I knew 
he had been expecting me. Sometimes, at night, I 
think of the people who are expecting me— people in 
cottages out pretty roads. from London, men in 
public houses on the outskirts of Sydney and Auck- 
land, skippers tooling up and down the inner ‘seas 
in broken vessels, mates guzzling gin in San Fran- 
cisco dives, pompous chaps in fine linen and broad- 
cloth sitting in pews in fine churches, all waiting for 
Samuel Garfinkle to come in and say, “I’ve come to 
ask you—"  Grim-faced, sodden-eyed, busy-minded, 
drunken, boastful men, waiting for Samuel Gar- 
finkle . . . retribution . . . Destiny—the End! 

And here I walked in this little gate a hot after- 
noon in Honolulu, the roar of the surf on the reef 
beating through the palms and Henry Hoke waiting 


Hoke stopped directly in front of him and shook his huge fist in his face 
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for me, with his heavy face set in desperation and 
defiance and murderous purpose. And all I said, 
sonny, me lad, was, “Mr. Hoke, I’ve come to 
ask you—” 

He hardly noticed the presence of the attorney, 
but stared at me, his big frame stiff and menacing. 
I picked up a chair that sat near the end of the 
lanai and seated myself. “I’ve come to ask you 
about the loss of the Mary E. Foster,” I finished, 
holding myself calmly. 

“What about it?” he managed to demand, relax- 
ing by an effort. 

“All it," I responded, tilting my chair 
back and pulling out some cigars. 

The attorney took one and I handed the other 
out towards Hoke. He stared at it a moment and 
then took it, slowly. I heard teeth crunch 
through the end of it. 

"Yes," I said quietly, 
"I am very much inter- 


about 


his 


ested in the case. You 
remember you proved 
a loss of $75,000 in San 
Francisco in 1891 and 
we paid you. Now, we 
understand, there was 
no schooner of the 


name of Mary E. Fos- 
ter on the high seas that 
year, or. any time since. 
On what schooner did 
we pay that loss?" 

He might have denied 
it and I. would have had 
to spend a year proving 
that he was the man 
who had sworn owner- 
ship to that vessel. But, 
BST he had been 
waiting for me, and he 
thought, of course, that 


say, 


I was ready for him. 
So he.came direct . to 
the. point: “What are 


you going to do about 
it?" he asked. 

“I have just informed 
the attorney of Bittle & 


Company that I am 
going to the court and 
ask for the principal 


and interest of the sum 
you defrauded us of," I 
responded. “Then I am 
going to put you in jail, 
you and all concerned 
in this fraud." 

“What do you want 
of me, then?" he sneer- 
ed. "If you've got it all 
cut and dried, why 
bother with ques- 
tions?" : 

*Because," I said 
frankly, “I am curious 
to know why you did 
this—you and Thomas 
Richards and  Passiah 
Mint. I find that the money has been left practi- 
cally untouched and is in the name of Mary E. 
Foster, the daughter, I take it, of. the man who 
once master of the schooner. of that name, sold 
in 1899 to certain Greek fishermen in Oakland. 
Evidently, you have not profited directly by your 
crime. Mary E. Foster has profited. It will make it 
easier for you if you will tell me how she used you 
as a tool to gain this wealth.” 

čven the attorney 
aspect at these words. 


me 


was alarmed by  Hoke's 
His huge fist doubled up and 
his arm stretched toward me. as if he would catch 
But I did not 
"I am advising you to make a clean breast 


for your own sake," I repeated. 


me in some fatal grip and crush me. 
move. 
“A full confession 
will have much influence with the court." 

To my amazement—and I was prepared for 
almost any demonstration—Hoke rose to his feet and 
walked away from me to the edge of the lanai and 
then back, his face as he turned it toward me work- 
ing like that of a child trying to stifle a sob. He 
strode thus for a full five minutes while the attorney 
and I watched him curiously. At the end of that 
lime a second man came in the gate and came up on 
the lanai. He was a short, greasy-looking man with 
a fat and placid face. He stared at Hoke and then 
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Being the story of a little Truly-girl, who grew up; her Mysterious 
Companion; her crabbed old Uncle; the Whish-Whish woods; a 
very civil Engineer, and Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale 


PART ONE 


The old Pig went to wander, 

The other went far to roam, 
And, at last, when night was falling, 
And a little Pig was calling, 

Never a one came home. 

—Rhunewalt’s Ballads of Life. 


DELAIDE AND I have come to the conclu- 
A sion that if you can’t believe anything at all, 
not even the things that are as plain as the 
nose on your face—if you can't enjoy what is put 
here to be enjoyed—if you are going to turn up your 
nose at everything we tell you, and deny things that 
we know to be truly-ann-true, just because we 
haven't given you the cross-my-heart-and-hope-to-die 
sign—then it's your own fault if we don't reply when 
you try to give the wipple-wappling call. And 
more than that, if you know so much that you don't 
know anything, or less than anything, you will have 
to go somewhere else to be amused and entertained ; 
you will have to find other playfellows. You might 
persuade us to play with you if you had something 
nicer than peppermint candy, and sweeter than taffy, 
4nd then Adelaide would show you things that you 
never so much as dreamed of before, and tell you 
things you never heard of. 


Adelaide! Doesnt the very sound of the name 
make you feel a little bit better than you were feel- 
ing awhile ago? Doesn't it remind you of the softest 
blue eyes in the world, and of long curly hair, spun 
from summer sunbeams that were left over from 
last season's growing? If all these things don't flash 
in your mind, like magic pictures on a white back- 
ground, then you had better turn your head away, 
and not bother about the things I am saying. And 
another thing: Don't imagine that I am writing of 
the Right-Now time, for, one day when Adelaide and 
I were playing in the garden, we found Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty-Eight hiding under a honey- 
suckle vine, where it had gone to die. Adelaide 
picked the poor thing up and put it in the warm 


place in her apron that she keeps for all the weak-. . 


lings; and now when we want to remember a great 


many things, both good and bad, we go back to the ` 


poor things we found under the honey-suckle vine. 
It was a very good thing that old Jonas Whipple, 


of Shady Dale, had a sister who married and went ' 


to Atlanta, because Adelaide was in Atlanta, and 
nowhere else; it was the only place where she could 
have been found. Old Jonas's sister had been in 
Atlanta not longer than a year, if that long, when, 
one day, she found Adelaide, and appeared to be 
very fond of her. At that time, Adelaide had hardly 
been aroused from her dreams. She may have opened 
her eyes sometimes, but she seemed sleepy; and when 
she snored, as the majority of people will, when they 
are not put to bed right, everybody said she was cry- 
ing. It was so ridiculous that she sometimes smiled 
in her sleep. But the most mysterious thing about it, 
was that old Jonas's sister knew she was named Ade- 
laide almost as soon as she found her. Now, how did 
old Jonas's sister know that? 
often tried to figure it out when we were playing in 
the garden, but no matter how many figures we made 
in the sand, there was always something or other in 
the top row that stood for No-Time, and we didn't 
know how to add that up. 

One day, Adelaide's father, who had been ailing a 
long time, became so ill that a great many people 
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came to the house in carriages and took him away so 
that he might get well again. Adelaide hardly had 
time to forget that her father had gone away, before 
her mother went to bed one night, and, after staying 
there a long time, was carried away by the people who 
had been so kind to her, only this time there were a 
great many more women in the house, and some of 
them went about acting as though they had been tak- 
ing snuff. And there was a very nice old gentleman, 
with a smooth face, and a big ring on one of his fat 
fingers. As well as Adelaide could remember, this 
was the Peskerwhalian Bishop, and he was just a3 
kind as he could be. He had a pink complexion just 
like a woman. He took Adelaide in his arms, and 
told her all about Heaven, and everything like that, 
and then he felt about in his pockets and found some 
candy drops. 

Adelaide knew very well that the people who came 
to the house were veiy much concerned about her. 
They talked in whispers when she was in hearing, but 
she knew by their sad faces that they were troubled 
about something, and she wished that they would get 
over it, and laugh and talk as they used to do. 
When she went on the street, the little girls she inet 
turned and looked at her curiously, and though they 
were very friendly indeed, they had the inquisitive 
look that older people have such a dread of. At first 
she thought her nose must be smutty, or her bonnet 
on crooked, or her frock torn; but when it turned out 
that everything about her was according to the pre- 
vailing fashions of cleanliness and correctness, she was 
quite content to be the observed of all observers in 
her neighborhood. 


. And then, one day (can it ever be forgotten by 


` anybody who was living at that time?), a lovely man, 


looking so much like the Bishop that Adelaide named 
him so, came after her and said that she was to go to 
Shady Dale, and live with her Uncle Jonas. This was 
Mr. Sanders—Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale. “I aint 
sorry for you one bit," Mr. Sanders declared—I was 
there when he said it—“bekaze the first time I saw 


you, you made a face at me." 

“How did I look, and what else did I say?" Ade- 
laide -isked. 

“You looked this way," replied Mr. Sanders, puck- 
ering up his countenance, *an' you said *W-a-a-a  " 

"Then what did you say?" inquired Adelaide. 

“Why, I shuck my fist at you an’ said I never saw 
anybody look so much like your Uncle Jonas." Ade- 
laide took all this very seriously, as she did most 
things. 


It turned out that she was to go to her Uncle 
Jonas, and that Mr. Sanders had come after her; and 
then, my goodness gracious! she was so full of antici- 
pation and joy that she was frightened for herself. 
The kind ladies who had had charge of her told her 
not to be frightened, and to be very good, but she 
just rolled her big blue eyes, and had long, long 
thoughts about things of which she never breathed a 
word. - She started at last, and went with Mr. Sanders 
on the choo-choo train, and such a time as the two 


‘had buying tickets to Malvern, and laughing at the 


people they saw, and getting their baggage checked, 


and getting on the train, and watch- 
ing the station slide back away from 
them so they could get a good start— 
such a time has hardly been repeated 
for anybody from that day to this. 

A man caught a cinder in his eye, 
and ran with such speed to the water- 
cooler that he turned the whole thing 
over; and it came down with such a crash that 
everybody was frightened except Mr. 
Adelaide. 


Sanders and 
Women screamed, babies squalled, and 
all the time the cinder man was saying things under 
his breath, and some of them sounded to Adelaide 
like the words that her good friends, the Pesker- 
whalian Bishop, used in his sermon, only they were 
not so fierce and emphatic. The child glanced 
around, and remarked with a satisfied smile, “It 
didn't scare Cally-Lou." “I reckon not," Mr. San- 
ders remarked, although he had no idea what Ade- 
laide meant. 


Well, they reached Malvern in due time, and there, 
right at the station, was the stage coach, which was 
driven by John Bell. Mr. Sanders introduced Ade- 
laide to the driver, who took off his hat and bowed 
very gravely, and after that, it was only a few 
minutes before they were on their way to Shady 
Dale. If the choo-choo train had been fine, the stage- 
coach was finer; it was like getting in a swing and 
staying there a long time. There were a few passen- 
gers in the coach, and they all appeared to be very 
sleepy. When they nodded, as the most of them did, 
they fell about somewhat promiscuously—though 
Adelaide didn’t think of that word—and made it 
somewhat uncomfortable for the child, who was 
wide awake and alert. But when they came to the 
place where the horses were watered, John Bell 
leaned from his seat, and saw at a glance what Ade- 
laide’s trouble was. In a jiffy, he had her up on the 
swaying seat beside him, It would have been a 
frightful position for most children, but Adelaide 
thought it was the grandest thing in the world. She 
was seated almost directly above the two wheel- 
horses, and not very far from the leaders, She could 
see their muscles rise and fall as they whirled the 
coach along; she could see the flecks of foam made 
by the harness, and—well, it was just glorious! She 
had what Mr. Sanders cálled the Christmas feeling— 
the feeling that is ever ready to become awe or 
delight—and the swing of the stage-coach kept her 
alternating between the two. 

It was wonderful, too, how one man could manage 
four grent'big horses, how he could guide them by 
merely touching one of the reins with the end of a 
finger; ánd then, when John Bell gave his long whip 
wide play, sending it through the air with a swish, 
and bringing it down as gently as a breath of wind 
on the back of the horse he desired to warn, Adelaide 
could have screamed with delight. There was a 
half way house where the horses were changed, and 
when the coach stopped for that purpose, most of 
the passengers: went into a near-by inn for their 
dinner. One or two of them, however, had brought 
a lunch along. Qne of them offered Adelaide a 
share, saying, “Wont you have some of my dinner, 
Sissy?” Her mother had called her many fond 
names, but nothing like that. John Bell glanced at 
her, and the expression on the little face opened 
his eyes. “No, I thank you," he replied, "she'll go 
snucks wi’ me.” She snuggled up to John Bell—“Did 
you hear him?” she asked; “he called me Sissy.” “I 
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heard him,” said i Bell; “T heard every word, a. s 


just how he said it^" 
The lunch-basket that John Bell-found under the 
seat was a wonder to see. It seemed to Adelaide that 


it held a whole bushel of fried chicken. and biscuits . 


with yellow butter on the inside of each, “Now,” 


said John Bell, “there aint enough vittles here for - 


one, much less six.” “Six!” cried Adelaide. “Yes’m; 
you and yourself, Mr. Sanders and his self, and me 
and myself." “Ef you're countin' me in," remarked 


Mr. Sanders, *jest add three more figgers to the 


multiplication table? “And then," said Adelaide 
very solemnly, "there's Cally-Lou and herself. Cally- 

Lou's herself is just big enough to be counted," she 
went on, “but Cally-Lou is bigger than I am. She's 

sitting right here by me; you could see her if you 
could turn your head quick enough. 
when she thinks anybody is going to look at her, 
because she is neither black nor white; she’s a 
brown girl with straight black hair that wavies when 
you brush it.” 

“Why, of course,” said John Bell; “I’d know her 
anywhere. I was afraid, once or twice, that P'd put 
out her eye with my whip-lash.” 

“Oh, did you really see Cally-Lou?” cried Adelaide, 
with an ecstatic smile. 

“Didn’t you hear what he said about the vittles?” 
remarked Mr. Sanders. “Do you think he'd 'a' said 
that ef he'd ’a’ seed only us three? Pl say this much 
for John Bell before I eat all his chicken an' biscuits 
he's nuther stingy ner greedy. Now, then," he 
went on, “jest shet your eyes, an’ grab, bekaze the 
one that grabs the quickest will git that big hindleg 
there. My goodness! I can shet my eyes an’ see it!” 
Whereupon Mr. Sanders and John Bell closed their 
eyes, and reached into the basket, and one drew a 
back and a biscuit, and the other grabbed a neck and 
a biscuit. “We dassent shet our eyes any more,” 
remarked Mr. Sanders, *bekaze ef we do, Cally-Lou 
will git all the chicken!” 


Talk about picnics or barbecues, or parties where 
you have to wear your best clothes, or receptions 
where you have tea-cakes and ice-cream! why, this 
banquet on top of the stage-coach, where no strange 
person could look over your shoulder, and no one 
tell you not to eat with your fingers, and not to tuck 
your napkin under your chin, like—like I don't 
know what—why, it was just simply a true fairy 
story, not one of the make-believe kind—the kind 
that grows out of the weariness of invention. 

The feast was over much too soon, though all had 
had much more than was good for them. John Bell 
covered the treasure basket with a towel, and stowed 
it away in the big hollow-place under the seat; then 
he beckoned to a negro who was helping with the 
horses. *Run down to the spring and fetch us some 
water, and be certain to get it out of the north side 
of the spring, where it is cold and sweet!” The 
negro did this in a jiffy, and such water Adelaide 
had never before tasted. There was a whole bucket- 
ful too. When they had all drunk their fill, Adelaide 
looked at Mr. Sanders and John Bell with a frown. 
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She dodges 


The child stared at her uncle so seriously that 
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What can wë do for you: How; ma'am i Mr, Sans- 
ders asked. — 


“Why, I want you to turn your heads away. Cally- . 


Lou says she is nearly famished for water, and se 
wont drink when any one is looking." 

All this being done, everybody was ready to go. 
Mr. Sanders got in the stage, declaring that he must 


have his own warm place, John Bell took the reins — 
that were handed to him by the hostlers, gave a harm-. 


less swish with his long whip, and away they went 
to Shady Dale. It was all so strange, and so pleasant 
that Adelaide could have wished the journey to con- 
tinue indefinitely. But after awhile, the houses they 
passed became larger and more numerous, and then 
the stage-coach made its appearance on the public 
square that was one of the features of Shady Dale. 
It rolled and swung toward the old tavern, and just 
when Adelaide thought that John Bell was going to 
drive right into the house for her benefit, he gave a 
little twist to his wrist, and the leaders swung 
around. Even then it seemed that they would assur- 
edly run headlong into the big mulberry tree, and 
trample to death the man who was leaning against it 
in a chair; but just as the leader was about to 
plant his forefeet in the man's bosom, John Bell 
sent another signal down the tightly held reins, 
and the leaders swung around until the child could 
look right into their tired faces. And, oh, the 
thrill of it! Adelaide felt that she could just hug 
John Bell, but the man who had made such a nar- 
row escape from the horses feet had an entirely 
different view of the matter. 

*You shorely must be tryin' to show off," he 
growled to John Bell; “an what for, Pd like to 
know? The next time you kil me, I'll have the 
law on you!" 

“Quite so," remarked John Bell, with a grin 
that showed his white teeth. “But I want you to 
know that I've got company; let folks that aint 
got company look out for themselves! Have you 
seen Mr. Jonas Whipple around here?" 

*You don't want to run over old Jonas, do you?" 
replied the man. "All I’ve got to say is, jest try 
it! Old Jonas is a lot tougher than what I am." 

"Td run over him in a minnit if it would give 
my company any pleasure," said John Bell “I’ve 
got a package for him that come all the way from 
Atlanta, an' I reckon the best thing to do is to take 
it right straight to his house. Its wropped in 
cloth, an' he's got to give me a receipt for it!" 

*Oh, I know!" cried Adelaide, pouting a little; 
*you are talking about me!" 

*Drive on!" exclaimed Mr. Sanders, who was 
sitting on the inside of the stage-coach. “Ill have 
my ride out ef I have to set in here ontell tomor- 
rer.” 

“Quite so!" exclaimed John Bell, and with that, 
he signalled the leaders, all the other passengers 
having got out by this time, and in less than no 
time the coach was whirling in the direction of 
old Jonas Whipple’s house. 

I'd like to show you how the neighbors came 
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he was actually embarrassed 


- to tude doni and stared; I dare escribe it on 


-= paper, but if you were sitting where you could 


-see my motions and gestures you'd laugh until 
you cried.. The way the horses swept down. that 
~ Jong red hill, leading from the tavern to old Jonas's 
was assuredly a sight to see; and not only the 
neighbors saw it. Old Jonas saw it, and Lucindy 
saw it too. Lucindy tried hard to be two persons 
that day; slie’d look at.old.Jonas and frown, and 
then she'd look at. the stage-coach and smile all 
over her face. She was mad on oné side and glad 
on the other—mad. because old Jonas wasn't as. 
excited. as she was, and glad because the child was- 
coming. But old Jonas had a very good reason. 
for his lack of excitement; he had such a cold 
that he could hardly. talk for coughing, and such. 
a bad cough that he could hardly cough for whee-- 
ing. And before he would: come to the door, he 
wrapped his neck in a piece of red flannel. He 
tried to smile when he saw Adelaide waving her 
flowerlike hand, and the smile came near strang- 
ling him. But Lucindy the cook, was more than 
equal to the emergency; she whipped off her big 
apron and waved it up and down at arm's length, 
which was quite as hearty a welcome as any one 
would wish to have. I am sure that no one else 
ever received such a welcome at old Jonas's door. 
Up swept the stage, around it swung, and then, 
"All out for Whipple's Cross-Roads !" 

Mr. Sanders had his head out of the window, and 
saw Adelaide lift her lovely face and kiss John 
Del. It must have been a great strain on John 
Bell to stoop so low, for when he straightened him- 
self he was very red in the face. 

“That,” said Mr. Sanders who was a close 
observer,” is the first time anybody has kissed John — 
Bell since he was a baby. That’s what makes him 
sweat so!" 

"Much you know about such things," exclaimed 
John Bell mopping his face with a red bandana, 
Nobody knows to this day how Lucindy managed 
to take the trunk from the boot of the stage, and 
place it in the veranda in time to run back and 
seize Adelaide and pull her through the window 
of the coach before any one could open the door. 
But such was the feat she performed in her excite- 
ment. Mr. Sanders appeared to be so. surprised 
that he could do nothing but pucker up his face, 
pretending he was crying, and yell out, *Lucindy's 
took Miss Adelaide, an' now who's gwine to take 
me out’n this stage. Ef you don't come an’ git“ 
me, Jonas, Pll be took off by John Bell, an’ you 
wont never see me no more!” Old Jonas looked 
at Mr. Sanders as if he were in a dream, and had 
not heard aright. Observing this, Mr. Sanders kept 
up the pretence, and he cried so loudly, and to 
such purpose that the neighbors on each side of 
the street- came running to their front doors to see 
what the trouble was. And then old Jonas became 
furiously angry. "Take him away, John Bell!" 
he commanded; “I hold you responsible! Confound | 
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ISTEN! What I'm going to tell 
you about is mostly about women 
—and them that likes them. I’m 

not going to declare myself and tell you what I 
think about women, but I been watching them for 
years and they aint so foxy that they can't be 
found out. "There's a word a guy once sprung on 
me which I had to look up in my litle Daniel 
Webster, and that was inconsistency. It's only 
another name for women. 

When a woman's a good-looker she wants the 
gray matter and them that's got that want the fasci- 
nating front. Not every woman with a shape cuts 
a figure. And, take it from me, peroxide locks never 
top much o' the gray. Then there's the women that 
claim to be as young as they feel, but don't look 
the part; and the others that travel all the way 
to Europe to finish educations that's never been 


. begun. Yes, and from me own experience I know 


that many a girl with eyes like a startled fawn 
has an appetite like one of them ostriches up in 
Central Park. 


Howsoever, all these horrible examples don't 
seem to scare people from marrying. 

The reason Im making these explanations is 
because then you'll know how I stand on the ques- 
tion and I wont have to say at the end o' my 
story, “I told you so." 

So, listen! 

If there's a thing that goes against me its to 
hear a bunch of philosophers, or other guys that's 
been boycotting the barber and hair-cutter, get 
together and jump onto the Bowery with both feet. 
Let me tell you something before I forget it, you 
can blow all you like about Fifth Avenoo and them 
other toney streets, but there aint none o' them 
thats got the soft heart the old Bowery has. 

Let a poor guy. whose coat's got more ventilation 
than a modern flat show his nose on the Avenoo, 
and he gets run in on general principles or for spoil- 
ing the beauty of that fancy architecture. But 
the Bowery! 

Say, of the fifty thousand blokes that camp down 
there night after. night, less than two per cent. of 
them was born within twenty-five miles of the good 
old street. But as soon as a lad goes wrong, 


whether in Kalamazoo. or Philadelphia,—and they - 


go wrong, there, too,—he's shipped—where?—to 
the Bowery. And call her wicked and sinful!—after 
they all -got through with the black sheep and 
when even his own flesh and blood throws him aside, 
then it’s the good, old foster mother, the Bowery, 
that gives him a bed and a bite, and takes him to her 
breast, where he can weep or curse. 

Don't tell me; I know! 

Now, I aint the only one that knows this. 
no discoverer of social what-you-may-call-ems; and 
like me, there's always a whole fleet o' wise guys, 
pen-pushers and bettermenters, chasing up and down 
the Bowery to look for types or somebody to practice 
ons I seen them bettermenters try every- blessed 
thing on the calendar on the victims, from pink pills 
to fancy needlework, and it all works the same, just 
the same. 


Ever since N. S. Woods and Fanny Herring’s 
quit. the Bowery the drama's been on the fritz 
there, unless you can understand the Kreutzer 
Sonnattee in Yiddish, which a fellow could stand 
all right and sleep through, if it wasn’t for the 
audiences. They're strong audiences and you'd 
know they're there even in the dark. A fellow’s 
got to do something to kill time once in a while, 
and so, since I had to cut out the drama, I goes 
to the extreme and goes in for intellect. 

Thats a new gag we got on the East Side. 
When you got a kick coming about anything, you 
make a few others believe the same thing by the 
aid of a few skillets o' beer or Moxies, and. then 
you make speeches about the down-trod, which is 
yourself, although you got your three meals 
coming every day and don't feel it, and they 


quote you in some o’ the “all for the people" 


papers as a “new group of intellectuals” that's 
united for to have more cabbage on their corned 
beef. 

Excuse me, but it's to laugh, honest. 

So the minute I got intellectual I got to hanging 
out in Hirshberg’s where the phony Kimmel helps 
the speeches some. Some o' them got 'round me in a 
jiffy and asked me what I was thinking about munici- 
pal ownership or unabridged taxation,—but I only 
looked wise and kept sawing wood. 


I aint. 


The talkfest got so swift I got dizzy from lis- 
tening to it and made a quiet bee-line for the 
door where I ran into a guy whose motto was: 
"Time ages whisky and whisky ages the man, so 
one good turn deserves another" Anyway he 
was living too fast to give the whisky time to age. 

He grabs me as if I was a long-lost brother, 
flashes a quarter and drags me up to the bar. I 
wasn't taking anything, but the guy keeps bab- 
bling away, and, all of a sudden, I gets inter- 
ested. And d' you know what he was chinning 
about? His wife,—honest. 


He was one of those that don't get the con- 
ceit taken out o' them even by marriage. And, 
another thing: there aint a girl of eighteen that 
aint completely used to getting her heart broken 
beyond repair,—but with the men it leaves an awful 
dent. And the fellow I met had more than a dent, 
he had a deep crack. 

Well, I met him that night and other nights, and, 
the first thing you know, he told me his whole story. 
He's. been a lawyer, and a good one at that, up in 
his town, only a few miles from New York. He's 
made a hit from the first and then the others got 
so jealous that it left him lonesome. Not keeping 
steady company with anybody, he had to look for 
some kind of company and found all kinds in the 
saloons of the town, where they were kow-towing to 
him because of his coin and standing. 

Whenever you start in to drown anything with 
whisky, you're simply feeding a fire, but this fellow 
wasu't used to this wise spiel and kept hitting up 
the red-eye to beat the band. 

- Just then when all the knockers in the town began 
laying bets against him, he goes and meets a girl 


that looks to him the real goods and off they go to- 


get. spliced. 


Most women got less logic than men, but more 
instinct, and it wasn't long before the wife got next 
to hubby's skeleton, which kept rattling poorty reg- 
ular. And that’s how he happened to attend one © 
them meetings where they save the fallen,—she 
fetched him. The girl meant all right, but some peo- 
ple aint no more affected by religion than by the 
measles,—and in this case it didn't take. | 


After that. their home was just what he: made it 
and he never made it much before 4 a.. m. 


Of course, every once in a while he had. a speak-- 


ing moment with himself and. then he looked -himself 
all over. And none are so blind as them that have 
nothing to look forward to. But one morning, after 
another one of those fieree nights; he did see the 
whole side-show, how his business was going to blazes 
and how he got to be a curse to his wife, 

What does he do, but pack up a few duds and flies 
the coop,—even if he wasn't henpecked. What little 
change he had he left to her and came to New York. 

All that,happened over two years ago and it was 
a sight to see what a distance that man had travelled 
from respectability in that time. You know, treat 
a man like a dog and he will act like one. All the 
time that he was on the Bowery, fate was dealing 
him from the bottom, and he got cold feet. 

There was only one thing he wouldn't give up, and 
that was the thoughts about his wife. Never an 
evening that I met him that he didn't rave about 
her. According to him she was the one woman in 
the world and he kept always asking how it happened 
that she had consented to marry him. Of course, me 


THE DAYS 


'The glad days fly so merrily, 
'The glad days dance so cheerily, 
O for to fling a loop of gold, 
And every hoyden moment hold ! 


The sad days droop so drearily, 
So wan-eyed and so wearily, 
O for a cat-o'-nine-tails then 
To lash the laggards on again! 


--Robert Loveman 


he Point of View 


By OWEN KILDARE 


having watched the matrimonial ring 
only from the benches, I couldn’t tell 
him how the decision went on these 
contests. But, anyway, he kept always talking to 
me about her and I got kind of interested myself. 
And, you can say what you like, a man that will talk 
well of his wife that he thinks despises him, can be 
saved without going to rescue missions. Also, she 
must have been a corking fine woman for charming 
this bum-lawyer for the rest of his life. But that's 
only surmising, not knowing anything about the 
game personally. 


Me being in politics and working for the city, I had 
nothing much to do outside o' collecting my dough on 
pay days and I kind o' cultivated the counsellor with 
the beauty-wife in my spare hours. Once in a while, 
I staked him to the price of a square meal or to a 
clean shirt and the way he took them *loans" showed 
he's been traveling with the swells in his sunny days. 
But politics don't teach anybody to give all his coin 
away and the counsellor needed something more 
practical than sympathy, which is the worst thing in 
the world to pay rent with. It aint no collateral. 

Just then it got to be near the primaries and I 
and the gang was needed by the powers that be. 
In a case like that there's always a little rake-off— 
or what would be the use o' being in politics?—and 
when I was figuring what the rate would be for the 
franchise o' my bunch of noble and intelligent fel- 
low citizens and patriots, I thought o' the counsellor. 
Of course I could have got him his for his sacred 
ballot all right, but I thought it would be a good 
time for to get him in somewhere, where he'd be 
all right, wouldn't cost me. a cent and be bound to 
me hereafter by strong bonds of loyalty. Just the 
same, these things aint so easy, and even the office 
that seeks the man got to see the boss first. 

But I got the Big Fellow right and he puts the 
counsellor into the Tax Department at twelve hun- 
dred per. 


Well, sir, when the counsellor got the appoint- 
ment I thought the man would never be sane again. 
He mumbled, and he stammered, and he cried like 
a kid and for the time being I felt as if I had done 
the turn for him. 

“Its a dream, an illusion," he babbled. “This 
morning a homeless, friendless tramp, and now,— 
and-now"—and then, I think he wanted to hug me. 

On the other hand, if ever a nan got sense by 
a shock it was the counsellor. I didn't see him 
for a couple o' weeks—and d'you «now why not?— 
because he was always working. In fact, he was 
sticking to his work so hard that the main squeeze 
over him had to give him a tip to let up and remem- 
ber the traditions of the department. 

“I only want to show that I mean to do right, 
that you aint done this for an unworthy one," he 
says, when I spoke to him about his idea of public 
duty. 

Then, later, he got to talking foolish again, about 
what this chance meant to him, and how he would 
redeem himself, and how he would surprise his wife. 

“Aint you told her yet?" I asks. 

“Perhaps I should have done so,” he says, “but 
there were several reasons why I postponed it." 

“Not anything to incriminate or degrade you, is 
it?" I asked. 

*No," he says, *only this, that when I see her for 
the first time again I want to be a man in appear- 
ance and in mind and want to be sure o' myself. 
And,"—and then he took my hand and looked kind 
o' gushy at me,—*and I want you to be present at 
our first meeting." 

*Not on your life," says I, and, you know, I don't 
care for that kind o' melodramatic business. 

He said nothing, but kept inviting me for the next 
three months. Well, you know, I got to liking the 
counsellor in the meantime,—he certainly was mak- 
ing good,—and so, in the wind-up, I promises to take 
that trip home with him. 

By then he had been working almost four months 
and when he gets his fourth pay I got him a day 
off at the department and we were to go up to the 
beauty-wife. 

You ought to seen him when we were up at the: 
Grand Central waiting for our train! He looked 
like a new man, that's what he did. And it wasn't 
his new clothes so much as something about him,— 
maybe in his face. I couldn't talk to him no more 
the way I used to. I “mistered” him several times 
and, when I look back at it, I can see how he was 
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On the Bowery, fate was dealing him from the bottom 
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Clays published is 


umes: bat none T. his letters. may be said to reveal - 


cycle. written to Madame Le Vert, of Mobile, and 


now pu blished for the first time. They were dashed 
off in the heat of campaign days, or in the quiet of - 


Ashland. or New Orleans, and. bear intimately on 


many of the public issues that concerned a great — 


epoch. 2x ty 
Young, beautiful, gifted i ina most unusual degree, 
Madame Le Vert was well versed dno public affairs 


whether literary, - “political, or -social, as might. have .— 
been expected of the. - granddaughter - of George 


Wan. signer. of the. Declaration. of Independence 
ees iod. of Washington, and of that 
E MEE Archibald. Bulloch. As a child 
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Facsimile of a letter from Henry Clay to Madame Le Vert, reproduced from the original owned by Col. D. B. Dyer, 


aceiropondence : fills several A 


ately the man ( to be moderate, I should - 
"She: side of the man), than the accompanying - 


~ house and: “conversed fluently with him in French. 


(Friendship with the great came easily to her. "Such 
a woman,” 
; moment | of enthusiasm, 
-course of an empire!” 


exclaimed pease Irving in a 

“occurs but once in the 
A happy wife and mother, 
she found herself, as occasionally happens with 
exceptionally gifted women, possessing more talent 


than. ‘was required for the discharge of. the ordinary 
-duties belonging to these estates. 


This overplus she 
gave to society. and to her friends. But at heart 
Madame: Le Vert was always more a lover of talent 
than of fashion. The mistress of six languages, 
including that of the Seminole Indians, which she 
acquired when a child (her father, Col. George 


Walton, being then territorial Governor of Florida); 
52 writer. of Greek yerse, an ce a student of 


Augusta, Ga. 


IRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


: she “gat: on LaFayette's knee in her dados 


literature and philosophy, Mad- 
ame Le Vert was a Precieuse, or 
such the habitues of the Hotel 
Rambouillet would have called 
her, though unlike them she possessed that rarest 
and ]lovliest quality—true amiability. Born to 
great wealth and the highest social position, like 
these wise and witty Frenchwomen, she was a dille- 
tante in letters. Her two volumes of “Souvenirs 
of Travel, published at the suggestion of Lamar- 
tine, who considered her literary talent of the high- 
est order, are, however, among the most brilliant, 
literary, and interesting of all our American 
memoirs (of which we have none too many); and 
wil entitle her to consideration when the history 
of her social exploits and great friendships is 
forgotten. She also published a volume entitled 
“Souvenirs of Distinguished Men," and a translation 
of Alexander Dumas' Trois Mousquitaires which may 
be said first to have stimulated American interest 
in this most stirring of French romances. So much 
for the woman to whom Henry 
Clay turned from the cares of 
state to the joys of platonic 
friendship as Chateaubriand 
turned to Madame Recamier, 
visiting her every afternoon at 
two o'clock, though the French 
beauty, then blind and poor, 
lived up five flights of stairs. 
*Henry Clay made friends 
as no other American ever 
did" writes one of his biogra- 
phers. “People loved 
because he was affectionate"— 
the best of reasons to be sure. 
His was one of those 
natures which, while wresiling 
with great problems, retain, 
clear and undiminished, their 
original kinship with mankind. 
It was not strange that he 
should have made friends with 
the lovely Octavia Walton, 
herself a winner of hearts. 
The acquaintance 
New Orleans: it was continued 
in Washington where Madame 
Le Vert went to listen to his 
great speeches. The first let- 
ter from Mr. Clay preserved 
‘in her scrap book bears the 


him 


large 


began in 


date of January Ist, 1844. 
.It was written from New 
Orleans, and its context makes 


two facts clear—that other let- 
ters had preceded it and that 
a friendship between the two 
was already well cemented by 
_the ties of past association: 


My Dear Madame: I address you the 
first letter which I write in this New 
Year, to tender you ‘the compliments of 
the Season, and to acknowledge the 
receipt, just before my -departure from 
home, of your friendly letter introducing 
“and. recommending Mr. Wise the artist. 
The expression of your desire- that I 
should sit to ‘him, for my. portrait: has 
great. weight with mé, but. as He had 
omitted to make an earlier application, 
and found me in the midst.of prepara- 
tions. for my journey hither, I was obliged 
to postpone sitting until a future period. 

I am,greatly obliged by your remind- 
ing me, so kindly, of my promised vjsit 
this winter to Mobile. I remember- with 
high pleasure that which L made last 
winter, and anticipate great satisfaction 
from again meeting you and_other friends 
there. - That I hope and intend. to do 
about the- twentieth of next month.. 

Do me the favor to present my. warm 
regards to Dr.-Le Vert and to your father 
and mother. I hope ‘‘the little graces’ 
are well and continue to augment their 
title to admiration, pete. me, my dear 
Mrs. Le Vert, ever, ie 

Your affectionate ‘friend : 
- Cla. 
The send letter was dated 
six days later: dora 


` 


> New Orleans, 6 Jail. 1844. 
My Dear Madame: I = hasten to 
acknowledge receipt of your. amarseable 
favor of the 4th instant, which I have 
perused with very great ig 
"I wil give you a programme 
intended ‘movements. I leave Ed city 
the Sth for the Lafourche, and-teturn the 
15th. I expect to go to N: éz'the 22 
instant and return the 29th. “Afterwards 
I purpose remaining here 'till about the 
20th or 22nd of February, and then pro- 
ceed “to Mobile. 
Should you visit this city, as I hope 
you may do, it will afford me great pleas- 
* ure to escort you to Mobile. 
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I could not and did not forget your friendly invitation last winter, when I again visited Mobile, to place 
myself under the auspices of Dr. Le. Vert and yourself. But wherever I go I am such A distürber of the 
peace, that I feared you were not aware of the; extent of the inconvenience, which J might occasion in yout 
home. If you can reconcile yourself to it, I have no friends whose hospitality will be more acceptable to mé, 
or with whom I could be, more happy. 


In the event of your coming to this city, I pray you, advise me of the hour of your arrival and the 
place at which you will sojourn. I stop at the house of my friend Dr Mercer in Carondelet street, not 
very far from the St. Charles Hotel. 


In the meantime, I renew the tender of my respectful compliments ‘to Dr. Le Vert and assurances of my 
being, Your affectionate and faithful friend, 


H. CEAY, 

In January 1844, when these letters were written, Henry Clay was for 
the third and last time the Whig candidate for President of the United 
States; and the long unfulfilled desire of a life of great ambitions and great 
disappointments seemed about to be realized. Four years before, in a moment 
of high toned independence, he had turned that great phrase which still 
re-echoes as one of our American ideals: “I had rather be right than Presi- 
dent." On his retiring from the Senate, prior to accepting this his last 
nomination for the Presidency, Crittenden had written: “Clay’s leaving 
Congress was something like the Soul’s leaving the body." The eyes of the 
world were upon him, for the giant of the Whig party was gathering strength 
for his last great fight. In quite another way Madame Le Vert was in the 
lime light. Her entertainments at Mobile were the social topies of the hour. 
A correspondent writes of one of them in a New York paper of the period, in 
the somewhat florid style which follows: 


“From early starlight until the light of morning began to brighten the Eastern waters, the elegant man- 
sion of Dr. Le Vert on Government street, Mobile, was ablaze with light; while the surrounding parterres, with 
their thickly foliated trees and shrubbery lighted with innumerable vari-colored lamps, shone like great eme: 
ald gossamer veils entangling swarms of fireflies, or fairy orchards with fruits of gold and flowers of flame 
through all their branches." . . 


Writers, painters, sculptors, statesmen, and talent and distinction of 
every kind surrounded this woman of wealth, beauty, and genius, of whom 
a contemporary wrote: “Learning could approach her with delight and lose 
its stiffness in her easy, glowing and sympathetic conversation, for she was 
a mild yet brilliant being dispensing radiance around and about her, without 
apparently any effort to shine." 

The invitation extended by the Le Verts, of which mention was made 
in Mr. Clay's letter, was accepted by the statesman and though his visit to 
their home in Mobile was necessarily brief, because of the pressing demands 
of the campaign in which he was engaged, it was always recalled by him 
with pleasure and frequently referred to as one of the happiest experiences 
of his life. The printed letters of Henry Clay suggest the personality of the 
man less adequately than their written pages; but even here one may feel the 
influence of that union of warmheartedness and dignity that made him so 
revered by his countrymen. Leaving Mobile he continued his campaign. 

And those were great days for Henry Clay. ‘Defeat seemed impossible. 


Everywhere he was surrounded by adoring crowds. The man whom histories 


have pronounced "the greatest genius this country has produced" was thought 
to be about to come into his own. The Whig party was already delirious HENRY CLAY 


with a foretaste of joy, little knowing what the future held. Mr. Clay's 


next letter was from Raleigh—Raleigh which was to figure so largely in meyer, Esq. Reproduced by permicsion of McClure's Magazine 


the history of his ultimate defeat. 


Raleigh, April- lith, 
My Dear Friend: 
I have only time to drop you a line to say that I arrived here on the evening of the 12th a 
fatigued but with better general health than I expected. My reception has been cordial and 


forth I shall have comparative care and quiet. 


I have been much disappointed in not finding here any letter from Mobile. How has this happened? I 


have written twice to you since we parted at Montgomery. 
My warm regards to the Dr. and kisses to the graces. 
Ever faithfully, Your friend, H. 


On the 12th of April the treaty annexing Texas to the territory of 


OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT 


Half tone from photograph of a painting by Parker owned by Col. Dyer, Augusta, Ga. 


enthusiastic 
beyond all description. I consider the fatigue of my journey as now substantially terminated and that 


Half tone from photograph of a painting by S. F. B. Morse (i841) owned by W. F. Have- 
1844. the United States was signed at Washington. Although Clay and 
zod deat Wan Buren, the Democratic nominee, had agreed between them to 


omit all mention of Texan annexation from their platform, this forced 
some expression from each. Clay issued his famous "Raleigh letter" 
which brought him powerful opposition from two great factions, the 


hence- 


"M annexationists of the South and the abolitionists of the North. 


Meanwhile Madame Le Vert, busy with society, was watching from 
afar the train of events: studying the newspapers, and awaiting letters 
from this friend on whom the eyes of the world were turned. And the 
letters continued to come, brief, succinct, but full of the atmosphere of a great 
campaign; each written in that scholarly hand so distinctive, so unusual, but 
never so hurried but that they contained some expression of friendly interest, 
and affection. The next letter from Clay in the scrap book is dated a month 


later and is reproduced in facsimile: 


Washington 13th May, 1844. 
My Dear Friend: 


I received your favor of the 26th ulto. I also recd. that which you addressed to me at Raleigh. You have 
acknowledged the receipt of all of mine, except one in which I hinted at the possibility of my visiting Laurel 
Hil next Dec. 


I am greatly. grieved by the illness of your dear little Claudia, and fervently hope that this letter will find 
her fully restored to health. Your fatigues in nursing her must have been very severe. 

I am about taking my departure this day from this city, and write amidst perpetual interruptions of 
friends calling to bid me farewell Indeed, my dear friend, no language can adequately describe the scenes of 
excitement, of exertion, and of crowds through which I have passed since I left you. A thousand ‘times have 
I wished and sighed for the quiet of my room at your house. Address me hereafter at Ashland, under ‘cover 
to Garret Davis at Paris (K). Adieu my ever dear friend. My best wishes to the Dr. and to your mother, 
and affectionate kisses for me to your sweet girls. Your faithful friend, 

MRS. OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. IL CLAY. 

From May 13, 1844 to January 22, 1845 there is a break in the corres- 
pondence. Mr. Clay may have been too absorbed by the complex political 
situation that confronted him as the result of his Raleigh letter and Andrew 
Jackson's revived antagonism to spend time on his personal correspondence, 
or the letters may have been lost. When the election was over and the 
Whigs had to acknowledge their unequalled Henry Clay again defeated, they 
gave themselves up to anguish and lamentation such as had never before been 
known. “It was," said Nathan Hale, “as if the first born in every family had 
been stricken.’ Men, women and children wept. Business was suspended ! 
Even the Democrats were awed and refrained from expressions: of joy over 
victory. "Henry Clay," said one of the wags of the day “can get more men 
to shout for him and fewer men to vote for him than any man in this country." 
The result of the election was translated by wise ones to mean, that true 
genius was to be debarred from the presidency gf the United States. But 
what had Madame Le Vert to say to her friend bowed in disappointment ?— 
the future author of “Souvenirs of Travel”; she whom Lamartine pronounced 
a "born improvisatriz?” One may easily imagine that kind and noble expres- 
sions flowed from her heart to comfort a friend bowed beneath the weight 
of so great a disappointment. Henry Clay's next letter was written from 
Ashland and bears the date January 22nd, 1856. It is long and closely 
written, and even at this date its delicate chirography weaves a spell over 
the imagination: 


My Dear Friend: 

I am ashamed to have so long delayed expressing to you the very great gratification- I- derived from 
your letter of the 6th instant. It confirmed what I have never doubted, that our friendship was on your 
part, as on mine, sincere and independent of such adverse or prosperous fortunes as might befall either of 
us. Although we may be convinced of such a truth, it is always agreeable to be strengthened by additional 
assurance, and these you have kindly and fully given. Indeed the result of the late Presidential election 
has led to demonstrations of affection and -attachment to me of the extent of which I should never have been 
aware, but for that event. These demonstrations have been made in the most enthusiastic form, and by 
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both sexes (I pray you not to be jealous) in the most touching 
manner. I have sometimes almost afraid to open my mail to 


find in it letters couched in the most pathetic language, deploring 
the event as if some papa ren calamity had occurred. I 
must say, however, that none of them have given utterance to 
more eloquent indignation on account of the issue of the contest 
than that which you so feelingly express. I. have read part of 
your letter to an author, of course without exposing your name, 
and he insisted upon taking an extract. You must not, therefore, 
be surprised, if some day or other you see what you have said 
so well in print. 

I have been hesitating and doubting all this winter about 
going South, and I am, not yet positively decided. As far as 
climate” is concerned I am left without an apology for leaving 
home; for our autumn and winter hitherto has been as mild and ` 
genial as Mobile itself. Our good friend Dr. Mercer has strongly 
tempted me to go to Louisiana by offering, not only my comfortable 
quarters in. Carondelet Street, but to accompany me to Cuba, or 
any where else I might choose to go. You speak also, I observe, of 


an exeursion to that delightful island. And if I had been quite . 


sure I should have had the happiness of going there in company 
with you and Dr. Le Vert and Dr. Mercer, I should have found 


. the motive to the jaunt altogether irresistible. I shall decide 


positively in the ensuing fortnight whether I go to New Orleans 
or not. If I go, my purpose will be to remain in the South a 
month, and my hope will be to meet you somewhere. 

I am truly concerned that. your good Mama should have been 
so much grieved about the termination of the late contest. I 
believe that I have been less affected by its direct influence, on 
my own personal interests, than by the sympathy excited for 
friends who so- greatly lamented. I have the inexpressible satis- 
faction to know that I command a warm and generous support 
from a large portion of the virtue, intelligence and religion of 
our country. As for the office, it had no attraction for me but 
in the public good which I hoped it might enable me to effect, 
and the call into the public service of men of honor, merit and 
pstretium. 6.0% 2 3. à 

And now what shall I say to and of your husband, the 
graces, your father and mother? Assure them one and all of my 
affectionate attachment and how much I should be delighted 
to see them. Embrace a dozen times your dear little girls for 
me 4z- ae hy Aes AN 
And I must now, my true and excellent friend, express the 
anxious wish that you will continue to remember and to write 
to me, for believe me that your letters afford me always the 
greatest pleasure, and that of the ties that remain to me in this 
life, that of your friendship is ainong those that are most greatly 
prized by Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

H. “CLAY. 

Perhaps no letter ever written by Mr. 
Clay, at least none that has so far been pub- 
lished, gives a clearer impression of the noble 
heart and great moral strength of the states- 
man than this one in which, while supporting 
his own disappointments: easily, he seeks to 
lift the burden of his friends—the disappoint- 
ments they had experienced for his sake— 
cheering their hearts by showing them how 
strong his own was. During the winter of 
1845-46 Mr. Clay devoted himself to domestic 
life at Ashland and to what must have been to 
him the refreshing duties of the farmer. Long 
publie service had tended greatly to the neglect 
of his private affairs, which he found in a most 
serious condition. The business embarrass- 
ments which overtook him at this juncture have 
been attributed to various causes. It is there- 
fore interesting to have an explanation of them 
first hand, such as is afforded by his next let- 
ter. Mr. Clay wrote from Ashland under date 
of May 20th, 1845: 

I began; my ever dear friend, to entertain: some apprehensions 
that I. was fading from your memory. Your kind and agreeable 
letter of the fourth instant dissipates them and shows that you have 
at least, apparent cause to attribute neglect to me, but the, truth is 
that I wrote thé last letter (prior to the one now before me) which 
passed between us. I immediately after its receipt answered your 
letter of February and it was your subsequent silence that gave me 
concern and fear that my last letter did not reach you . ...... 

Yes my dear friend ''strange and wonderful are the events old 
time has borne on his wing" during the long, long year since 
I parted from you at Montgomery. I will not advert to those of a 
public nature which, so far as I am concerned, I have pretty much 
driven from. my thoughts, but there is one of a private character 
respecting which your friendship for me entiles you to a fuller 
explanation than you can derive from tne papers, which have under- 
taken to attend to it. It is true that I became involved to the 


amount of about $25,000 in consequence of responsibilities assumed 
for one of my sons. But my utlands alone, without touching 


this valuable estate (which with its slaves, etc., is worth about - 


$70,000), or other property, were sufficient to pay the. debt if a sale 
of them could be effected at a fair price. A schedule of them was 
made and transmitted to some of the cities and they were offered. for 
sale. But the moment my friends were aware of this embarrassment 
they proceeded. in a quiet manner, without any parade, to raise the 
requisite sum for my relief. Having ascertained my creditors and 
addressed themselves directly to them they took up my. notes. and 
caused them to be sent directly to me cancelled. The names even of 
my generous benefactors have not been communicated to ‘me, and 
I am left only to conjecture. i 
The first information which I, 
generally, got of the movément 
was to receive one of my can- - 
celled notes. 

I am then left, my dear 
friend, in possession of this 
estate, unincumbered, my out- 
lands, and other. means, and 
free from all pecuniary care. 
I cannot express to you the 
feelings of gratitude with which 
my heart ds filled. .... 


Now with no har- 
assing obligations of 
debt and unoccupied 
by  polities Henry 
Clay allows himself 
to enjoy the beauties 
of the Kentucky coun- 
try, of which he never 
seemed to tire. His 
letters to Madame Le 
Vert at this period 
are longer and more 
frequent, full of de- - 
tails of his life and 
evincing an.interest in 
all that concerned 
hers. Reading these 
letters leads one to 
realize that what the 
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great “statesman admired most in his gifted - 


countrywoman were not the qualities for which 
the world applauded her, but the noble nature 


she revealed in her intimate life to those who 


knew and loved her. . M 

And she is described as having been lovely 
to look upon. “Her face is full of beauty” 
wrote Count Louis Fitzgerald Tassistros in his 
memoirs of American travels published in 1842. 
"Her forehead is the very finest I ever saw, 


white and smooth, high and as transparent as. 


marble. Her eyes are large with an expression 
peculiar to themselves like that of the dove 
descending from Heaven used in an allegor- 
ical sense in some of Guido's or Carlo Dolce's 
pictures; they tell of the same ineffable. soft- 
ness, the same fragrant purity, the unchange- 
able peace. The rest of her face is not remark- 
able except the mouth about which there is 
playing constantly a scarcely perceptible smile. 
Of her mental qualities I need only add that 
though a woman of splendid talent she is by 
no means a blue stocking." 

In the early spring of 1846 the statesman 
again visited New Orleans intending to again 
be the guest of the Le Verts in Mobile during 
his stay in the South. Illness and unexpected 
business caused him to change his .plan. 
Through all of Mr. Clay's letters of this period 
one may easily trace the gentle influence of 
leisure which turned his mind from the har- 
assing cares of state into the quieter realms 
of social life in which he shone as a star, for 
in addition to his distinction. as a statesman 
he possessed that enthusiastic temperament 
whieh wins and holds the. hearts of others. It 
is difficult to recognize the public mam in Mr. 
Clay's letters of 1845-46. In the past he had 
given his genius to his country: now he was 
giving his heart to his friends. He delighted 
in parties and often stayed until the last guest 
had departed. Even during his life in Wash- 
ington he was the brilliant ornament of many 
a gaiety. Once on leaving a function at day- 
break a lady asked him how he could preside 


over the House of Representatives that day. 


"Come up" laughed Mr. Clay, “and see me 
throw the reins over their necks." 

To Madame Le: Vert, Mr. Clay wrote 
from New Orleans in 1846: 


I delayed, my ever dear friend, answering your agreeable letter 
of the sixth instant, until I could communicate something definite as 
to my situation and movements . . I leave this city on Sat- 
urday for the upper country sadly mortified and chagrined that 
I could not go to Mobile. An affair of business taking me by $t. 
Louis hurries me away a little earlier than I bad intended. 

I sit today for Mr. Parker and shall give him other sittings 
prior to my departure, chiefly because you desired it; and because 
I have an opportunity there of seeing some beautiful portraits, one 
of which specially interests me . . . I shall be soon, my dear 
friend, far, far from you, but I shall never cease to feel tenderest 
solicitude for your happiness. : 


The portrait in Parker’s studio referred 
to in which Mr. Clay was especially interested 
was the one of Madame Le Vert reproduced 
here. 

Meanwhile the annexation of Texas which 
the. Kentuckian had sought to prevent was 
forcing the United States into war with Mexico, 
as he had foreseen it would. Under date of 
June 25th, 1846 Mr. Clay writes as follows 


from Ashland: 


The .same trumpet of war which you so well describe, as 
sounding in Mobile, has been blown here; and Las summoned 


CHATEAU LE VERT, Augusta, Ga. 


Formerly known as Belleview, where Mme. Le Vert was born and where she died : . 
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several thousand Kentuckians to repair to the field of battle. Of 


the volunteers from this State, a vast proportion of them are Whigs, 
who disapproved of the measures which have led to this unfortu- 
nate War. Among them is my son Henry, who goes as Lt. Col 
in one of our Regiments. We cannot but admire and approve the 
patriotic and gallant spirit which animates our countrymen, altho’ 
we might. wish that the cause in which they have stept forth was 
more reconcilable with the dictates of conscience. 

We have just received intelligence that G. Britain has tendered 
her mediation. to the belligerents. Our’ Oregon Controversy being 
now amicably settled, I hope that the mediation will be accepted, 
or that some other means will be formed to terminate a War so 


‘afflicting to humanity and to the friends of Free Government. 


I have not been from home since my return from. St. Louis. 
And altho’ I have, daily almost, crowds of visitors, I find myself 
comparatively so quiet here, and so agreeably occupied with the 
operation of my farm, and in such good health, that I do not 
know .that I shall leave home this Summer. I do not seek profes- 
sional employment, but -now and then some is forced upon me. 
In that way, I have to appear in defense of Lafayette Shelby to 
be tried next week for killing a young man last winter. It is a 
very hard case, but for the sake of his numerous and highly respected 
connections, I hope to be able’ to secure his acquittal. 

Our country looks blooming and beautiful We are now begin- 
ning to reap some of the golden harvests, and have abundant reason 
to be thankful to Providence for an excellent season and the prom- 
ise of abundant crops. 


Under date of Nov. 6th he again refers to 
the war: : 


You speak of the War with Mexico. It is one in which the 
hearts of our people are not engaged, and of which unhappily we 
can discern no prospect of a speedy termination What a waste 
of precious human life it occasions, more by the climate than by 
the sword! And what a waste of treasure too! It was begun 
without any necessity, and in folly, and is conducted without wis- 
dom.  Aiming for the conquest of Mexico, the Executive at Washn. 
appears to have thought that it was best to overlook and neglect 
the most direct and shortest road to that city, and to pursue that 
which is most hazardous and circuitous.. And how Genl. Taylor 
is to keep up his long line of communication and receive indis- 
pensable supplies of provisions, ammunitions of War, and rein- 
forcements,. God only knows, for I am sure neither the President 
nor Secretary of War does. I tremble for the fate of the gallant 
General, and his gallant army. ; 

What is your plan of winter campaign? Do you operate at 
Mobile or in the larger theatre of the Crescent City? If I had 
the choice, I must confess that I should prefer seeing you at Mobile, 
where one may be able to see you. At N. Orleans, your meteor-like 
movements allow only a glimpse to be caught of your eye. 


In December, as usual, Mr. Clay descended 
the Mississippi to winter in New Orleans, 
which he looked. upon as almost a second 
home. A few months later Col. Henry Clay, the 
most gifted ofall of'Mr. Clay's family, fell 
at the battle of Buena: Vista. This is said to 
have been the greatest blow of the states- 
man's life and one from which he with diffi- 


„culty recovered. Becoming again absorbed in 


publie affairs he returned to the Senate in the 
fall of. 1849 when the Union was trembling 
in the balance, and where those great orator- 
ical giants plunged at once into their last great 
controversies. ‘There are but two letters in 
the scrap book dated after Mr. Clay's return 
to the Senate. While both of these were full 
of affectionate interest and concern they were 
brief and hurried, for gone forever were the 
quiet days at Ashland and New Orleans. The 
"Old Prince" was running his last: earthly 
race. — 

Henry Clay's death .occurred in 1854. 
The year following Madame Le Vert sailed for 
Europe where, introduced by the Duke of 
Rutland and his family, she entered upon the 
greatest of her social triumphs, being pre- 
sented at the Courts of St. James and Ver- 
sailles. On her return from Europe her home 
in Government street, where she made a habit 
of receiving every Monday from eleven in the 
morning until eleven at night, became more 
than ever a place of splendid hospitalities. 
A true republican in her feelings, Madame Le 
Vert cherished genius in all its forms; her 
drawing rooms therefore were a meeting place 
for talent as well as fashion. Soon after her 
return she was invited to read an address at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the monu- 
ment to Henry Clay 
erected in the city of 
New Orleans, and full 
of loving affection she 
undertook the task, 
for the memory of her 
friend was burning 
brightly in her heart. 


not without a certain 
classic charm and 
interest. The dames 
of ancient Greece or 
Rome wrote songs and 
sonnets to their lov- 
ers; but where else do 
wé hear of a woman 
addressing assembled 
multitudes in the 
praise and honor of a 
dead friend? 


Note.—These letters, together 
with those that will appear in 
subsequent articles, are published 
through the courtesy of Col. D. 
B. Dyer of Augusta, Ga.. They 
were found, together with many 
other documents of public inter- 
est, in three old scrap books 
compiled by Madame Le Vert. 


The situation was ` 
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Whar De Money Is 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


GONE down yander, w’en de Night fall black, 

Ter de dead Pine, stan’in’ in de Lightnin’ track ; 

Fer my Dream-hit tol’ me: “‘ Slip de bolt an’ bar,— 
De money you been seein’ in yo’ dream—hit’s dar!’’ 


(My honey—my honey, 
Lemme tell you dis: 
I de one what gwine 
Whar de Money is!) 


E ghos'-win' wailin’: an’ de ol’. Owl holler : 
* Ef de Hants don’t ketch you, you take my doHar!”’ 
An’ I feelin’ trimbly—but F keeps right on; 
Kaze whar—whar is you wen yo’ money gone? 


(My honey—my honey, 
All de tale is dis: 

De whole worl’ gwine 
Whar de Money is !) 


EN a voice come cryin’ thoo’ de Night so black: 
“Who dat gwine in de Lightnin’ track?” 
An’ I seen my finish !—but de way I knowed, 
An' I beat de Lightnin' on de ol' home road! 


(But I tells you, honey— 
An’ de word is dis: 
We'd mos’ fight Satan 
Whar de Money is !) 


A Few Facts About th 
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responsible for the worldwide industrial activity of - 


of recent years is regarded by the 
ablest political economists as largely 


the present. This “deluge of gold," as it has been 
called, is likewise credited with being one of the main 
causes of the great advance in prices.. This activity 
and this advance in prices are not confined to the United 
States. They are worldwide in their sweep. Such is 
the power and influence of the great outpouring of gold 
from the mines of the earth during the last few years. 
This year's production will probably aggregate $425,- 


000,000, but this year's' cotton crop will bring to the 


South $700, 000,000. Here is a gold mine which in total 
value almost doubles the world’s gold production. 
This year the South’s bill against Europe for cotton 
mould not be quite liquidated if Europe could. gather 
together every dollar of gold mined on earth and dump 
it into this favored land. 

But, vast as are the value and the influence of cot- 
ton, it only represents about one-third of the total value 
of the agricultural products of the South. In 1906 this 
section raised over 800,000,000 bushels of grain. The 


e South 


It is rapidly i idepios its cotton 
mill interests, and out of cotton 
seed—a waste product a few years 
ago—has created an industry rep- 
resented by 700 or 800 mills yielding about $100,000,- 
000 worth of cotton seed oil and other products con- 
nected therewith. It has 62,000 square miles of virgin 


. coal fields, or six times as much as Great Britain. It 


has iron ore sufficient to duplicate for years to come the 
whole iron and steel trade of all Europe. It has almost 
limitless soil capabilities able to produce foodstuffs 
for hundreds of millions.. With its cotton, and with its 
sheep raising possibilities it is able to clothe the world. 
With the foundation of limitless industrial devel- 
opment it is able to do more manufacturing than that 
of the whole country today. It has millions of units of 
available water power of which between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 are now being developed for electrical trans- 
mission. These are but a few of the most striking fac*s 
which bear upon the potentialities of this section. The 
South is, indeed, as the late Judge Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania once predicted it would be, “the coming El Dorado 
of American adventure." With its wealth increasing 
even now seven times as rapidly as that of Great Britain, 


vasa eim yen Cra 


diversity and the magnitude of its agricultural interests Richard H. Edmonds- with its cotton crop alone worth more money than the 


are seen in a statement just issued that during 


1906 the Pennsylvania Railroad alone hauled 


through the various gateways of the South to 
Eastern markets 67,610 carloads of perishable 
agricultural freight, mainly fruits and vege- 
tables. Probably equally as much was hauled 
by other roads to the West and Northwest. In 
1880 the total value of the farm products of 
the South was $660,000.000, or less. than the 
present value of the cotton crop. -Last year 
the farmers of this section received. over $2,- 
000,000,000 for their products, or 
more than three times. as much as 
the farmers of 1880. The South is 
classed as an agricultural country, 
ond it is true that agriculture has 
Leen the foundation of Southern 
advancement and it is true that the 
larger part of its people are 
employed in agricultural- pursuits. 
But so rapid has been the industrial develop- 
ment of the South that the value of its manu- 
factured products in 1906 was $2,225,000,000, 


or more than the total value of manufactures — 


in the entire country in 1860. To this might 
be added $260,000,000 as the value of the 
mineral products of this section last year. 

- Up to four or five years ago the South 
was hampered im its business operations by the 
poverty following the war. That poverty was 
greater than can be comprehended by anyone 
who was not either a participant in it or thor- 
oughly familiar with the wreck and ruin left 
in its wake. Since 1901, with a return to 
more ;ormal prices of cotton, advancing from 
the starvation prices of 1892 to 1900, and 
with the general upward trend in the indus- 
trial activity of this section, there has been a 
general advance in weclth as much beyond 
the realization of those who are not following 
this movement as was the poverty after 1865 
beyond the comprehension of those not inti- 
mately identified with Southern conditions at 
that time. But throughout the South from 
Virginia to Texas is now heard the song of 
the optimist. The pessimist has been swept 
away by the great wave of prosperity. It has 
aptly been said that throughout the South is 
heard “the musie of progress—the whirr of 
the spindle, the buzz of the saw, the roar of 
the furnace and the throb of the locomotive.” 

This advance can be the better grasped 
in the simple statement that during 1906 the 
wealth of the South increased by $7,300,000 
for. every day of the year, Sundays included, 
or a total of $2,690,000,000. The actual 
increase in assessed value was $1,076,479,788, 
and this was on the average 40 per cent. of the 


true value. The amazing magnitude of this 
gain of $7,300,000 a day is strikingly shown 
by a comparison with the rate of growth in 
Great Britain, where, according to the Lon- 
don Express, in bemoaning the inability of 
that country to keep pace with the United 
States, the increase in wealth is stated to be 
$7,000,000 -a week.. In other words, the gain 


in. the. South every. day is greater than the . 


present’ gain in Great Britain every. week. - 


Did it ever occur to you that all the gold mined in 
the world in 1906 was only a little more than half 
enough to pay for last year's crop of cotton raised 
in the Southern States--and that this value was only 
one-third of the South’s total agricultural product? 


But look. to the future. What the South 


of today is doing is only a hint of what it is 
getting ready to ‘do. - Contrast the natural 
resources of this section with those of Great 
Britain. Great Britain is dependent upon the 
outside world for nearly all of its foodstuffs, 
for much of its iron ore, for all of its cotton 
and for a large part of its lumber. It has 
only 10,000 square miles of coal, of which a 
large portion has been worked out, and it has 
40,000,000. people crowded. into an area équal 
to that of less than half of Texas. On the 
other hand, the South has a practical monop- 
oly of the world’s cotton trade, © which, 
as stated, is now bringing to this section 
over $700,000,000 .a year for its raw cotton. 


When Sweet Kate Sings 


When sweet Kate sings, the air throbs glee 
For all the world, but most for me, 
And all her words are beating wings 
That move in all the ways that be, 
And joy sits in the heart of things, 
When sweet Kate sings. 


I wonder then. at. ev'ry trill 

Why scents. so sweet the soft air fill, 

And think wild honey surely clings 

To evry note her red lips spill, 

Such balmy breath the swift bee brings, 
When. sweet Kate sings. 


A thousand sights of other days, 

Of other lands, and other ways 

Rich Fancy on the landscape flings, 
And, thronging through Romance’s haze, 


Conie maids and knights and queens and kings, 


When sweet Kate sings. 
—Chas. Woodward Hutson. 


combined gold and silver production of all the 
earth, with great industrial centers develop- 
ing in every part of this magnificent terri- 
tory, with its seaports once more resuming 
the dominant position held by them prior to 
1860 and already sending to foreign coun- 
tries $650,000,000, as in 1906, or one-third 


of the total exports of the United States, this . 


section; rich as it is today, will every month 
and every day show. a. momentum of develop- 
ment beyond even: the. dreams. of the. present. 
Study for a moment a few facts 
about the. South of today and the 
United States. of 1880. - The South's 
population is 25,500,000, or just a 
little more than one-half of that of 
the entire country in 1880. At that 
time the United States had $219,- 


.000,000 invested in cotton mills: 
today the South has $250,000,000. 
At that time the whole country made 5,000 
tons of pig iron and mined 42,000,000 tons 
of bituminous. coal: the South is now making 


over 3,500,000 tons: of pig iron a year and 
mining over 83,000,000 -tons of coal The 


petroleum production of the-South in 1906 was 
65,000,000 barrels, against 26,000,000 barrels 
for the entire country in 1880. The value of 
the lumber products of this section last vear 
was $300,000,000, or $67,000,000 more than 


the total for the United States twenty-six 
years ago. The value of the South's farm 
products last year was $2,000,000,000, against 
$2,212,000,000 for the United States in 1880; 
and, of course, of that total of $2,200,000,000, 
$660,000,000 was in the South. In other 
words, the value of the South's farm products 
last year was $400,000,000 more than the 
total for all the country outside of the South 
in 1880. 


Under these conditions and in the light 
of these facts, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
material advance which will be made by the 
South during the next few years. It may be 
accepted: as beyond question that in this sec- 
tion is to center the greatest industrial activi- 
ties ever seen in this or any other country. 
This means a great increase in wealth, a great 
expansion in the consuming power of the 
South. . It means—and this is seen in every 
part of the South today— great activity in the 
building of new and better homes— better 
homes on the farm, better homes for factory 
people, and city residences which in point of 
architectural Beauty and -cost and furnishing 
wil rival the best found in the most populous 
cities of the world. The night is passed. The 
day of boundless prosperity has dawned. 
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How Brer Rabbit Saved 
Brer B'ar's Life 


An Uncle Remus Story 


Ter above the spring, on the home-place, there was a large over- 

hanging rock that was a source of great interest to the little boy. 
He wondered how it grew there, he wondered if it had anything to do 
with the water-supply that bubbled beneath it, and when he had forgotten 
to wonder about one thing, he speedily began 
to wonder about something else concerning 
the rock—whether there was a gold mine 
beneath it, or a cavern, and if this were so, 
whether a door would fly open if some par- 
ticular word or phrase was said. It pre- 
sented a problem to the youngster that he 
could not long escape from; and it was so 
interesting in all its parts. and particulars 
that it would be well if some of our noisy 
modern scientists would leave their foolish speculations, go to the old 
plantation, and there contemplate the puzzle.presented by the hanging 
rock. The little boy asked Uncle Remus about it more than once, and 
he was so persistent in recurring to the matter that the old. man finally 
told him a story about it. 

"Ef I aint mighty much inistockerl,'! he said, "dat ar “gle is de 
ve'y. one what Brer Rabbit fool some er de creeturs wid: 
‘twuz Brer B'ar er Brer Fox, but we'll say dat 'twuz ol’ Brer B’ar, an’ 
let it go at dat. In one way 


I dunno ef : 


head ez fur up de holler ez he kin an’ den he laugh an’ say, sezee: 

“*You think you got me, don't you, Brer B'ar? Well, you aint; 
dat what youer pullin' an' tuggin' at aint nothin' but a last year's 
sprout growin' eut'n de groun' in here. Ef you think it's my behime 
leg, des git a rock an’ hit, an’ you'll see dat I wont flinch.’ 

"Brer B'ar looked aroun' fer ter fin' a rock, but dar wan't none 
right at han’, an’ so he went off fer ter git one. Time he come back, 
he say, sezee, ‘Whar de sprout, Brer Rabbit?’ 

"Brer Rabbit, he ‘spon’, sezee, ‘I thought you want comin’ back, 
Brer B’ar, an’ I tuck’n broke it off so I kin take it ter my ol’ 
fer ter make a toof-bresh out'n; she'll like it fine!’ 

"I speck," Uncle Remus went on, looking curiously at the child, 
"dat dat holler-tree must a' been up dar in de pastur' whar de barn 
is, an’ ef. dat's so, we kin foller de tale. wid bofe eyes an’ min’. When 
Brer Rabbit come out'n de holler fer ter go home, he know'd in reason 
dat Brer B'ar wuz some'rs close about watchin’ ferim. He crope out, 
he. did, an' look all 'roun', an’ den. he made a dash fer de open, but ol’ 
Brer B'ar wuz right at han', an' when Brer Rabbit made his dash, 
.Brér B'ar made one too, an’ he wuz,so servigrous dat Brer Rabbit 
‘hatter run un’ dat-hangin' rock dat's:been a-pesterin you. He run 
un' dar, he did, an' Brer B'ar retched fer 'im, an' he come so close ter 
gittin’ 'im dat he 'uz skeer'd mighty nigh col’. 

"He holler out, 


'oman 


he did. 


an' anudder, Brer Rabbit wuz 'Look out dar, Brer B'ar! I 
all de time time a-pesterin' de feel dis rock a-fallin’! Itll 
yuther creeturs, pullin der f | git me, but it'll git you, too, 
tails an' runnin' off, er makin' fy T X am an' den what good is yo' tem- 
jokes 'l r playin’ TIN ride de. sonde Die 
jokes 'bout um, er playin RY per ew o vent , ae poa 
pranks on um. iy 2-7 ZI ANN 1 MAN eel it sinkin’ down: o gi 
"Ef you been follerin’ me Jili N ' sump’n fer ter prop it up wid! 
long dis fur, you- know. dat if, T N I don't min' gittin' ketched 
some er de pranks dat ol’ (BAI A A! myse'f, but I don't wanter set 
Brer., Rabbit . played. on... de iy A í here an’. see you -mashed ez 


creeturs got um in deep trou- 


ble. Ol’ -Brer, B'ar aint got 
no tail fer ter. bé pulled, but 
he had feclin's. fer ter be 
liurted. I dunner what Brer 
Rabbit done ter him at dis 
intickler time, but he done 
sump'n,. an’ I speck 'twuz 
a-plenty. Anyhow, Erer B'ar 


got right behime Erer Rabbit, 
an’ ke puskt-him: so .close, dat 
befo Brer Rabbit ‘kin git in a 


holler-tree, Bitr Bar ketched 
him by de behime leg an’ helt 
im. He. try fer ter pull 'im 
out, but Brer Rabbit kinder 


DRAWN BY J. M. CONDE. 
brace hisse’f ag'in de inside, 


an’ dar ke wuz: He stick his 


D LA, Somer 


Wild Bards of Billville 


“You think yer got me, don’t you, Brer B'ar?" 


flat ez a battercake 

"An' so Brer B'ar,. he 
run off fer ter git a pole fer 
ter prop up de rock wid, an' 
when he come back, Brer Rab- 


bit wuz done gone, an' 'twuz 
many a long day ‘fo’ he 
seed 'im ag'in." 


The little boy sat reflect- 
ing, and finally he said; 

"Well I. knew there. was 
something curious about: the 
rock." 

Whereupon: Uncle Remus 
closed his eyes and held 
them so until the child slipped 
out of the house and went to 
Per 


By DON MARQUIS 


Concluded from Page 10 


causes for strife are therefore much reduced. Yet sometimes there 
is strife: -Ff one Bill says that another Bill's poetry is atrabilioris, 
or something like that, there will be a fight right away, of eourse. 
For they all have the artistic temperament, whatever that is. 


But = 


usually it is a peaceful commonwealth. Or not so much a common- ` 


wealth, either, snee there is no law to be obeyed. 
anarchy in which the Bills live, rather than a state of socialism. Or 
perhaps it is the perfect: democracy—and a perfect democracy is 
not possible unless every member of it is; not a democrat, but an 
aristocrat. "The Bills are all gentlemen and. poets. 
these: ereaturés roam the woods and fields with: thé abandon. of 
animals; neither: moral nor immoral, but unmoral ; and: „quite uncon- 
taminated by the savagery of moderu civilization. 

They are a timid folk. If a stranger strays ‘into their midst, ue 
as the Billville Banner would say, they take to the trees and the 
rocks, and may only ke éosxed out when they are reassured as to 
his intentions. Few of them have any desire to wander beyond the 
Enrts of ther vaev, And ‘it is well for them that they do not. 


It is a state ofe 


At any rate;- ; 
E a mule and a captured poet yoked to the same BS ss 


-Humans who live just across thé. mountains from them. 


For alas! even Billville is not altogether song and pleasant. 
shadow- and: pleasanter sunshine. Never was there a sheaf of joy 
yet but-that it was tied about with a cord of sorrow! These broth- 
ers and sisters of the clouds, and kinsmen of the trees and streams, 
“are. too frequently made the vietim of a community of sordid 
These 
Humans, when they run short of farm labor, or want hands for the 
eotton mills, organize hunting expeditions, raid the valley, and eap- 
-tare all the poets who do not succeed in scampering to safety. In 
“some parts of Georgia it is no -uneommon sight to see a à ragged- 
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Mr. Stanton did aet tell me: so, bi I edere ‘that he himself 
was a Bill. He was stolen away and shut up in a newspaper office. 
Only he has not forgotten, as most of the captured Bills have, the 
music of that vale among the mountains. The mockime:birds of 
Billville sing to him still, and the creeks of Billville chirp and 
chuckle through his verse. 


Five Men 


HE little town 
| of Neuss in 
Rhenish Prus- 


sia, not far from the 
city of Dusseldorf, is 
famous for its Church 
of St. Quirinus, and 
for the visits thither 
of the poet Heine. 
'They cherish there cer- 
tain traditions, such as 
the attack on Neuss by 
Charles the Bold, its 
seizure by Alexander 
Farnese, the great 


L. H. WILDER 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, and other vicissitudes 


which, whether creditable or not, are interesting 
because of their mere occurrence and their place in 
history. Overshadowed by the city of Dusseldorf, 
Neuss boasts neither castle nor university, library 
nor museum, palatine nor other political. honor to 
make it immortal and grand. But the inhabitant of 
Neuss will tell you, in a matter-of-fact way, that 
Theodor Schwann was born there, and will show you 
the house itself where Schwann lived as a boy; the 
school which Schwann attended, and even the humble 
shop-site of which the grandfather of Schwann was 
the proprietor. If then you should ask who Schwann 
was, the Neusser will in turn ask why you have 
come to Neuss if not because Schwann was born 
there on December 7, 1810. The inhabitant of Neuss, 
.too, would be sure of his ground; for not even the 
fame of Charles the. Bold nor of the Farnese has the 
width of that of the great German thinker. and 
discoverer who played as a boy under the shadow of 
the Church of. St. Quirinus in the early years of 
the. last century. 

Schwann’s fame grows yearly; not because 
larger numbers of men are becoming specialists, and 
are. thus enabled to appreciate the beauty of the 
great German’s achievements; but rather because a 
knowledge of Schwann is coming down to the people 
through that material prosperity which puts into the 
possession of all some little at least of the best fruits 
of genius. 'The people are going up to the university 
and the university is coming down to the people. We 
in America are beginning, to realize in the concrete 
the dream of Huxley, who was the first to inaugurate 
the practice of teaching zoology to the common peo- 
ple; that is, teaching it to large numbers of students 


as part of their general education and not because' 


they are looking forward to making science their 
specialty. The boy and girl at the high school catch 
a glimpse or two of that wonderful world of living 
matter which the microscope alone reveals; and every 
boy, and. girl who has. seen, or who has been told, 
something of the minute mechanism of the animal 
body, owes this larger- knowledge of the structure of 
living matter to the researches of Theodor Schwann. 
“One searches. in- vain in the history of the natural 
sciences,” says an authority, “for an- example of an 
intellectual revolution as radical as that which was 
made by the light of the theory of Schwann.” Now 
somebody has. wisely remarked that there is no begin- 
ning to anything; that everything begins in the 
middle; and we may say the same of the great “cell 
theory" so generally attributed to Schwann. To 
understand the boldness and the perfectly startling 
nature of Schwann's theory we must go back a step, 
and: consider the state of affairs when Schwann 
came on the scene. 


. The Barrier Schwann Broke Down 

Previously to the announcement of Schwann's 
discovery in 1838, it was generally believed. that 
plants and animals were separated, in their minute 
"structure, by an- insurmounteble~ barrier. - 
indeed seem quite obvious that a .tree and a man 
were essentially different from each other. A young 
German botanist, Matthias Schleiden, had, a few 
years before, demonstrated that plants were, without 
exception, built up of countless billions of bladder- 


like little bodies which, cemented together, made up: 


the body of the entire plant. The truth of this 
remarkable thing. can be easily demonstrated for 
himself by anybody. If an orange be stripped of its 
skin and the thin, fibrous membrane of one of the 
segments of the orange be gently removed from the 
succulent part enclosed within it, this succulent part 
will be found to consist of innumerable small, 
spindle-shaped .bodies, filled with fluid, and . very 
densely packed together. The texture formed by 
- the spindle-shaped . bodies 
has a granular appearance, 
and this granular appear- 
ance of the texture, or tis- 
sue, is sometimes called the 
“grain” of the tissue. If, 
now, à little of the granular 
looking succulent tissue be 
broken off and gently 
teased with the fingers, the 
spindle-shaped bodies be- 
come separated, and one of 
them can be isolated on the 
tip of the finger. Such an 
isolated, spindle-shaped 
body is—a cell. 


A muscle-fibre from a 
mammal, showing the 


stripes explained by i 
Schwann. (Highly mag- The cells of the 
nifed). Tlie cell here orange are quite large by 


is changed into. a mul- 


> i i Is 
tiple cell. comparison with the cel 


of other -plants. They 


“This is the first of five articles on famous scientists. Darwin, 
Weismann, Golgi and Helmholtz will be treated in subsequent issues. 
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can be seen by the unaided eye,-and it would not be 
a difficult matter to estimate the number of them in 
one of the segments, and thus the number in the 
whole orange. But the cells of the seeds of most 
other plants, and the cells of the plant body itself, are 
comparatively minute and cannot be distinguished 
without the assistance of. a microscope. Now what 
we can see in the orange, without the aid of the 
microscope, the microscope tells us is the case with all 
plants of whatsoever kind. This interesting fact, as we 
have seen, was demonstrated by Schleiden, who was a 
youthful friend of ‘Schwann; and in talking. with 
whom, Schwann, who was himself scarcely out of his 
youth, first conceived the amazing notion that the 
animal body was built up precisely like the bodies of 
plants. This notion, however, was not the most 
startling feature of Schwann's general idea. It also 
struck him as being probable that the cells were 
individual organisms in themselves. ` According to 
Schwann's notion, each and every cell in the pulp of 
the orange would be regarded as an individual plant, 
independent, in a way, of the other cells, much as we 
may regard the individual bricks in a wall. The wall 
is a great structure, or texture, or tissue, built up of 
individual bricks; the plant is a great structure built 
up of individual cells; and just as at some consid- 
erable distance from a mighty wall we cannot discern 
the individual bricks 
which are its units, 
so we cannot discern 
the  separateness of 
the cells of a plant 
because they are actu- 
ally removed to a 
great distance from 
the eye. on account of 
their minute size. 
Bring them  nearer 
with the microscope, 
however, and they 
become perfectly visi- 
ble like the bricks in 
a wall at close range. 

Were  Schwann's 
idea a fact, some very 
peculiar conclusions 
would follow—conclu- 
sions. calculated to 
make the average 


A motor nerve. cell from the 
spinal cord of the ox. (Highly 
magnified). Millions of these t 
minute organisms ‘originate the man, however unim- 


impulses which move the mus- aginative he might 
cles* of the animal’s body. These be pause for a 
cells were first demonstrated by , 

moment and. look at 


Schwann. 

himself in a  some- 

what new and start- 

ling light. Such a fact would mean that a man's 
body,—as well as that of every other animal, except 
of the simplest kind,—in reality consists of countless 
billions of very minute but none-the-less actual, indi- 
vidual animals. which, like the little individual plants 
which make up the orange, can be torn apart and 
isolated, thus demonstrating, in very fact, the truth 
assumption. - 
‘Such was the task which the youthful Schwann 

set himself, and for some years he worked patiently 
and devotedly, meeting fresh confirmation of his 
notion at every step, and thus laying the foundation 


upon which modern zoology and medicine rest. He - 


proved that all animal tissues are ultimately made 
up of cells, of ele- , 


organisms with an 
individuality as 
separate as that of 
of the individual 
men who make up 
a community. To 
be struck with such 
a notion to suggest 
the hypothesis that 
plant and animal 
were essentially the 
same in structure, 
would have been 
of itself no small 
achievement in the 
year 1838, when the 
great laboratories. 
of Europe were 
rurient with revo- 
utionary ideas of every description. And to launch 
this idea not only, but to reinforce it. with a mass 
of observations perfectly new, perfectly convincing, 


(Very 
The cells are flat 


A small piece of peritoneum. 
highly magnifled). 
and cemented together with cement 
substance like a marble mosaic. The 


membrane is (After 


Henle). 


transparent. 


and set forth in such fashion that the practical | 


proof of it was in the hands of any man fortunate 


enough to possess a microscope, was a performance: 


worthy of the highest genius and the most admirable 


skill. It -was this very» thing ‘that- Schwann. did. 
And -more than this, he demonstrated that. those. 


billions of minute animals of whicli the body is com- 


posed are merely the descendants of one original: 


cell—in the plant the so-called “seed,” im the animal 
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the so-called “egg”— 
which by infinite and 
marvelously rapid 
multiplication builds 
up all the tissues— 
muscle, bone, nerve, 
cartilage, glands, skin, 
feathers, hair, and the 
other tissues of which 
the body of an animal 
consists. The animal, 
therefore, is only a 
closely organized race 
of minute individual 
animals, which are all 
the descendants of one minute ancestor Some 
account of Schwann's methods, and of the strange 
results he worked out with them, will presently 
occupy our attention; but of equal interest with these 
researches is the personal history and character of 
the great anatomist himself. 

It seems incredible that so little should have been 
written of the life of Schwann even in Germany, the 
country of his birth and triumphs, or in Belgium 
where, as professor, he was visited by scientific pil- 
grims from every civilized"country under the sun. A 
number of light anecdotes, a short mortuary notice, 
and some rather fierce controversies in, the scientific 
journals make up the sum of the German literature 
concerning this prince of zoologists. Scarcely more 
do we find in the French, save for a loving and gentle 
review of his life by his successor in the University 
of Liege, M. Paul Frederic; and it is to this review 
that I am indebted for the main biographical facts in 
the present sketch. That a complete “Life of 
Schwann” has not long ago been published in Ger- 
many is an unaccountable mystery in a country that 
idolizes its men of science as other nations idolize 
their soldier heroes. 


M. A. LANE 


Early Life cf the Discoverer 


It as at Neuss, then, that Schwann was born, not 
far in point of time from the birth of Bismarck, 
Darwin, and-Leo. XIII. Napoleon was busy that 
year annexing Holland, but politics did not disturb 
the life of Leonard Schwann, the printer of Neuss, 
who saw his boy 'Theodor—the fifth of his thirteen 
children—grow up with his own love of handicraft. 
Schwann was scarce ten years old when he arranged 
in his father’s house a small laboratory in which he 
devised and constructed various electric and physical 
apparatus by the use of the most crude material. He 
was ‘meanwhile learning the elements of language 
from his elder brothers and his parents, and in 1820 
he entered the progymnasium of his native town where 


he studied Latin and Greek, and other branches, until_ 


1826. In the last mentioned year (for the Schwanns 
were devout Roman Catholics) he matriculated at the 
Jesuit College at Cologne, where three years were 
spent in the study of history, classics, physics and 
mathematics. He evinced a most réziitkoble liking 
for physics, and incidentally captivated his instructors 
with his raré precocity, his astuteness, his application, 
and, above all, with his happy, sunny disposition and 
a vivacity which never flagged even in the face of 
the most exacting study. 

In 1829. he withdrew from the college at Cologne 
and entered the University of Bonn. At this time 
Schwann had no definite notion of the work he would 
select for his professional career. His parents, who 
were large-minded, ambitious, and liberal in the dis- 
position of their children's lives, fancied for their 
brilliant son the career of an ecclesiastic. At this 
time Schwann's elder brother, Peter, was already 
professor of theology and.honorary canon at the 
University of Freiburg. His .parents, however, did 
not interfere with Theodor’s predilection for science, 
so that, upon his entrance to Bonn, he continued his 
studies in that direction. He now decided he would 
enter medicine, and to this desire his parents inter- 
posed not the slightest objection. 

It was a fortunate moment for the future dis- 
coverer that he selected Bonn for his university, for 
at Bonn he came under the influence of great 
Johannes Mueller, the founder of modern physiology, 
and the leading physiologist of Europe. Mueller was 
a man who did things. His is the unique distinction 
of having written whole text- 
books of physiology consisting 
of description of his own 
researches... His. lectures 
resounded throughout Europe, 
and it was at these brilliant 
seances that Schwann formed 
the acquaintance of Henle, 
who was destined to become 
one of the world's greatest 
anatomists. Mueller was not 
only a physiologist, but an 
excellent judge of men and 
the ideal of the grand master. 
He saw in Schwann a mind of 
extraordinary originality, and Hodie TAB ad 
a patience and persistence | nifed). The heavy 
tare even among. German black lines are the 
devotees of the laboratory. 
In Bonn he honored the 
young student with an offer 
of an assistantship . and 
directed him in certain 
researches. which, | however, 
appear not to. have resulted : 
in anything worth mention. Following the custom 
of German students Schwann quitted Bonn for Wurz- 
burg. This was in August, 1$31. The anatomist 


insulating sheath 
discovered by 
Schwann. In the 
middle is a con- 
striction, the  pur- 


pose of which is 


unknown. 
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"was now twenty-one. Three not unprofitable months 
having been spent at Wurzburg, Schwann packed. his 
satchel (the mappe of the German student) and 
betook himself to Berlin to finish. Here he renewed 
his acquaintance with Johannes Mueller, who had 
been meanwhile translated to Berlin, and here, also, 
to his unspeakable delight, he was reunited with his 
friend Henle, whom Mueller had appointed assistant 
and caretaker of the museum. 

In 1834 Schwann took his degree of doctor and 
the great crisis of his life came to him with his 
diploma. The profession of medicine, with its worldly 
emoluments in case of ‘success beckoned to the young 
doctor on the one hand, while on the other, pure 
science, with its almost abject poverty yet seductive 
intellectual charms, invitingly tempted him. Which 
would he choose? Did he enter the practice of medi- 
cine he must give up his dreams of fame, for the 
fame of the medical practitioner is chiefly local and 
never permanent. Did he take science to his heart 
he must give up all hope of wealth and prepare him- 
self for the acceptance of a life of poverty. At this 
critical time the all-powerful influence of Mueller 
decided the issue and saved to pure science the genius 
of Theodor Schwann. 

“If you practise medicine," said Mueller to the 
doubting young man, *all you can do will be to make 
money and live in a big house. If you take up science 
for your work you can accomplish some good in the 
world and win great fame." 


Worked for $7 a Month 
Schwann decided to remain at the university, and 
a place was made for him by promoting Henle from 
the position of caretaker of the museum. This “job” 
paid Schwann the munificent salary of $7 a month! 
The first work he had to do as a candidate for fame 


' was scraping the bones of a gigantic ray-fish to pre- 


pare them for articulation in the assembled skeleton. 
Today in the anatomical museum in Berlin can be 
seen numerous pieces, the rough scraping of which 
was done by the hands that were destined later to 
lay bare the mysteries of the animal body and to 
isolate nerve cells and their fibres—of which artful 
achievement the most skilled technician of the present 
day may be pardonably proud. But the scraping of 
bones was a pleasure to Schwann because it gave him 
an opportunity of laboring by the side of Johannes 
Mueller who, since the death of Cuvier, . was. the 
premier zoologist of Europe. One can form an esti- 
mate of the place which Mueller occupied when one 
considers that among his pupils were Helmholtz, 
Virchow, Haeckel, Reichart, and du Bois Raymond, 
to say nothing of Henle and Schwann himself. Henle 
has left us a portrait of Schwann at this period, the 
more valuable because of the fact that there remain 
alive few if any of those who recollect the boyhood of 
the father of the cell theory. This: portrait, with its 
implications, is a lesson to every. man who -has an 
object to attain and would learn how to attain it. 

\ccording to Henle, Schwann was a little bit of 
a fellow, considerably under the medium stature, with 
a round, bright; perfectly . beardless . face, . almost 
infantine in its expression and perpetually enlivened 
with a cheery smile which no disappointment, how- 
ever bitter, could damp down. It was amusing to” 
see him seated in the museum, surrounded :on: aH 
sides by bones of every conceivable size and variety, 
with his test-tubes. and. authorities near at hand—for 
Schwann researched during intervals of the inevitable 
bone-scraping. Henle and Schwann: spent the entire 
day in the museum or in Mueller’s laboratory, and 
were rewarded at night by having their supper at 
the master’s own table. Here was a boy engaged 
in making discovery after discovery which : plunged 
learned Europe into controversy after controversy, 
while earning $7 a month scraping bones! Still it 
was not money that Schwann was seeking. For him 
fame and money were  incompatible—and he 
wanted fame. ` 

In the two or three first years of Schwann’s 
association with Mueller the youpg man undertook 


a number of researches and virtually succeeded in all - 
of them. They were, too, works of the highest order, - 


any one of which had been sufficient to make their 
author immortal. If we do not today hear his name 
associated with these discoveries it is only because the 
greatness of his cell theory overshadows and obscures 
his other. labors. 
the fibres of which muscle consists can be sepa-- 
rated into ‘primitive fibrils, 
and he actually isolated these 
minute fibrils. He demon- 
strated the origin of the pecu- 
liar stripes in voluntary muscle 
fibres, and also the arrange- 
ment into bundles of these 
minute fibrils. 

He was the first to show 
that the capillary blood vessels 
have proper walls and he dem- - 
onstrated. that — arteries are 
contractile. 

He showed that the micro- 

scopic fibres of which nerves are 
mid: up are themselves in their 
turn made up of exceedingly 
minute fibrils—an. observation 
unknown until then. 
i He demonstrated’ that 
when a nerve is cut the fibres 
grow, and thus regenerate the 
severed nerve. 

He established the differ- 
ence between motor nerve fibres 
and sensory. ones by a series 
of. experiments . testing the 
properties of particular fibres 
with relation to the direction of nerve impulses, show- 
ing that impulses which come down from the spinal 
cord and cause movement of muscles travel along 


A. nerve cell from 


the frog's spinal 
ganglion. (Highly 
magnified). It has 
two fibres, one twin- 
ing around the 
other, the purpose 
of which was shown 
by Schwann. 


WHO 


"cell theory came to its origi- 


He was the first to show that - 


` tation he spoke freely of 
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Drawn from a portrait at the age of 65 


fibres different from those upon which sensation- 
impulses course upwards to the cord and thence to 
the brain. This work upon muscle stimulated -the 
researches of Helmholtz, du Bois Raymond, Pflueger 
and Bowman, in whose hands the key placed there by 
the boyish German student opened the way to most of 
the knowledge of muscle which science has today. 
Thus far Schwann had limited himself to ana- 
tomical research. We have now to regard him in his 
role of physiologist and bacteriologist, which was 


` really the most energetic, exciting, and, one may say, 


dramatic role in which he appeared. 

He discovered pepsin, and it was his researches 
that started up the long train of investigation which 
has resulted in all that is known of the chemistry of 
digestion. He not only discovered pepsin but he 
gave it the name it still bears after seventy-five 
years of research. 


Triumph of the Cell Theory 

He was one. of the strongest opponents of the 
ancient theory of spontaneous generation—the belief 
that life could: arise from non-living matter. In his 
day controversy raged fiercely around this question 
because of its supposed religious bearing. He showed 
beyond question that no life rose in an infusion which, 
carefully protected from the air, had been previously 
sterilized by heat. One of his opponents was the great 
Liebig who, to no purpose, fought his young country- 
man’s demonstrations with an obstinacy as fatuotis as 
it was unscientific. Schwann himself, the smiling boy, 
took. no- part in the tremendous controversies which 
his discoveries aroused. In the words of Paul Fred- 
eric, he tossed his ideas into the arena of science and 
then sutveyed the contentions of the lesser ones with 
an Olympian calm. It was Schwann’s work in this 
line which gave rise to the experiments which have 
made the name of Pasteur immortal. Without 
Schwann Pasteur had been impossible. In all this 
work Schwann was wholly original He had not 
followed in the wake of anybody. He had struck out 
into bold new paths of his own, .and each fresh 
announcement had the charm of the crowning glory 
of his career—the cell theory. 

Like most of the other 
important generalizations of 
science the main idea of the 


nator as a “flash” or “inspi- 
ration.” -One day Schwann 
and Schleiden were dining 
in the humble manner 
appropriate to the earners 
of salaries which an ordi- 
nary clerk would disdain. 
As was natural the subject 
of conversation was the 
nature of the. plant-cell. In 
this discussion it suddenly 
struck. Schwann that it 
would be very remarkable 
if the ‘animal body was con- 
structed on. the same plan. 


A  Ciated cell. 
, à È : V highly - 
Without the slightest hesi- SER: The Mire: 


part is broken. The 
trachea is lined with 
such cells, the hairs 
of which, by sharp 
strokes, wash out of 
the trachea the sub- 
stances on the sur- 


his thought: to his young 

companion, who received | 
the idea with considerable 

encouragement. Schwann at 

that. time had under obser- Ride: "of -the nien 
vation. a number of micro- brai.e. 

scopic preparations which MARC nane HR 

would have a direct bearing : 

on the problem, and he invited Schleiden to examine 
-them and pass judgment upon his “inspiration.” 
The two hastened at once to do this, and Schleiden 
unhesitatingly pronounced the structure of the grow- 
ing animals to be essentially the same as that of 
plants. In that first inspiration Schwann's whole 
theory had been outlined, and aH that was now. to 
be. done was to test it by actual observation. 


After some further preliminary inquiries Schwann _ 


began the investigations which resulted in the publi- 
cation of his book, “Researches on the Analogy 
between the Structure of Animals and -Plants.". His 
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problem was to show that the animal body consists 
of cells, all of which have been formed by the multi- 
plication of previously existing cells and that in this 
multiplication some. of the cells are so changed in 
shape, size, arrangement, and so on, as to form 
highly different tissues. For example, Schwann 
proposed to himself to prove that the only difference 
between the structure of the hair and, let us say, the 
stomach, is a difference in the size, shape, arrange- 
ment, and function of the cells which make up both 
structures. Stomach, hair, brain, bone, and so on, 
differ only inasmuch as the cells composing them, 
and the arrangement of those cells, differ. It was 
no easy problem, but, Schwann solved it, and his 
discovery let in a flood of light upon the hitherto 
wholly incomprehensible question of animal structure. 
By means of maceration and teasing he showed, that 
the color of the skin, and other tissue colors of the 
body, were caused by droplets of pigment produced 
by cells which he. called -pigment cells. He demon- 
strated that nails and. feathers consist of layers of 
cells flattened and hardened by pressure and other 
causes. He discovered the peculiar star-shaped cell 
of connective tissue, and the cellular nature of 
muscle both voluntary and involuntary. He found 
the enamel prisms of the teeth and how they are 
produced by the activities of the cells which manu- 
facture them.. He found the. fibres of the dental 
pulp and their connection with cells, and demon- 
strated the existence of the bone-cells which he rightly 
conceived were engaged in the making of bone. 


Genius Finds Its Reward 


With infinite skill he separated nerve tissue into 
its cellular elements and succeeded in isolating a 
single nerve cell—showing that the nerve cell, as 
might have been expected, was the most marvelous!y 
constructed cell in existence, with strange. tentacle- 
like protrusions, one of which is carried for enormous 
distances from the cell and enters into the formation 
of nerves, somewhat like a copper wire may be car- 
ried through a long distance from its battery. and 
yet carry the current which the battery. generates. 
This long fibre he found was. covered by several 
coats—an insulating coat, called to this day “the 
white substance of Schwann," and a protective coat 
which in its turn was a tube formed of flattened cells 
cemented together. This sheath is still called 
“Sehwann’s sheath.” ECL 

——Other and equally suggestive facts rose in 
the course of his investigations, each of them 
strengthening and clarifying his first impression; and 
he. soon had accumulated a mass of data» which, 
when marshaled, amounted to no less than a proof 
of the cell theory itself. E 


In 1838 Schwann had finished his researches and — 


published his famous little book which, archaic as it 
now appears, contains more that has remained unal- 
tered than any other great generalization save those 
of Darwin, Kepler, and Newton. The cell-theory, 


once launéhed, met with immediate and widespread. 


acceptance. Schwann's work took the anatomical and 
zoological laboratories of- Europe by storm, and in 
the few years following his discovery, microscopic 
science had made more progress than in the two 
centuries preceding that discovery. Meanwhile the 


little German anatomist was. still drawing his salary -: 


of $7 a month, uncomplaining, happy, and busy, and 
regarded as a kind of god by his former fellow stu- 
dents who were now in medicine and presumably 
growing rich and building big houses. ` i 
The claim of Schwann as the discoverer .of. the 


cell structure of the animal body -has been disputed . ; 


by French and English writers but without success. 
British authorities are fond of bracketing the name 
of Brown (1821) with that of. Schwann, whereas the 
French, ignoring Brown, seldom fail to recall the 
aphorism of Raspail, “Give me a cell and I will make. 
an organism." 


claims of their respective countrymen for equality 
with the young pupil of Mueller. An aphorism is not 
a fact Schwann did not borrow. his idea. from 
Raspail or Brown. He may never have heard of 
them. The idea was the spontaneous product of his 
own. brain. 
work, he followed in the tracks of nobody. If the 
name of any man is to be bracketed with that of. 


Schwann it is the name of Schleiden. And this is - 
the judgment of all who have looked into the - 


case. without. prejudice of race or country. Then, 


unlike his predecessors, he did not remain satis- . 


fied' with a vague, 
notion, but at once 
proceeded to put his 
theory to severe and 
long continued tests, in 
the making of which 
he evinced a power of 
technique which has 
not yet, in the course 
of three-quarters of a 
century, been ap- 
proached, to say noth- 
ing of being equalled. 
Schwann was one of 
the world’s great 
originals. 

Johannes Mueller 
had long since washed 
his hands of his extra- 
ordinary pupil. He 
followed his work, how- 
ever, with the interest 
of a father, and hav- 
ing suggested that the 
abnormal growth of . 
cells may be the cause 


indeterminate, hypothetical 


A  nerve-cell . from "y ‘spinal 


ganglion of ‘man. - (Highly 
magnified). The long projec- 
tion is the very minute nerve 
fibre, many thousands of which, 
wrapped up in a natural cable, 
make- a nerve. First isolated - 
by Schwann. E t : 


of disease, he made his pupil Virchow—who ‘carried | 
out the suggestion—famous.- This is all that Virchow : 
contributed to actual science, and his earlier assump- » - 


An impartial view of the work of the — 
Frenchman and Englishman will not validate: the’ 


In this, as in almost all of his other . 


; 
4 
, 
> 
A 


. become ` justly famous- 


one, wherefrom hangs a 


_ it whenever he could, and 


‘Iie lived in the lit" 
town of Woburn, nof frp Sewn ev JAMES 
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tions have not wholly stood the test of time. When 
the great cell theory was announced its remarkable 
author was only twenty-nine. At this age he was 
the foremost man of science in Europe. The ingeni- 
ous discoveries of chemists, physicists, astronomers, 
and geologists paled before the theory of Schwann, 
for Schwann had made man his study. And now 
his years of bone-scraping and research began at 
length to be rewarded by the highest honors attain- 
able—and a very small raise of pay. He was called 
to the University of Louvain, in Belgium, to be ordi- 
nary professor of anatomy, and some very humorous 
verses were written by one of his friends to cele- 
brate his "elevation" to this small position. But 
this position opened the way to the other things that 
Schwann desired, and these followed rapidly in the 
next succeeding few years. 

In 1841 the Society of Frankfort gave him the 
Soemenering medal; in 1845 the Royal Society of 
London awarded him the Copely medal In the 
same year the Sydenham Society translated his little 


The Maddening of Smith 
By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Author of “The Log of the Sea Angler '' 


GROUP of men were 
A standing around the 
fire of the Linnaian 
Club after dinner, looking 
at the flame. "The fireplace 
was wide, well furnished with seats in and out. You 
could really get into it. The Club had bought an 
old-fashioned New Bedford whaler, whose knees and 
timbers were soaked. with oil, impregnated with the 
salts of many seas, and the first invoice was on harid 
that night appealing to the artistic’ and esthetic 
tastes of the Club members, blazing in splendid colors, 
now deeply in a thousand tints, again spluttering like 
mimic fireworks, telling strange tales of the deep 
sea, of strong winds, of deadly calms, of the sea of 
light, of darkness, of abysmal depths, of profound 
sinks, mysteries, disappearances, and of dark days 
along the Spanish main. One of the lookers on said 
it reminded him of the earthquake and fire at San 
Francisco and so the conversation turned on the 
strange things seen during the great catastrophe. 
“The strangest thing I saw,” said Randolph, 


."was an enormous ‘advertisement painted | in. lurid 


colors, "Why not use so-and-so's pale ale today— 
Why? Everything was destroyed but the gigantic 
"Why? It was ten feet high and blood red, and the 
third day of the fire, three hundred thousand men, 
women and children confronted that ‘Why?’, stopped, 
amazed at the coincidence and passed. on wonder- 


ing, why? 


"Among the singular things that passed with the 
strange city was a spite fence, as high as the law 
allowed, that for years stood a menace to the peace 
of mind of more than one family. It was well rid of, 
in the general oblivion." 

"The . spite . fence," 
said; Dayton, . who “had 


for -his ^ philosophical < 
essays, "reminds me of 
the threat. of a. kinsman 
of my own, who once 
contemplated building 


tale.” 

“Stir the coals, and 
give it to us,” said Corey, 
the impressionist. 

Dayton ‘smiled and 
punched the coals: “If 
it is- not good,- you can 
lay it to the fact that it 
is true. My. kinsman’s 
name. was : Smith.. - We 
have heard of Sir. John 
Smith. I know a Titan 
Smith, and there is our 
friend, Hopkirison. Many 
hate succeeded in rising 
above the name, in one 
way and another, but my 
kinsman’s name was 
Darius Smith and his 
father had married a 
Smith, and he so despised 
the name that he abused 


adopted it as a Christian 
name and on his cards 
you read Smith Smith. 


M: PRESTON. 


from Boston, and beings 


book. Meanwhile the Royal Belgian Academy made 
him one of its members, and the Belgian Academy 
of Medicine one of its corresponding members. He 
was also honored with corresponding membership in 
the scientific academies of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Stockholm, and Bologne. The medical 
societies of London, Turin, St. Petersburg, Goet- 
tingen, and Christiania made him a corresponding 
member, and honorary membership as conferred on 
him by the University of Moscow. Half a dozen 
of the universities of Germany gave him their degrec 
of doctor of philosophy, and Europe poured upon 
him other honors which no mere title could measure. 
He had won his fight, this smiling boy, and had 
vindicated, in the highest possible degree, the unerr- 
ing judgment of his friend and master who had 
saved, from the rank and file of mere practitioners, 
a genius whose greatness belonged to the whole world. 

In 1848 Schwann resigned from the Louvain and 
accepted the chair of anatomy at Liege which he 
filled almost continuously until he was incapacitated 


of an irritable disposition he was at loggerheads witt 
half the town. He was a man of wealth, owned’ a 
beautiful place and had no near neighbors, but one 
day a lot which he had been thinking of buying, but 


which: was held at a fancy price, .bécause the man “; 


knew that he wanted it, was sold and a cheap house 
put up not fifty feet from his own. In fact it seemed 
as though the parties had endeavored to get as 
offensively near as possible, and as the family was 
large, and the children were musical with triangles 
and accordions, my relative was rendered at first 
unhappy, and finally a raging lion, if you can imag- 
ine a man by the name of- Smith leonine. 

"He was so incensed.at the Frisbie family that 
he would not speak to them but he wrote many 
letters, ór his attorney did, trying to buy them out. 
But they refused to sell, and the place became a blot 
and eyesore in the landscape, and really ruined the 
symmetry and beauty of the Smith place. 

"It was at this stage of the history that I,-as-a 
boy; went to visit’ Uncle Smith Smith, and I enjoyed 
the triangle and the accordion in an open-hearted 
fashion as became a boy... 3 ETSI 

“My Uncle Smith had.in the past been. a Deacon 
in: the Methodist Church, but he had. thrown that 
over. In fact, to see him pacing up and down in the 
parlor with plugs of cotton in his ears, making 
remarks at the next-door neighbors, the. Frisbies, 
was a fearsome experience for even a-boy. . He spent: 


1907 


by the maady of which he died January 14, 1882, at 
Cologne. His life had been pure and simple. He had 
never known the tarnish of commercialism, never felt 
the degrading touch of greed. He was not rich, he did 
not live in a big house, he never accepted a penny of 
the tribute which superstition and ignorance pay to 
quackery or deception of any other kind, but he 
securely laid the foundation of that safe and scientific 
art of medicine which is the hope of the future. 

In 1878 the thirtieth anniversary of his profes- 
sorship at Liege was celebrated in the university in 
the presence of half the distinguished zoologists, 
anatomists, and physiologists òf Europe, and his 
bust was placed in a high niche in the halls of the 
institution. On that occasion, liis successor, Paul 
Frederic, said of him: 

"It was for the truth he labored and triumphed. 
An appreciative posterity will inscribe his name 
among the benefactors of the human race, and they 
wil accord him the only recompense worthy of his 
work—immortality." 


his days in devising ways to 
get even. He consulted a 
carpenter and got estimates 
on a hundred foot spite 
fence, but his lawyer advised 
him that this would keep off the sun from the Fris- 
bies and would give them grounds for libel. He then 
thought of establishing a skunk farm next to them, 
but this: gave chance of too much retaliation. Skunks 
were ‘then inactive demand for their skins, which 
sold as chilled: otter. 

“One day I noticed that he was very much elated, 
and after asking me to harness the horse, he drove 
me into the next town, about three miles distant, and 
stopped at a music store, where a tall, thin young 
lady stood behind the counter, chewing gum. 

"'I want to see a talking machine; said Uncle 
Smith. “The loudest you have, he added. The girl 
brought out one with a mouthpiece like a Japanese 


.morning glory, three feet across, and started it. I 


clapped my hands to my ears, and a heavenly smile 
of hope beamed on Uncle's face. It was the first I 
had seen. - I could easily imagine how he looked 
when he. led the choir, and took up the collection at 
the evening meeting of the. First. Methodist in 
Woburn, a few years before. 

“ ‘Can you make it louder?’ he asked. 

"'Louder? asked the young woman. 

," "*Yes; said Uncle Smith, ‘I want it to be heard 
five miles away, dern it, around corners, over moun- 
tains and under ground.’ 

“We have.a new invention, said the clerk, look- 
ing at him sharply. ‘It has two megaphones instead 
of one, which. will give twice as much sound.’ 

"'Haven't you got 
one .with half a. dozen 
megaphones ? asked 
Uncle. 

* *No,' said the clerk, 
turning pale. “Two meg- 
aphones the duplex 
application, is all we 
have, at least today.’ 

"'No triplets, eh? 
said Uncle, looking at 
her over his spectacles 
and laughing. 

certainly not, 
replied the. young lady 
faintly, --who was fast 
merging into hysterics of 
some kind. “Fhe sound 
increases with the size of 
the megaphone.’ 

“Oh, that’s it, but 
don’t they come bigger? 

“*No,’ was the reply. 

“*Pack that up then. 
Il take it. Now about 
music?’ said Uncle Smith. 
‘What would you sug- 
gest, my dear? I want 
the most dreadful, dole- 
some, lonesome, melan- 
choly, bilious . sounding 
musié. that's: ever been 

- writ. Something. that will 
make a man think of 
suicide, something that 
will drive rats out of a 
house. : 

An. $9 €6L.. SAL 


“The children were musical with triangles and accordions” : Uncle, glaring at the 
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DRAWN BY JAMES. M. PRESTON, 
“Old Captain Frisbie sat there all day as cool as. a cucumber" 


frightened woman, ‘that’s what I want it for, to drive out rats,’ 


“The young woman moved back several steps, grasped her throat violently, | 


and I think she must have swallowed her gum in her agitation, so alarmed was 
she by the ferocity of his expression. 

“ ‘Theres Wagners music, sir, she said, ‘but if you want. something real 
mournful, there's Selection 42 of Watts’ hymns, “O, That Will Be Joyful.” We 
had that made for the captain of a rival to the Salvation Army. It’s all repeti- 
tion. They brought it back. The girl said it made people dizzy to hear it. 

‘‘Try that, cried Uncle, fairly beaming. ‘Try it on me and this boy 
and yourself.’ 

“The young lady was now so nervous that I offered to help her, and she 
whispered in my ear, ‘Run out, sonny, and ask a man, any man to come in. 
Your D pt a's mad, aint he? 

‘Mad! said I. ‘I guess he is. He's ravin’ and been that way—' 

“But before I could explain she said, ‘I knew it. Get him out as soon as 
possible She got the disk in finally and started it. Then the phono- 
graph screamed: 

‘ʻO, that will be joyful—, we meet to part no more. O, that will be joyful, 
joyful, joyful— O, that will be joyful, O forever more. O, that will be joyful, 
joyful, joyful. O, that will be joyful.’ 

"'Wind it up again, said Uncle Smith, mopping his face, and for an hour 
he kept the girl winding and showing him how to. wind it. 

"'No matter about taking it off. I shall never remove it, at leas! 
not until Hades freezes over. No, I don’t want any more. . One tune 
is enough for me.’ 

“The young lady's.shriek was checked off in ‘O, that, will be. 
joyful, joyful, and for ten minutes the machine. roared- like a. steam 
engine. Then some one came in. In fact, a large crowd of Woburn- 
ites had- gathered: 

"Uncle paid the bill, took the machine out and drove to the tín 
shop of the village, and when the man came out said: 

“You see this megaphone?’ 

“Yes; said the man. 

"'Well, I want you to make an enlargement, about fifteen feet 
across, to fit onto it. How much will it be? The man looked at 
Uncle a moment, scratched -his head, made some measurements and. 
said, "Ten dollars.’ Uncle paid the money, and having received a. 
promise that two, one for each megaphone, would be ready the fol- 
lowing day, drove home. . I took the horse out to the stable, and as 
I began to unharness, an awful whirring, scraping sound filled- the 
barn and the old horse shied, and trembled as the blast came. 

““O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful—, O, that will be joyful. 
We meet to part no more.’ 

“T walked up ‘to the house, and. there sat Uncle Smith in his 
chair on the veranda. . The talking machine was aimed at the Frisbie 
home, fifty feet away, and the air was filled with the jubilant notes, 
'O, that will be joyful—we meet to part no more.’ 

“The Frisbie family were all lined up, leaning on the fence. 
They appeared greatly interested, but gradually dropped away, one 
after another, after the instrument had been wound twenty times—all 
but old Captain Frisbie, who sat in his arm chair, his blue woolen 
stocking feet up in sight, a habit that infuriated Uncle Smith partic- 
ularly, and when “O, that will be joyful, joyful’ pealed out ior the 
thirtieth time I fancied that the old man looked the picture of 
enjoyment. 

""Think its getting on his nerves? asked Uncle Smith, with a 
horrible smile. i 

"'I think he's afraid you are going to stop, said I. “Hes 
enjoying it. 

"'Wind her up, said Uncle Smith, looking a little sober. ‘We'll 
have the tin triple duplex elliptic expansion tomorrow. This is only 
a sort of prelude. Afraid I am going to stop is he, Aleck? If I can't 
keep this thing a-going Pll hire one of them Italian organ grinders 
by the month.’ 


“Uncle Smith: looked absolutely fiendish as he-said this. I began. 


Frisbie windows. I think they thought it strange. -The next day Uncle was up 
at five o'clock. -He had always been an early riser, and-1 first dreamed of, and 
then heard, the strains of ‘Q, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful’ rising almost 
before the sun was up. ‘We took turns in winding the machine all day. Uncle 
divided us into the port and starboard watches and we took it in shifts of two 
hours, then an hour, and then a half hour. I think it began to work on him, but 
he didn't say so. It had been played from 5:50 A: M. up to 3 P. M., then the 
extra tin megaphones came, and Uncle put them on and propped them up with 
clothes poles and went into the garden to try it. 

“O, that will be joyful, joyful— 

“I saw him dodge as though something had hit him, and the tin man's horse 
at the rear backed suddenly, pulled. up the post, whirled about and started down 
the street just in time to collide with a big auto, which went to pieces, but fortu- 


nately killed no one. - This made the tin man mad .and in a moment later the | 
owner of the automobile came in with a monkey wrench to see what the noise: 


was about. Both megaphones were howling, *O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful,’ 
and he could not make himself heard, so he contented himself with shaking his 


fist in Uncle's face. The talking machine sang until eleven that night, and the 


cook gave notice and left the next morning, for some retreat, I think, and I 
noticed that the Frisbie doors and windows were closed, but occasionally I would 
see a pale face at the window and at regular time, two-thirty, old Captain Frisbie 
came out and got into his easy chair, leaned back and Uncle would send. me 
down into the garden with the opera. glass to report how he looked. We had had 
sixty hours of ‘O, that will be joyful, and the sound was becoming hoarser, .the 
disk was wearing out, and during my watch on the third day, it became an awful 


“scratch and I could see that it was getting on Uncle's nerves, but he was dead 


game and Captain Frisbie still came up, and one day he was barefooted. 

* Don’t he look kind. of weak today, Aleck, kind of blue under the gills, eh? 
asked Uncle, handing me the opera glasses. ‘Aint his big foot trembling? — 

“I took a look and expressed the opinion that he was beating time, and he 
certainly looked as- though he was at the opera. 

* ‘Beating time, is*he?’ yelled Uncle, and hauling back a spring he quadrupled 
the speed and sent ‘O, that will be joyful, ahead and around the quarter stretch 
in about 1:15. Old Dr. Watts would have turned in his grave if he could have 
heard this hymn galloping at that speed, but the big bare foot of Captain Frisbie 
didn't respond; it kept right on. - *He's trying to brazen it out, said Uncle, *but 
IH fetch him.’ 

“The girl that brought us eggs had to leave her horse a mile down the street, 


and she told me that they heard ‘O, that will be joyful’ at the Sunnycook Mill. 


Junction, four miles away. It came with the wind. 

“On the fourth day and night Uncle invented a motor with the aid of the 
sewing machine, that wound the thing up automatically, and he let it run all 
night. In the morning we found the old cat dead, and saw Captain Frisbie 
watering his ponies as fresh.as a lark. 


*Uncle had now paid for two smashups, and was beginning to show wear and 


tear on his nerves. He grew pale, had dark rings about his eyes, and was very 


nervous, and I fancied his eyes protruded. He had filled his ears with cotton as - 


I had, but nothing could keep out this awful ‘O, that. will be. joyful, joyful, 
joyful. On the fifth day Uncle appeared very much cast down. No one could be 
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to think that-the girl might be right, as he kept it-going until two AAT EMI E Rati EON: ; ` 


in the morning, and every once insa while I could -see faces in the 


“Uncle propped them up ‚with: clothes poles and went into the garden to try it” 


"od. d 


-amseM we have done: good. work: in Overal.” 


The Divine, the Avenger! 


By Maarten Maartens 


Illustrations by R. F. James 


1 
THE TRAGICAL FARCE 


T WAS the seventeenth day of February, 1905: the Town Council 
of Overal were met in solemn conclave. Overal is a little Dutch ` 
town. pieturesquely perched by the river: there are ups and 

downs—mountains we call them about this flat champaign—in its 
narrow and huddled houses: from grass-grown squares its churches 
look down - gentle slopes of cobble-stones, that go winding away 
between the old walls of rich brown brick, broken only by dark- 
green shutters and little shimmery. squares of glass. At least so it 
used to be, not many yesrs ago., There are other breaks now. 

The Town Council of Overal sat; as is the habit of town coun- 
cils, deliberating tery lengthily with many an-invented or inverted 
pro and con. the scene of their slow loquacity was the fine old 
central. chamber of the ancient: *Stadhüis," the fi'teenth-century 
Town Hallà big room with oak panelling and oak rafters, and à 
modern Liberty green wall-paper and cheap leather chairs. Behind: 
tle Burgomaster's sest of honor rose a splendid carved ^ marble 
mantel, a masterpiece of Jan Wouters (1673), and above that 


looked forth on.the present proceedings, with perpetual gaze of unmoved con- 


tent, the proud face of a former black-robed Head of the city, by Van Dyck. 

The Burgomaster of To-Day sat in his mahogany chair, witli its’ green velvet: 
back, under the | portrait of his majestic predecessor. ‘The Burgomaster. of 
To-Day was’ fat as.a Durgomaster Should be, but his fatne$s; was not dignity of | 
port, it was superfluity. of grease. His great face shone purple, and coarse: 
it looked as if some one had banged- it in, and then insufficiently bulged it out. 
again. "The Burgomaster-was a Government | ‘official, and-also the w ealthiest man 
présent. ‘There were many fairly wealthy men in the prosperous little place; 
The Burgomaster’s patronymic *was à common one in the country: he was a 
-plebeian, Jike all: the town -councillors. . The patrician coats of arms under the 
_ rafters bore:the names that were as dead as the. patricians, and as coats of arms 
in. general: - ‘Phe Burgomaster’s name was Piet van- Dunk. . 

He.looked round on his town council: a; doctor, a couple of lawyers, one or 
_ two employers. of labor, several tradesmen, a mill-hand to pléase the populace. 
The mill-hanc did- most of the talking, about the-rights of working man. 
Y. "We are poor," said the: ‘Burgomaster. Then, for the words left an unpleas- 
Tabi? taste in his mouth, as if he had bitten his own tongue; he -corrected hirseH: 
“The City is” poor," he said. ; . 

We ‘cannot. ignore the. fact, gentlemen, that our accommodation is. entirely - 


- insufficient, . We must build. + Practically, not to^ put. too fine:a ‘point. onzit, we 


` hst: Dard” anew town-hall. But-wé have no funds to do it witi And airea 
our admirable administration, has..allowed .the. local. rates to take the form of an 
incomeé-t "x ‘of ai penny in the florin, or five per cent., in addition to the Govern- 
ment tas: .whieh- is more. No: man can pay more -than about a tenth of his income 


Es direct: taxation." P d uus 


“The ich. can," ‘said’ the milt- hand The Burgomaster waved two conciliatory 
figé “Unless we are. to sit boxed up. here,” he said, “to the end of our days, 
vith the—ah! !—growing. needs. of. a great administration crowding us out, funds 
pst: be forthcoming, large. funds." 


“Nobody needs. more than five hundred a year," burst in the mill-hand. ““We' 
^ cam tax tho: e that hase: niore—the—the more !" 


The: tradespeople “nodded ‘approval: the employers of labor smiled 
uncomfortably. 
Phe’ rights of. the. people continued the mill hand. 
~SOrder!” said the. Burgomaster, letting his ebony hammer fall on the green 
^ £ablecloth before him: :*I quite- agree with the last speaker—I mean as regards 
~the. rights of the peoples But there is no need for such extreme measures as he 
proposes. Let us consider, gentlemen, the requirements of the case." 
“You've barely done. restoring the old hall $’ rudely interrupted a keen lawyer, 


2 with a- hat het fe ce. x. And yeu. now want to pull it down?" 


Mynheer yan: ‘Dank: waved his fingers again—it was a gentle sweep, away 
from Jim; ot thoughts: ‘that: Y 


“Wet shell pull down. nothing,” he said. 
observed, thet: we have restored this old historic hall. Yes, gentlemen, T flatter. 
He smiled round the half- circle;ot . 
| heads. behind. the long green tables. “Allow me to recapitulate. Five years ago, 
ám the. first: year ot my Bui "gom nastership; we undertook the great work of, restora- 


s s 


Nu 


vere wrong and oüghtn't to be. He rules the Whole- 
* - comniunity | witht (except the inill-hand) and also his own household, and hiniself: 
“It is true, as Mynheer Post has- 


Wherein Apollo Incarnate 
" Drives a Motor Car 


tion. -With the-aid of a Government grant, and under the. super- 
vision. of the Government official who has done the same thing all 
.over the country; the «work of restoration has been thoroughly and 
efficiently. carried out. by. our -local workmen. The beautiful old 
building is as good as new. > We càn look around and say with satis- 
faction that there is hardly a vestige-of the old rubbish left." The 
Burgomaster cast his little ferret eves they were nearly lost ii the 
fatness of his face—slowly round-the old oak rafters and panelling 
underneath. _He remembered how that beautiful light varnish, with 
its wholesome smell of turpentine, had-once been all black and 
“shiny, in a constant irregular Play. of lights and-shaces. 
/ E ir cost a lot of money,” he-sighed, *especially the re-fronting 
.. of the whole facade with: those plaster nioulds: But you all remein- 
“ber what a stste tlie old- stone figures were’ in. . So weither=stained ! 
And_some of them had lost‘ their noses!” The Burgomaster himself 
had never. had-a nose to lose, “but nobody minded that. 
However," sig:ed the Burgom:ster- contentedly, “that money 
was found without inereasing our five. per-cent. local tex. You 
1 know how it was found. We sold the Frans Hals—the ‘Governors 
of the Leper-house'—to Pierpont Morgan. I am sorry to say, deeply sorry, that it 


has since been valued at more than he gave for it." 


“The blood-hound m said the mill-hand, between his teeth. 

“Now,” continued the- Burgomaster smoothly, “as: to the matter. in hand. 
What. we. propose is to. retain this quaint little building as it stands, but to. throw 
out, on the left side; across part of the square—to build on to.this piece, as it 


were, a modern edificc —halt a dozen additional rooms; combining the whole under 


one new tubular roof.’ 
“Whats a tübular roof?" asked the doctor. 
"I don't know. - That;is-what the architect called it," replied, .a.little shame- 
facedly, Mynheer van Dunk. m 
The money that was wasted on titivating this old place, ".sáid the mill-hand, 
"might have been spent on feeding the School children." ' 
DE hey are fed already,” replied the Burgomaster. with slight impatience, “and 
we put.on the last penny. on the income tax.to give them an-annual trip abroad." 
“Have you àny. plans, in drawing?" 


oor 


demanded one of the lawyers. 

“We haye,” replied the Burgomaster, unroling-a parchmént on which.all.ezes 
had. long. ‘been. fixed. It represented an architect's. fronts, and- elevations and the 
rest of it: for as hideous a.piece of “modern. Style” building as people can pnt: up 
even in Overal ` jów- -a-day s. The. thing was à mass: of twists . and. flourishes,’ with 


glazed. tiles. and cheap. mosaics and ‘terra cotta faces all over thé false lines. of. its 
“three lieterogeneous facades, - The fourth. side was banged up against the west 


wall of the old’ place- (which wall must therefore come down)-.and: a- dome-like 
erection with little side-domelets. had been planned . over -the -distorted ensemble 
after the destruction of. the gabled: fifteenth-century (slates: . The Burgo: raster 
eyed the neat designs with .undisguised satisfaction. "T cannot Hen: too highly, 
he said, “of the practical: sensé of our town-architeet:” ; í 

The drawings went róund slowly from hand to-hand. “They mot with- i ungni- 
mous admiration. Only one man pitched them indigrrantly | aside— Titile: V ndry, 
the notary, the curious, cecentrie little ' bachelór; Who never agreed. with what 
ánybody said. ec i ei VEU E | 
Fhe expense will obe "great; said thé Burgomaster, watching the nods and 
grins of approval. = “The expense willbe great, undeniably—but,. then, -look 
at the result!” : ! ee 

"A simpler buila: would answer the purpose as , well,". said the mill-hand, 
“and you could feed pes poor. . "These éricaustic ies. are taken out of the mouths 
of the .people." J 

The Burgomaster, threw ‘Out his ‘chest. Would you: ‘da nothings "*he- asked 
indignantly, “for thé sake of Beauty, ‘for the causé of Art? * 

"No," said the Toi hand. T Y 

"Where's the monéy. tp come from, any way: ? said the hatchet-faced. lawyer. 

“That,” replied Mynheer van Dunk, “is the next question. -1 now cóme to that. 
EI proposer Params oF Put. it concisely — thatit" come ‘out ‘of. thé> chimney 
behind ‘me : i T 

There w was a murmur tof! gratified applause: aoe 

“The chimney behind mé," -pursued the Birgomaster, EC t: beautiful. piece of 
work, and we all nüght - like -to keep' "—this with, a-frown at-the little" notary's 
face—" Very interesting, indeed, oh, very interesting! Put: it seems, absurd to 


ser 


have a small fortune lying useless. here, in.a PH -piéce." 
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THE DIVINE, THE 


“Why absurd?” demanded the little notary, in a shrill, suppressed voice. 

“Oh, absurd!” Everybody agreed that it was absurd. The mill-hand added 
that it was “a sin,” but he hastened to add (for the sake of his electors) that he 
had not used the word in its theological sense. 


“I have an offer," resumed the Burgomaster, “for the mantel-piece as it 


stands, with the Van Dyck picture, of seventy-five thousand florins—enough to 
erect the new buildings there, and also to clear away the little old chapel with 


the last bit of city wall and to put up the new lavatories on that site, so much 


needed, and,” he added hastily, with a nervous glance at the mill-hand, “to do 
other things for the benefit of the working classes.” 

“What things?” demanded the mill-hand peremptorily. 
whole assembly with his Voice Of The People, and he knew it. 

“More soup-kitchens,” said the Burgomaster, hastily. “My offer, gentlemen, 
I may perhaps go so far as to tell you, is from Rothschild!” His voice dropped. 
He did not say what Rothschild, or which; he spoke the momentous word sol- 
emnly, slowly, as one says “The Government” or, rather, “The Church.” All 
countenances grew hushed. 

“Ags it stands—that includes removal at his expense?" remarked a vulgar- 
faced brute, a contractor. 

The gentlemen crowded round to have a good look at the chimney-piece. The 
old Burgomaster, in his ruff and fur mantle, gazed full at them, with unconscious 
content. There was much very lovely carving of fruit and foliage about the 
white marble; in niches, in each side of the portrait, stood two exquisitely finished 
statues, one of Venus, the other of Apollo—why? Simply because the Burgomas- 
ter who had given this princely gift and the artist who had fashioned it had loved 
Art and Love for Love's sake. 

“It is agreed," said the Burgomaster, “in theory, that the offer be accepted? 
We must hold a formal meeting, of course, to discuss and ratify the proposal." 

Undoubtedly it was agreed. They complimented him as if the offer had been 
his doing. “The New Town-Hall,” said somebody, “will go admirably with the 
smartest modern house on the market-place. For instance, Mr. Rook"—a bow to 
one of the tradespeople—*"with yours." 
When the meeting had broken up and 
all other members had filed out: Vandry, 
the little old notary, lingered for one 
moment, in the dark and empty room. 
He lifted his shriveled old face, dis- 
torted with rage and agony, to the 
reposeful marble, to the 
proudly contented countenance above 
the ruff. And he lifted both arms also, 
the fierce fists impotently clenched. 

"My God!" he breathed. “My 
God!” 

And suddenly it seemed to him in 
the dark shadows of the dying day- 
light as if a thing happened that froze 
the blood in his veins. For he saw the 
head of the marble figure bend towards 
him, as if the only god he ever wor- 
shipped, the Lord and King of Beauty, 
had heard this dumb cry for ven- 
geance, had granted a faithful votary’s inarticulate prayer. 

The little wrinkled notary hurried away into the street, without daring to 
look back. The night was already dark and drizzly. Cold, miserable damp hung 
about the gas-lamps, the flaring shop windows, the half-deserted streets. “There 

one thing still unspoilt in the damaged Stadhuis of this devastated city,” 
‘flected Vandry, “and that is the unrestored chimney-piece.” The angry tears 
choked his wizened old throat. He could eat no dinner. His thoughts were of 
Apollo the Destroyer, and he shuddered as he remembered, in the shadows, that 
bend of the beautiful head. 

He went to his bed, very wrathful, and he dreamed in fevered tossings a 
remarkable dream. He saw, in the stillness of the sleeping city, the marble god 
descend from the pedestal, and pass through the unconscious streets. Right and 
left the lucent figure wandered and entered many houses and passed out of them 
again and passed on. Then, suddenly, as is the strange and cruel way of dreams, 
the vision went to pieces—the seeking image faded out of sight. It had roved 
into the meaner outskirts of the city and it came not forth again. And someone 
was beating the fat heart of the Burgomaster, until the big man roared like a—bull. 

Smilingly complacent, and roaring at nothing but his own importance, the 
Burgomaster composed himself under his purple night-cap and snored serenely 
and woke again. *Pshaw!" he said. “Al this fuss about art and beauty! If 
people are such fools as to give a fortune for an old chimney-piece because other 
fools can't give quite as much—we sensible men musn't go far to stop them. 
Look at poor Vandry! Talks all day about art and is as ugly as sin! Sticks 
and stones! Give me a live beautiful face—that's beauty. "That's the beauty 
that every one can feel and thatll always fetch its price. 
jargon—pah!” 

“Don’t you go saying such things to Amanda,” rejoined the Burgomasterin. 

Amanda was the wealthy couple’s only child, the apple of her father’s eye. 
His love imagined her to be exceeding beautiful, but that she was not. She was 
just as pleasant-faced, not too interesting, rather heavy-looking dreamy girl. 


He terrorized the 


beautiful, 


Il 
THE FARCICAL TRAGEDY 


in a garret of a low little house on the windling Dyke a boy lay sleeping. 
Through the uncurtained window, from time to time, as the clouds drove past, a 
watery moon cast its rays across his face. In another corner, in the dark, lay 
another sleeper, a young brother. You could hear their rhythmic breathing in 
the stillness. The elder, the boy under moonlight, a youth of barely twenty sum- 
mers, had pillowed his head upon one folded arm. The hand that dropped away 
loosely beside it, would have shown in a clearer light, signs of grimy manual 
labour, but hand and arm were moulded as those of a Grecian statue, and the 
face that lay upturned towards the window was a sight for gods and men. It 


“What’s your name?" asked the Burgomaster 


But all this art- 
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was a young, young face, without dint of time or trouble, in the perfect chiseling 
of its features, the soft contours of its rounded cheeks. Brown locks, with a . 
warm glow of chestnut, closed about the unsullied forehead: under the exquisite 
curve of the eyebrows long violet lashes lay slightly upcurled. The red lips had 
separated somewhat, enough to suggest the white gleam of young teeth: the 
down under the quivering nostrils spoke of all the immense promise of manhood, 
still belied by the faint dimples in cheeks and chin. As he lay there, on his 
truckle bed in the mean garret, a happy sleeper, he had tossed his neck and 
bosom free of the coverlet: his lithe stretched limbs partly indicated under heavy 
shadows, as a god might rest, enshrouded in mist. So he slept, and the moon 
looked in at the window, and upon the unbroken silence of the garret sank a 
deeper silence yet as of a Presence Divine, “What is it?" said the younger 
brother, turning in his sleep. “What did you say?” No one answered him. 
With a deep sigh he glided back again into his dreamland. The elder lay motion- 
less, dreaming of nothing, only happy, as the hours passed on in slumber, with 
the happiness of perfect repose. 

An alarum went off with a persistent clang. The two brothers struggled to 
their feet in the dark. They lighted a candle and began dressing, the younger, 
Fritz, rather grumpy, the elder, Henk, carelessly cheerful as was his wont, because 
life is so pleasant, he himself could scarcely have told you why. 

As they turned to stumble downstairs, Fritz held up the candle. Henk 
raised his eyes to his brother's face. "Fritz," he said, "don't forget to—" 

Fritz dropped the candle with a crash. 

“Why! What on earth did you do thn: for?" cried Henk in the semi-dark. 

“I don't know," stammered Fritz. “You looked so different. Never mind 
me, Henk. It’s all right. Lets hurry up with our coffee.” 

Laughing at the idea of looking so different, Henk Arend clattered down 
stairs. In the kitchen-living-room his mother stood cutting great hunches of white 
bread and brown. ‘fhe two lads settled down to their rough breakfast with a 
will. The mother busied herself with the kettle: then she sat down opposite them. 
“Don’t stare at me so, mother," said the eldest, uncomfortably, digging his white 

teeth into his thickly buttered chunk. 

“Was I staring at you?" she 
answered, looking away. The younger 
boy went off to his work. 

"Why, mother, do leave off star- 
ing!” complained Henk, with a wrig- 
gle. He lifted his own eyes to her 
face: she had risen. Round pellucid 
eyes they were, like great amber- 
brown stars, with depths within depths 
in them ever clearer, as a -well of 
unfathomable glee. She shook herself 
‘together, as from a reverie, and came 
round to him and brushed, with mild 

|. hand, the trembling curls from his 
“I’m a silly woman, Henk,” she 
said. “I—I always knew you were 
handsome, but I never knew till this 
morning—" she drew a long breath. 
“Pm afraid of you," she said softly, 
*your own mother—no human being 
has a right to such a face and eyes as that 

He started up impatiently. “Bosh!” he cried and ran to the door. “Is Fritz 
handsome, too?" i 


brow. 


“Fritz is a dear, nice-looking boy, but—" She shaded her face with her 
hand—*Don't look at m^ like that, Henk. You strike me all of a heap. I—I—": 
she caught hold of a c. iir and sat down. He had come back to her and put his 
arm around her neck. “Silly little mother," he said. “Every old duck thinks her 
duckling's a swan.” And he went out, whistling, to his work at the motor factory, 
where he attended to the motors and did duty as chauffeur. 


He passed along the early, half-awakened streets in his much-stained work- 
ing clothes, his leather cap pushed back from his forehead, his bright face 
laughing to the world. There were not many people about as yet, but there 
were enough to observe him as he passed, and to pause in their occupations and 
stand gazing after him. Not any whom he met, but turned: one woman, forgetful 
of her road, went wandering down a by-street, in wild hopes of seeing that vision 
again. Another from her window, cried out after him, meaningless words that 
sounded like a shriek. Yet another sank cowering on the pavement in a mad 
burst of inexplicable tears. But most, men and women, stood aside in solemn 
wonderment, gazing after him, gazing, gazing as he walked. The streets that he 
passed through were unlovely—unloveliest where the citizens had expended money 
on tearing down the quiet old buildings and erecting smart, multi-colored shops 
and dwelling-houses, in what the fashionable Dutch architect chooses to call 
“modern style." “Modern” it certainly is, for nowhere since the beginning of 
architecture, has anything appeared so originally hideous: style it has not, but 
only all contortions combined. The blind-souled burghers deemed its gay 
monstrosity was beautiful: they stood gazing with long, self-laudatious twinklings 
down the rainbow-wriggle of the widened streets. A rumor had spread already 
that their strenuous Burgomaster was going to erect a new big palace of 
modernity beside the little poky "Stadhuis"—tenders must be restricted (on this 
all “labor” voters were agreed) to local builders, and the well-paid work would 
cost the commune nothing, for the provident Burgomaster had found means to sell 
a silly old chimney-piece to “some mad American" -with more money than he 
knew how to spend. Hurrah for Piet van Dunk! Hurrah! £n 

. The lad Henk began to notice at the last that people were turning to look at 
him. The discovery made him sadly uncomfortable: he could not think what they 
wanted, or what he had done. He was glad to reach the motor-works and to 
take refuge in the shed at the back, where he did his daily tinkering. 

He was popular with the other men and boys, on account of his persistent 
good-nature, his love of life and laughter, his taking troubles as they came. 


“Got over your bad luck last night?" asked his chum, as he came in, for Henk Bet 


had been unfortunate at billiards. “However, you don't mind like us 
others. Hullo!’ 
“What?” cried Henk. 
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“Oh, nothing. Only you needn’t look through a fellow, like that. By J ove, 
Henk—those eyes of yours t; l never saw anything like them before.” 


"They were the same eyes yesterday," replied Henk- sullenly. “You’ve known 
them all your life." 


The other returned to his work without answering. The men and boys about 


the place looked across at Henk in silence, and then at each other, and away. A 
couple of the very farthest whispered, inaudibly. It was Henk’s chum, ever his 


devoted admirer, who muttered to himself, as he polished away vigorously: 


“Jupiter, what'll the poor girl do, that he looks at with such eyes as those?” 
“They do say,” began—or rather resumed the foreman, “that the Apollo of 
the chimney-piece was a sort of guardian-god of Overal. But that’s nonsense, 


of course, for this is a Christian country, and Apollo was a heathen gos PES Went it 


“What was he god of?” asked a journeyman. 


No one seemed to know. Henk looked up quietly. “The A of beaut S Be 


“Was he, Henk?” said the foreman. “W ell, you ought to know." 


The words were hardly spoken when the owner entered. All could. see “by 


his manner at once that something unusual had happened. . “The Burgomaster 
wants a motor for the day," he cried to the foreman. “The Burgomaster of all 
the people!—who would have thought it?—our chief opponent in the place. We 


shall see him buying one next, and a good thing, too! Send him the four cy linder 


sixty horse-power!” He turned in the doorway: “Send Arend,” he said. 
Twenty minutes later, Henk Arend, as much surprised as anybody, was wait- 
ing before the twisted iron “stoop” of the Burgomaster’s curly villa, A- maid- 
servant came out, with a face that saic: “What, now?" and summoned, the 
chauffeur to the presence of His Worship. 
Mynheer van Dunk sat with his wife and daughter in his cheerful parlor. 
Compared with the costly ornamentation of that parlor, the Liberty green and 


oak varnish of the Stadhuis were as a Wesleyan chapel beside a gin palace. The. 
He had always detested motors. But 


Burgomaster leaned back in his chair. 
Amanda aspired to them. And he had promised her, if the corporation approved 
of his new Town-Hall, to take her, in the gladness of his heart, for a recognitional 
drive in one. 

“Boy!” said the Burgomaster. The young chauffeur stood by the door. The 
Burgomaster gazed at him with anxiety, but the anxiety was entirely restricted to 
the dangers of the new motor-machine. The eyes of his wife and daughter were 
riveted on the face of the motor-boy. 

"What's your name?" asked the Burgomaster. 

“Henk Arend, Your Worship." 

“Tt won't burst?" 

"No, Your Worship." 

“Nor take fire?" 

*No, Your Worship." 

“Nor—nor—what d'ye call it—skid?" 

"No, Your Worship." 

*Nor stand still?" 

“No, Your Worship.” 

“Not, when you want it to?” 

“Oh, yes, Your Worship.” 

“H’m: we'll go for a little drive,” said the Burgomaster. The eyes of his wife 
and his daughter were fixed on the motor-boy's face. 

“I want," said Amanda, beside the car, “to sit in the front seat, please.” 

Her mother would have spoken. “All right, why not?" said Mynheer van 
Dunk. They drove a few miles into the country. The Burgomaster seid it was 
really not as disagreeable as he had expected. Madame van Dunk said very 
little. Amanda said nothing at all. 

Only once, after a long run down zigzags, she spoke, never taking her eyes 
off his face, to her neighbor. She said, very softly: “How beautifully you drive!” 
He smiled, turning to her: “I’m glad you think so, Mis: s. 

They stopped at a wayside place for rest and somé refreshment. * Papa," 
said Amanda, “don’t forget the chauffeur." The Burgomaster looked up, sur- 
prised. “I wasn't intending to," he said. “Waiter, get that boy a glass of beer." 
Amanda, having drunk her lemonade, soon wandered away to examine the 
machine: the lad explained bits of it to her, politely. 

“Peter,” said the mother, watching, “Peter.” 

“Yes—what is it?" 

*Did you ever see such a face?" 


“What face?" : 
> “That lad’s.” ' ee 
. “Huh? I see only a common chautfenr? gh : 

“Is it possible? I see a face of superhuman beauty. I see eyes that are like 
an angel's in heaven.” The old woman flushed: her husband broke into a rough 
roar of laughter. “Well, Im blest, " he shouted, “at your age—" 

“Hush,” she said. “I wish we were home. The woman those eyes grow 
gentle on—" she broke off. “Lets go back," she said. 

"By all means," replied the laughing Burgomaster. Mevrouw van Dunk 
almost timidly proposed a change of seats. “No, no, no, no," said Amanda. Her 
mother looked at her tenderly. "Well, child, then, so be it," said Mevrouw van 
Dunk. 'They drove back rapidly, no one speaking, except once when My nheer 
remarked: * Amanda, the country is looking very barren." 

“Is it?" answered Amanda. 

It was midday when they reached Overal. The streets, the market-place were 
crowded. All the peasants from miles around were gathered for barter and sale. 
The burghers came to their doors to see the Mayor in a motor-car. There was » 
a buzz of interest all around them: the car had to progress slowly. In, the 1 
market-square, just by the old Town-Hall, it stopped for a moment, held back i 
by the throng. “Mind!” cried Henk. 

And, at that moment, she laid her hand on his hand, and drew it away from 
the, steering-wheel and pressed it. “Amanda!” screamed the Burgomaster. “Are 
you—” She threw her arm around the chauffeur's neck. “Yes,” she said aloud, 
"I will marry you to-morrow. As you deign so to honor me," she said. 

Henk Arend sent the car flying, at anything beyond the legal limit, over a dog 
(he survived) and a hencoop and round by some shrieking old woman to the 
Burgomasters door. He stopped, panting. “I never said a word," he gasped. 
-~ The Burgomaster was weeping with fury. “Disgraced,” he sobbed, “forever! 
In the eyes of the whole town!” 

“No,” replied Amanda nervously, “for we’re going to be married as soon as 
possible. I couldn't help it." She too began to cry. “If he'll he we me, I may 
marry him, mayn't I? Oh, mother, I love him so! Say I may. 

Henk Arend unconsciously turned those eyes to the Burgomaster's wife. 
“Yes, child," she said very softly. “You must give your father time." 

“Marry !. shouted the Burgomaster. “Marry a common—!” Henk looked at ; 
the Burgomaster. “A common—!” shouted that worthy. : r 

“Don’t say any more, Piet,” interposed the Burgomasterin. 
let them marry now or send her to a madhouse. And God bless her with her 
husband, say I." 


n 


"You must either 


*Mother," says Henk, throwing his leather cap on the settle, *I've a bit of 
astonishing news for you. I'm going to marry the Burgomaster’s daughter." Vrouw 
Arend dropped the dish from her hands, in a horrid mess on the floor. 

“You needn’t have done that," says Henk, teasing and laughing, “for it's 
true. I didn't ask her, but she thinks I did, and ‘yes, she says, and so do I." 

“Oh, Henk, do you love her?" 

“T love her well enough," says Henk. “I can't say that I know her. But she 
looks quite nice, and I shall be the richest man in Overal." 

*But her father?" 

“Her mother approves, says Henk. 
us through.” 

Vrouw Arend came and stood close to her son: she looked him in the face. 
“Henk,” she began, and stopped suddenly, 
she said. 

“Why, mother, what on earth do you mean?” What does everybody mean?” 

“I don’t know. Did anybody say anything? What did they say?" 

“Oh, nothing. Only people have seemed so odd, somehow. I can’t tell. It’s i 
been a wonderful day.” 

“Nor can I,” said his mother thoughtfully. “You have always been my own 
dear handsome Henk. But this morning—hush, boy, let the angels stay in heaven! 
I—I— I don’t understand. Look at me, Henk! You will always be handsome 
enough for me.” 

“And for Amanda, I hope,’ said Henk. 
Fritz came in. 

“The Apollo statue in the Standhuis chimney-piece has fallen and is smashed,” 
said Fritz. “All are asking how it ever can have happened. No one knows." 


“Her mother declares she'll see 


"Youre my own, own boy again," 


He was laughing still, when 


The NÍiaddening of Smith 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


Concluded from Page 27 


seen at the Frisbie house and I thought they had left, but in the afternoon the 
` milk man told me the family had gone to the seashore at Chelsea, but Frisbie was 
still at home, and he came up smiling that afternoon and sat looking into the two 
big tin megaphones just as if he was charmed and enjoyed it. I believe this ter- 
rible suspicion took hold of Uncle Smith, and that night he asked me in faltering 
tones if I thought it possible old Frisbie liked, that tune. h 

“There may be some sentiment connected with his childhood and that d—— 
hymn, said Uncle. 

“It certainly don't fease him,’ said I. Uncle Smith didn't speak to me for 
six hours, and then he looked very sick. I think he must have lost ten pounds. 
He couldn't eat and yet he wouldn't give in and that *O, that will be joyful, joyful, 
joyful,’ filled the air like the yowling of ten thousand cats out of tune: it was 
Hades and Uncle was worn to a frazzle and was fighting mad. 

That night he asked me if I really believed that it was one of Dr. 
Watts’ hymns. 

Saturday came; a week of ‘O, that will be joyful’ and though I was a boy and 
tough, it began to wear on me. I began to plan to put it out of business. I hired 
a boy to send me a telegram to come home on account of the illness of my father. 

“The pigeons had left the place, four hens had dropped dead and the cow's 
milk had soured. It got on her nerves, and one afternoon she ran away in the 
garden and smashed all the flowers. People would come in sight of the house a 
safe distance off, listen a moment, and then walk away quickly. I think they 


concluded Uncle was crazy mad, and he certainly was getting mad. Even when I 
went up stairs and shut the door and got under the clothes I could hear ‘O, that 
will be joyful, joyful.’ 

*Uncle Smith kept it going all day Sunday and old Captain Frisbie sat there 
all day as cool as a cucumber, reading papers, with his blue socks propped up, 
then he would look over at Uncle and appear to be listening to the old hymn of his 
childhood, and I knew Uncle was wondering what it would cost to shoot him,. but 
he didn't do it. 

*Monday morning he said, *Aleck, I believe I'll ask him once more if he will 
sell. He may have weakened and don't show it. I don't want to take unfair 
advantage, besides I don't feel well. Is he there? 

“Yes, he is there waiting for you to begin, I think,’ said I. 

“Uncle groaned in desperation and pent up rage, but he stopped the machine, 
walked down into the garden, I following him. He walked around and gradully 
edged up to the fence where the Captain was sitting. 

“ ‘Good morning, said Uncle Smith Smith. Captain Frisbie lowered his blue 
socked feet and leaned forward. 

“Pd like to make you another offer for your place, Captain Frisbie, Uncle 
said, subdued-like. The old man looked at one of us, then at the other, then 
shouted in stentorian tones, holding out a slate: 

* You'll have to write what ye wanter say. I’m stun de'f. I aint heard a 


p 


word for 40 year come Christmas! 


World Movements as Viewed > 
From the Metropolis : 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


Mauch Speech of World-Peace. 


But while the talk goes on the cynical 
powers are launching larger battleships. 


HE PEACE CONGRESS which met in New 
York in the middle of April was variously 
construed. The ideals of its leaders were 

not questioned, but by Dr. Morgan Dix, and 
others, some of the members of the Conference 
were described as visionary. 

It was evident, however, that the same 
impulses which make nations go to war in modern 
times to defend their standards were present in 
this great Conference, for the delegates on more 
than one occasion engaged in contentious debate. 
A cartoon at the close, picturing the dove of 
peace, minus one leg, one wing in a sling, and a 
patch over a mangled éye, while some military 
eagles in fine form and carrying swords stalked 
by, represented much of the popular conception 
of the outcome of the Conference. 

It is interesting that with the growth of the 
peace movement the nations are contempo- 
raneously constructing bigger battleships. On the 
day that the Peace Conference opened in New 
York, the dispatches contained an account of the 
launching at Newcastle upon Tyne, of the Invin- 
cible, which up to that moment was the greatest 
cruiser afloat.  Propelled by turbine engines, it 
has a speed of 25 knots an hour, and in the 
destructive power of its many twelve-inch guns 
was equal at that time to any two battleships. On 
the following day, while the Peace Congress in 
New York was extolling the beauties of interna- - 
tional altruism, the Japanese Government launched a battle craft a little bigger 
than the Invincible. 


Andrew Carnegie in token of his services in making possible much of the 
international attendance at the Peace Congress.and of his general labors toward 
universal arbitration was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Of this the 
newspapers made conspicuous mention, one of them printing a cartoon depicting 
the Iron Master glorified by his new distinction as a world peace-maker, and 
casting President Roosevelt and his Military Stick in the shade. Curiously, the 
Legion of Honor was founded by Napoleon I., whose only contribution to peace 
was in creating cemeteries. The incongruity was noted in a paragraph in an 
evening paper, which observed that Andrew Carnegie may now enjoy the 
consciousness that, as a member of the Legion of Honor, if he should die in 
France he would be entitled to a military funeral. 


The Altruistic Materialists. 


It is they who condemn war in the name 

of the un-numbered gods of commerce. 

PRACTICAL PLEA for universal peace was made by the President of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. He stated that the output of 
factories in the United States in 1907 would amount in value to about 

$16,000,000,000. To some extent the profitableness of this colossal industry 
depends on the orderly movements of foreign trade. Any war that would disturb 
that traffic would work direct damage upon American enterprise. More than 
that, the international ramification of investments and the interlinking of all 
lands by cables and telegraphs and now. by. wireless systems make every ;nation 
instantly sensitive to disastrous dangers in any part of the world. | 

Several similar remarks dropped by “practical men" suggested that the 
Peace of Dives, forecast by Kipling, is not remote. 

There is abundant promise that a material Arcady is being ushered in upon 
earth by men whose alphabet begins with the Personal Pronoun and who, if they 
ever gave it a thought, would regard altruism as some harmless form of mania. 


The World An Economic Unit. 


French gold and English skill tunnel under the 

East River, and American millions develop Mexico.. 
HAT IS MAKING the nations one is the internationality of credit. This 
V V universal phase of man's faith in his brother makes the colossal volume 
of industry and commerce possible. There is not much gold in the 
world compared with the amount of business done. In fact, all the minted and 
bullion yellow metal available for currency in all nations combined would not pay 

for the harvest gathered in a single year in the United States. 

Moreover, the more prosperity there is in America and in other countries, the 
greater the circle of credit. When the undertakings of men were conducted on 
a cash basis business expansion was not conspicuous, and the possibility of 
panic was reduced to a minimum. 

Today America has upwards of $1,000,000,000 invested in Mexico. Europe 
has a similar amount engaged in developing the 'countries of South America. 
At the present moment the expense of constructing six tunnels under the East 
River is being met by gold accumulated by the thrifty peasants of France, while 
the big project has been conducted by a London contractor. 

There was a time when the pillage of one country led to the enrichment of 
another. Today if Germany should loot the Bank of England or the institutions 
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Who Led the Fight for Peace at the Recent 
World Conference 


représented on the Paris Bourse, demoralizing 
panic would sweep around the world and in its 
course shrivel American prosperity. 

Zconomically the nations have become a unit. 
But only a few* delegates ot the Peace Congress 
seemed to realize it. 

The panic this winter in Wall Street demon- 
strated the international unity of finance. One 
morning the Bourse of Berlin was disturbed. 
The news was flashed to New York, and in a 
few hours of tumultuous trading a billion dollars' 
worth of securities was sacrificed. The contagion 
of fear, founded upon imaginary dangers, was 
‘arried simultaneously to London, where instantly 
British consols fell to a level lower than they had 
reached since 1866. 

When international bankers convene to avert 
panics the real movement towards universal 
peace will begin. 


A. "Prosperity Panic." 
Flurries in the market are imputed 
to a kind of financial indigestion. 
N THE UNIQUE presence of a Wall Street 
I panic that had in it the possibility of depress- 
ing American industry, at a time when the 
whole world was busy figuring up the totals of its 
profits, I interviewed on the subject Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of New York. Professor 
Johnson is a recognized authority on finance. 
“What is the cause of the present financial 
flurry?" I asked. 
“It is a prosperity panic," he replied. “When 
a man eats too much rich food he is liable to have dizziness in the head." 


Railroad Managers in Wall Street. 


Are the American kings of the rail there to watch 
the market---or to make the market watch them? 

AMES J. HILL, President of the Great Northern Railway, who has never 
been noticeably reticent concerning current events, was quoted as saying, 
just after the voluminous statements issued by Harriman, that a contraction 

of confidence had been caused through too much talk on the part of railway presi- 


.dents. In commenting upon this the New York Post said that it was not unlike 


Carlyle, praising silence in forty-nine volumes. 

A new criticism of the managers of railways has started in New York. It is 
that while these big carriers confess their incapacity to handle the prodigious 
volume of merchandise which prosperity is piling up in America, the presidents 
of the transportation lines neglecting the details of operation, maintain their 
offices in the metropolis, where they can manipulate the market. 

In big buildings in Nassau Street and lower Broadway these railway kings 
sit on their thrones, while the shippers of Dayton and Cincinnati, the South and 
other sections, are sending memorials to the President and the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, praying for relief from car famine in the advance of rates. 

An investigation has disclosed that the average distance travelled by a moving 
freight car in America is 23 miles a day, or less than a mile an hour. It was 
stated in New York to the edification of these railway managers that Coolies, 
trudging behind wheel-barrows in China, move freight faster than that. 

It has been stoutly reiterated that these presidents remain in New York to 
watch Wall Street. But when newspaper men during the voluble eruption of 
Harriman's office were admitted to that stronghold, it was found that it was one 
of the few important places in New York that has no ticker. The conclusion is 
that these railway magnates remain in the Metropolis not to watch Wall Street, 
but to compel that anxious thoroughfare to watch them. 


A. Life-Saving Exhibition. 

The Institution of $ocial Service 

studies to make peace asy/safe as war. 

NDER THE AUSPICES of the American Institution of Social Service 
U an exposition of life-saving devices was held in New York. There are 

"more thousands of people killed in times of peace than in war. Out of 
about seven million people engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
945,000 meet with accidents annually. 'The total harvest of America's peace vic- 
tims numbers more than 500,000 in a year. : 

In a number of European countries permanent institutions have been estab- 
lished for the purpose of introducing appliances designed to lessen the loss of life 
in industzial occupations. It was to inaugurate in New York a similar establish- 
ment that the American Institute of Social Service opened a convention in the 
big building of the Museum of Natural History at Seventy-ninth Street and 
Columbus Avenue. 

Among the mechanical and other novelties shown to the many visitors was an 
ingeniously contrived kerosene lamp so constructed that children can roll it around 
on the floor without exploding it. Moreover, after subjection to the same kind 
of treatment that a ball or other household toy receives, the lamp car be righted 
up and used to read by. 

The fact that a great many tragic accidents in New York last winter are 
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O the fevered flush and the breathless rush 
At the dawn of.the daring day, 

And the bloodshot eye of the wrinkled sky 
Is awake to the sordid fray; 

While the rising sound from the gutted ground 
And the roar of the overhead, 

With the shuffling feet of the clanging street, 
Foretell of the hapless dead— 

The dead who die in the fight for gain 
And the hopes that lie in the heaps of slain. 
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O the fierce embroil of the war of Spoil 
And the raucous, greedy note! 

O the blazing eye of the brazen sky 
And the hand at another’s throat! 

For the strife is thick and the frail grow sick 
And perish where they lie, 

Or in sore defeat down the jeering street 
Limp whining off to die 

The dead who die while the game goes on 
And worlds are lost and woe is won. 


O the trampling crush of the homeward rush 
And the wearied hand and brain, 

With the drooping eye of the gloaming sky 
On the wilted hopes of gain, 

And the mocking sound of the underground 
And the groan of grief within, 

And ever and yet the pitiful fret 
Of the daylong, nightlong din— 

The grinding, clanging, roaring din 
And the scoffing curse of the soul within! 


4. 

O the wide-eyed night, and the staring light 
And the glittering tinsel show, 

O the flushing cheek and the scented reek 
And the chattering ebb and flow! 

O the winking night and the leering light, 
With never a still small hour 

For the breathing prayer on tlie whispering air 
And the voice of a Mightier Power, 

But on and on to the break of day 
And the fresh embroil of ihe sordid fray! 


Give me the Soil with its wholesome toil 
And the smiling sky above, 

With its blue and gold on field and fold, 
And the things that live and love, 

Where the sunset lies and the daylight dies 
On,the rim of the worldwide plain, 

Where the night's surcease is a balm of peace 
To the wearied hand and brain, 

Where life is fresh as the virgin sod 
And man is man in the like of God. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES A. WINTER. 


traceable to the explosion of lamps urges pópular interest in the new non-explo- 
sive contrivance. Another interesting exhibit consisted of lace curtains so treated 
that it was impossible to ignite them with a match or torch. A fire-proof paint 
was another novelty. A portable fire-escape, which travelers can carry compactly 
in à grip, was also exhibited. ` x à; 
Since the life-saving exhibiton was held, there have been on the American 


"continent and throughout the séas a great many accidents through inability of 


railway and steamship engineers to know of approaching danger. Locomotives 
and vessels have been driven full steam into disaster. 

~, A New York. inventor has perfected a new method of directing wireless mes- 
sages, the whole mysterious "phenomena of these communications to be used 


` automatically to register the course and longitude of approaching vessels at sea 


and the exact location of moving railway trains, In the orifice of the contrivance 
from which a wireless message is sent is fixed à circular fixture of steel bars. 
Around the entire circle a series of mathematical figures indicates degrees and 
their fractions. "These steel bars, thus set in the mouth of- the mechanism, -are 
adjusted to any desired degree, and the escaping electric signals will be received 


: only by another instrument equipped with a similar disk whose steel bars are set 


at the same angle. . The whole system. is based upon a new use of Hertzian waves. 
A locomotive approaching in an opposite direction; will give warning when two 
miles away. Danger signals will flash in the eyes of the engine-driver, and 
a bell will ring. j 


Marine Catastrophes. 


Congress will be asked to protect com- 
merce from ships that know no law. 


(OR THE PURPOSE of minimizing marine catastrophes an important con- 
ference has been held in New York under the auspices of the Board of 

* "Trade and Transportation. At present United States steaniboat inspectors 
have ho jurisdiction over sailing vessels, barges, and motor-driven boats. Every 
day rudderless barges are towed to sea from the city. Frequently they break 
from their hawsers, and in addition to imperiling their own crews, become a 
menace to navigation up and down the Atlantic coast. This the federal authori- 
ties have no power, at present, to ‘prevent. Sailing vessels often manned by 
unskilled crews criss-cross the course of steamships in narrow channels, and cause 
many wrecks. A notable case was the collision of the Larchmont and Knowlton, 


on Long Island Sound. 
In the waters near New York accidents attended with great loss of life have 


been multiplying in the past few years. And. the government officials have no 
authority in the majority of instances to investigate the cause and fix the blame. 

One day this year a schooner sailed down the East River, on'an ebb tide, and 
in tacking collided with all kinds of harbor craft. The crew of the schooner met 
the protests of captains with deep-sea curses. Finally the outlaw schooner sprang 
a leak, and sank under Brooklyn Bridge. 

‘Foreign vessels, of all kinds cruising in American waters, enjoy a reckless 
freedom and cannot be called to account by United States inspeciors. The traffic 
of the Atlantic coast demands immunity from the menace of ships that know no 
law, and Congress at the next session, as a result of the Navigation Conference 
held in New York City, will be asked to extend the jurisdiction of. the 
federal officers. 


America Too Leisurely! 


European critic finds something new 
to say about the United . States. 


ECENT EUROPEAN visitors to New York write trenchantly against the 
American metropolis. Herbert W. Horwill after a sojourn in New York 
has come to the conclusion that America is too leisurely! He says that 

New Yorkers after rushing madly downtown in the morning will stop at. 11 A. M. 
to gaze vacantly at à procession of the Order of Eagles. 

This .picturésque summing up of one of our metropolitan weaknesses is not 
altogether an exaggeration. But the literary foreigner forgets that New York is 
one of the most cosmopolitan of cities. . All nationalities, representing every. variety 
of man from the yap. to the yogi, crowd one another on the narrow Island 
of Manhattan. 

An arraignment of New York is an indictment of mankind. There is no 
greater span in the world than that reaching from the East Side of Manhattan 
to the West. In New York a man can light a cigar in one hemisphere and 
throw it away in the other. 

Mr. Horwill says that the real Americans spend too much time attending 
political, patriotie and religious conventions. It is possible religious gatherings 
and mass meetings are made necessary because of the lowering of our national 
ideals through the unlimited influx of immigrants from the countries whence our 
admonitory critics hail.- The foreign anarchist among us feels that he has occa- 
sion to complain of our everlasting agitation for civic progress. And every man 
that ever went to a scaffold was doubtless convinced that the manufacture of 


„hemp was overdone! 


A Glance E i Pasali 


By DON MARQUIS 


Ir nas BEEN SAID that much which passes for unselfishness 
is in reality a higher and more refined sort of selfishness. 
Modern civilization's hesitant and tentative steps in the direc- 
tion of “universal peace" are largely dictated by a higher 
sort of selfishness not without analogy to that which impels the individual to 


A. Saner 
Humor 


more generous living. War is not only brutal, but expensive. The nations 
are becoming more and more dependent upon one another. Shall Israel go 
warring forth against Philistia, and despoil the chief cities of the Philistines, 
when 'tis those very towns that consume the butter, eggs, squabs and early 
garden truck of the Israelites? The merchant princes of his realm .protest 
against any King Nimrod loosing his bloody-handed, market-spoiling hunters. 
A recently published tale has it that one day, about the middle of the last 
century, when there was much sullen speech of war between England and 
America, an English secretary and an American embassador met and talked 
the matter over (in a friendly way) in London. Quoth the American: “We 
will ourselves burn New York if you will burn Liverpool" There was no war. 
Markets, and sources of supply, are too hard to get, and to develop, to be 
wantonly damaged. And not only are these more materialistic pleas in favor 
of peace gaining more and more attention, but the strictly humanitarian argu- 
ments are steadily making progress too. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who presided 
over the recent peace congress in New York, is consistently hopeful. The press 
in general is less hope-:l, pointing out that the millenium is not just around 
the next corner. Th. .aeeting at The Hague, which will be held mms the 
present month, is expected to accomplish some good. 
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ONE OF THE MOST amusing situations in a. merry world is 
the competition between the Wilhelmstrasse and the British 
Foreign Office for the favor of the White House. The Lon- 
don papers, with that solemnity which is possible only to 
London papers, warn America that German protestations of friendliness-are not 
to be trusted. The Berlin papers wonder how long the American state depart- 
ment will continue to be the dupe of British diplomatists. According to London, 
if the United States government were to look the other way for only one minute 
the Kaiser would immediately begin to throw clods at the Monroe Doctrine. 
According to Berlin, London fifty-seven different varieties of a pervaricator is. 
The German editors-would not believe that such a despicable-thing- as. a eoncerted 
attempt on the part of British organs to familiarize America with the idea of a 
war with Germany were possible did they not everywhere about them the proofs 
of it see; and the melancholy spectacle of such hitherto-undreamed-of-baseness-in- 
humanity causes the righteous German editors into their beer to weep. The Brit- 
ish papers demand that the British embassy at Washington shall outdo all the 
precedents of the past in the amiability of its attitude towards America in order 
to counteract the reptilian subtlety, the Machiavellian guile, of Baron Speck 
von Sternberg. This Baron Speck von Sternberg, say the London papers, is so 
clever, so crafty, so full of wiles, as to be almost worthy of admiration, in a 
way. They make out of him a character almost as interesting as one of the 
villian-heroes of a Stevenson story. If the Baron Speck were to come out in an 
interview and say that he admired the Washington monument, or George 
Cortelyou, or : ny other of the nation's beautiful permanent investments. in 
Washington city the London papers would cite it.as an instance of his suave 
and subtle flatt ry, his artful, effective flattery, of the American people and 
their President. Ah; wil America never learn her friends? sighs Berlin. Ah, 
will America never learn her enemies? sighs London. And we presume that 
the majority of Americans read little about it all, and care less. And the 
Washington government is probably about equally divided between mild 
amusement and boredom. 


The Rivals 


rd 

Ix A RECENT NUMBER Of his autobiography Mark Twain hints 

Dress Reform that he may devote some attention to the work of changing 
for Men the fashion of modern masculinity’s attire. He seems to 
lament the *brave days of old" when color and fabric were 

as much regarded by men as by women. And if we are to judge them by 
their clothes, the fancies of the male humans of this era must be dull and drab 
and spiritless indeed. No one who had. not taken a correspondence school 
course in psychology could settle off-hand the fine point as to just what effect 
the decadence of that gayer humor in dress (which men affected until the 
heavy nineteenth century came along) has had upon the tone and tint of modern 
life in general. But it is a certainty that as most men dress, so they come to 
feel. Put a dog-collar on a man and pretty soon he will begin to bark and 
hide bones in the garden. Or, for that matter, look at the dogs that are con- 
demned to wear little red blankets and associate with tea-bloated women— 
they soon decline from their sturdy doghood and become as helpless and unat- 
tractive as real babies. The rule is perfect, for it works both ways. Tradition 
has it—and the purveyors of the modern “costumé plays" and the gadzooks 
novels have it so—that our forbears danced better than we, sang with more 
of an air, made love with a more fetching look in the eye, and went into battle 


with a more inspiriting port. It must have been the clothes that made it so. 
They added grace and color to the pose of the moment, whatever that pose was; 
their wearers: believed in grace and color and were not ashamed to wear their 
faith upon their sleeves. It is true that dancing, and singing, and making 
love, and fighting are not all of life; but they are among the things which 
chiefly make it enjoyable. Most people, of course, find it necessary to waste 
much time in work, mere work; to squander the golden hours tinkering about 
at this or that trying to make a living. Work is necessary. But necessary for 
what? To what end do we work? Why, in order to gain the economic right to 
dance, idle, make love, and so forth. Of course there are some unimaginative 
creatures who would not know what to do with time which they did not have 
to waste in work. Let them work! And let them still dress in hodden gray 
even after Mark Twain's rainbow renaissance arrives. But for us, by all the 
Gads of Zookersberg!—we look forward with the keenest joy to the day when 
Mark Twain in his white suit shall lead back to earth Beau Brocade and his 
brethren of the swaling plume. If President Roosevelt will only take up dress 
reform for men with that enthusiasm with which he took up spelling reform 
something may be accomplished. He might begin by putting Secretary Taft 
into the costume of a toreador, and Vice President Fairbanks would look 
“sweetly cute” in bell-mouthed pantelettes and a Spanish ruff. 


e 
Now TuaT THr hot weather is here, the press is whiling away 
ch the languid hours trying to find something for Mr. Roose- 


velt to do when his term as President expires. Some people 

think he ought to go to the senate. Others are in favor of 

sending him down to Panama. Mr. Foraker is busy thinking of still another 

place. Alfred Henry Lewis has not yet given up trying to coax Mr. Roosevelt 

to please be President again. John Temple Graves suggested to W. J. Bryan 

a few weeks ago that it would be a very nice thing if Mr. Bryan would help 

Alfred Henry -do some coaxing, and that Mr. Bryan really ought to do it. Mr. 

Bryan replied briefly to the suggestion, and immediately rushed out of the 
range of the voice of conscience, as personified in Mr. Graves, and did his best: 
to forget the perturbing remark amidst the rumbling oratory of a Jeffersonian 

(guaranteed genuine) banquet. A whole lot of governors and senators and 

folks like that have been writing to Colliers about what Mr. Roosevelt ought . 
to .do. 


Su 
Solicitude! 


“When old King Tarquin tumbled down 

And lost his sceptre and his crown 

They kindly offered him a steady job a-sawing wood; 

A very early Tuscan painting 

Represents the king as fainting, 

But it’s likely that the neighbors brought him in some food.” 


It is an interesting question. Any suggestion-that is made should be prefaced-- 
with the remark that it is an interesting question. Mr. Roosevelt should be 
profoundly touched at the very general, very- tender solicitude displayed on 
his account. 


y aa 
Tur xrwspAPERs had it that the war which began last Feb- 
Cen ruary down in Central America, and spluttered along 
merican : A i il of s aA n 
Embroglios through the spring like a skillet full of scrambled eggs, orig 


inated over a mule; which story is too good to be true. 
Perhaps the newspapers grew tired of trying to find out what started it and 
shifted the burden onto that ever-patient bearer of humanity's burdens in the 
desperation of disgust. It is altogether likely that the belligerents themselves 
have an idea as to why they are fighting; but even if we knew what their ideas 
on the subject were we should hesitate to publish them, for they may not be 
the right ideas after all. One authority advances the theory that the presence 
in the country of sufticient ammunition to start a war is, in itself, enough of a 
casus belli to the Latin-American mind, But whether the ambitious designs 
of P-esident Zelaya, of Nicaragua, who is said to aspire to weld Honduras, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica and Nicaragua into one state, with himself 
as dictator, underlie the trouble; or whether the Guatemalan revolution of a 
little less than a year ago, in which Salvador and Honduras finally became 
mixed up, merely smoldered for a few months to break out again in February— 
or whatever the cause may be—the war furnished the Washington government 
with a fresh occasion to indicate, without specifically stating, its attitude 
towards Central American embroglios in general. The administration evidently 
does not eare any more about the cause than we do; its chief care apparently 
is to make plain that no matter what alleged causes may arise no fighting must 
occur in such ways, or in such places, as make it likely that American interests 
will be damaged thereby. And from this to the position that there shall be no 
war at all in Central America, unless the candidates for trouble can show 
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took in the attorney and myself with a 
slow and unperturbed glance. 

Hoke stopped directly in front of 
him and shook his first in his face. 
"They're after Mary Foster,” he bel- 
lowed with surprising volume of tone. 

"Mary!" echoed the new-comer. 

"Yes, Mary, Passiah Mint, and it's 
neither your old carcass nor mine that'll 
serve instead.” . 

Nothing more ludicrous could be 
imagined than these two men glaring 
(at each other, Hoke's face expressing 
| the very deepest of anger and Mints 
slowly developing a bewilderment, a 
chagrin and a despair that nearly set 
Ed to laughing. But I was on bus- 
iness bent and I sharply brought them 
to a realization of it. “I haven't any 
time to waste," I said briefly. 

At this moment there was an ejacu- 
lation from Mint that gave me my cue: 
“Mary!” he gasped. “And „she 
knew anything about it!” 

“If she didn’t,’ I cut in, “she never 
need know, if you will kindly tell me 
the circumstances of this extraordinary 
| crime.” 

“You mean that?” said Hoke with a 
sudden quietness of voice. 

"I do," I said readily, feeling that I 
now had my entrance into the mystery. 
"If the girl you speak of knew nothing 
| of this most remarkable affair—from 
| which, I gather, you profited immensely 
| —I give you my word she cannot be 
| brought into it." 

I wil not detail the particulars of 
| the methods I used to extract from 
|these two men the history of their 
| crime—for such of course it proved to 
be. But it finally was exposed, in full, 
by Hoke and Mint. I venture to state 
that a more peculiar case has never 
come under the cognizance of my 
| department. To appreciate the oddity 
| of the whole matter, I must give you 
the statement of Hoke and his com- 
panion, together with their explanation 
of the genesis of their plan and the 
details of its execution. 

“We were sailormen with Captain 
| Foster," Hoke said, looking at Mint. 
| “In the old Mary E. Foster?” I 


demanded. 


never 


| 


“The same. There was three of us, 
| me and Richards and Mint. I reckon 
we stayed by Captain Foster about 
_three years, before he was struck by 
‘the main boom and died in a blanket 
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in the lee of the wheelbox.” Hoke 


| _ stopped and stared at me, his heavy 


| face set in deep and rebellious lines. 
| | And then, as he did many times during 
| the piecing out of the story, he sud- 
| denly cried out to know why he should 
| | tell me these things. I brought him to 
| hes task again each time by speaking 
of the girl. “I shall have to go straight 
to her and find it all out,” I would 
say. 

“Captain Foster was a hard man,” 

Hoke told me. “He would run his 
without a mate, to save 
money and I can see him yet sitting 
[on the weather rail with his chin on 
| his chest and his eyes half shut for 
lack of sleep while his ship plunged 
along. It showed how hard he was that 
he never rigged boom tackles to save 
his schooner from the wrecking jar of 
the big booms coming inboard. ‘Short- 
handed schooners make better time 
without them,’ he’d growl.” 

Mint took it up: “Yes, and Tve stood 
in the galley watching the sails crumple 
up when the wind shifted, and then 
hung on while the three booms started 
in, crossed the decks and brought up 
lon the sheets with that force that the 
Mary E. Foster would jump the oakum 
‘out of the seams. You couldn't sleep 
| for the thunder of 'em and the yell of 


| schooner 
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the tops’l men shifting the tops'l sheets 
up there on the buckling masts while 
the gaffs thumped them in the ribs. 
He was a devil, Foster was." 


"So you see," Hoke went on, *it was 
somewhat of a surprise to us when he 
came down Clay street in San Fran- 
cisco one day with a baby girl in his 
arms. He took her into the galley and 
I heard him say to  Passiah 
*Cookie, the old woman's. dead. 
the kid. Look after her.’ 

"That was all he said and a little 
later we were scooting out the Golden 
Gate bound for Hile for sugar. And 


here, 
Here's 


there was where the boom tackles have | 


saved the old man his life and you and 


me, Passiah, all this pilikia (trouble). | 


Think, sir, of a little girl playing on 
the quarter-deck under the 
block, with the sheet 


never a tackle to keep that lump of 
timber from swinging inboard! And 
one day she had her little legs curled 
up under the creaking block and her 
little ear to the humming rope listening 
to ‘the b'ass band’ when 
fell off and the big boom hovered 
doubtful and the big block started to 
come home. The old man saw the 
kiddie and that if the boom swung she'd 
be crushed by the traveler like a bis- 
cuit in a dog's mouth, and he jumped. 
Jumped, by Heaven, a good thirty feet 
and threw her back. But the boom 
came home and we picked him up and 


traveler- | 
dancing and 
thrumming out to the boom-end and | 


the schooner | 


he died in a blanket in the lee of the | 
wheel-house with the little girl pulling | 


in his beard.” 

Hoke hummed a while, tilted back 
in his chair, and the ex-cook gazed at 
me, shaking his head. “Go on with 
the story,” I commanded. 


“We weren’t any of us navigators,” | 
| 


Hoke remarked. “But we brought the 
schooner on down here, 
skipper out there between the coast and 
the islands. 
they took the schooner away from us 
and in a month we found we had just 
ten dollars between us and the girl 
kid. Her share of the schooner went 
into the courts and never came out. It 
was right here in Palama that we came 
that day we went broke and the three 
of us sat down there on the bank of 
the stream and the little kiddie sat in 
the middle and cried into her little 
frock. But we three weren’t going to 
abandon her and we swore to a paper 
that we would go to sea and turn over 
our wages to the girl That was just 
fifteen years ago. Here's the paper.” 
Hoke handed out to me a piece of 
paper which is not among my records, 
for a reason that I shall explain in due 
time. But I know its wording, for 
it was very short. It was as follows: 


"We swear to this paper, so help me 
God no harm is to come to Mary Foster 
till she has growed up and knows her 
own mind, and we will pay all our pay- 
day each time to the old woman living 
in Aala Lane to buy her frocks and 
send her to school. 

“Tomas Ricuanps A. B. 
“Henry Hoxe, A. B. 
“Passan Mint, Cook." 


Funny document, wasn’t it? And 
when I read it Hoke folded it up and 
tucked it away as careful as if it 
were valuable. 

“Well,” I said, “so far so good. But 
what “happened after that? You're 
pretty slow coming to the point.” 

“That papers the point,’ Hoke 
replied, buttoning his jacket. “We took 
the little one to the old woman that 
lived here and told her, says we, “You 
feed this little girl and dress her in 


burying the | 


And when we got here, | 
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THE SCHOONER MARY 


nice frocks and keep her away from 
the natives and we'll pay you twenty 
dollars a month.’ Then we went away 
and shipped. Richards, he went to 


Shanghai and Mint here got a berth © 


on an inter-island steamer as cook and 
I went back to the coast in the bark 
Irmgarde. And every payday we sent 
the money to the old woman here for 
the kiddie." - 

"I take it that Mint kept his eye on 
the girl, seeing he was traveling from 
here to the other islands and back," said 
the attorney helping him out. 

"Yes," says Mint. “I ran from here 
to Molokai and Hilo and every Satur- 
day I went up here to see how the little 
one was getting on. She used to like 
to pull my whiskers." 

You may imagine my impatience to 
get to the end of the account. So I 
brought Hoke up with a round turn 
and told him I didn't want any more 


extraneous details, but the straight 
story of the loss of the Mary E. 
Foster. 


"It was all right for some years," he 
said, "till Richards got on a drunk in 
Belfast and drank up his payday out 
of an English bark from the Colonies— 
a good forty pounds gone like smoke 
out of a pipe. And the girl was grow- 
ing all along and had stopped being 
dressed in little frocks and had taken 
to shoes and long socks as well. The 
old woman told us she needed double 
the money. , ‘And she ought to go to 
school down in Auckland or Sydney; 
she says, "if you don't want her to take 
up with the natives here. She is grow- 
ihg into a young lady.’ 

“That was all true, and Mint and I 


—I came down on the Falls of Clyde . 


to see about how things was going— 


| talketl it over and we decided that that 
| little girl should have as good as any: 


‘Boarding school, bonnets, silk hand- 
kerchiefs and a purse with little gold 
pieces in it, says Mint, 'and you and 
me can't make it on our paydays. First 
we drink too much and buy clothes 
and then Richards swills the proceeds 
of a ten months’ voyage in Ireland. 


| If we didn’t drink and didn't buy so 


many clothes when we came down to 
see her so she can sit in our laps with- 
out getting all over tar, we might make 
the school over in Lahaina. But I get 
ashore and take a drink for luck and 
before I knows it half my pay is gone 
on that and clothes, says Passiah. 

“I felt the same way, and we weren't 
doing the little girl justice, so when 
Richards turns up, after his letter, we 
took turns making him see how rotten 
he had acted and then we sat down to 
plan ways and means of sending Mary 
Foster to school and letting her have a 
good time. > 

“It wouldn't interest you, sir, to 
know how we figured it out, but we did 
figure it that the easiest way was to 
make it out of the insurance compa- 
nies. We knew they had the money and 
we didn't want any mistakes about that 
end of it. So we got it." 

That fellow (Mr. Garfinkle waved his 
hand with an indescribable air of comic 
chagrin) plumped out with this in.the 
most matter-of-fact way, as if, by Jove, 
all they had had to do was to decide 
on the sum they needed and ask the 
insurance company for it. And I had 
nothing to say, for they had got it. 
So I simply waited for the rest of the 
story. 

“We had heard the old schooner 
Mary E. Foster was laid up and dis- 
mantled and Passiah, here, thought that 
was the best vessel to use. ‘The little 
girl never got her rights out of it,’ says. 
he, ‘and I think we can get 'em for 
her. And besides we'll tell her it was 
coming from her father's share) You 
see Mary was very questionable in her 


| manner and always wanted to know 
| everything about what we did. And we 


E. FOSTER: GUARDIAN 


had swore we wouldn't lie to her except 
about ourselves for her own good, we 
being not exactly proper to know for 
a young lady. 

*So Richards went down to the Fijis 
and Passiah stayed here and I went 
to San Francisco. I took a letter up 
with me saying that the schooner Mary 
E. Foster had rescued a lot of mission- 
aries out of Raratonga and had taken 
them to Tahiti. That went into the 
paper. Then Passiah got to sending up 
items from Auckland and the Colonies 
by the mail boat, all about the Mary 
E. Foster going about with cargo. 
And then I went and got the Mary 


E. Foster insured with a cargo of shell | 


from Suva by way of Honolulu to 
Astoria. Then Passiah and Richards 
met me here in Honolulu and we wait- 
ed till we thought it was the right time 
and Passiah handed the purser of the 
Chica a letter to the newspapers 
announcing the sailing of the schooner 
Mary E. Foster from here to Astoria. 


“Of course, being in the mud up | 


arrive, 
having 


wouldn't 
everybody, 


Oakland creek she 
would she? But 


seen her name in the papers for some | 


lime, was sure she was sailing the seas. 
And we were going to wait a while till 
she was overdue and then go up to the 
coast and collect the money. 

“But Richards thought it would be 
better not to have to wait so long and 
so we shipped on the Norwegian ship 


Hildegarde, out of Hilo round the 
Horn. We had it all figured out and 


when we had got pretty well off shore 
we took the quarter boat and stole 
away in the middle watch. ‘Two days 
later the Mariposa came up over the 
edge of the sea and took us aboard 
and it was all fixed then. 
losing the schooner, put our 
down ou a paper and shipped outward 
I played the owner 
money—$75,000 in 


again, all but me. 

and collected the 

good money." 
'That was their story. 


Guardeen? This was the way of that, 


just as Mint told it that afternoon at | 


Palama. 


*We had the money, all right, and we | 


didn't know just how to fix it, so one 
day Hoke and Richards went to tbe 
bank and told them about Mary E. 
Foster having some money left and she 


was a little girl and was going to school | 
in Auckland with other ladies and. how | 


would we fix the money of it? And 
they told us about the law and the rules 
about all little, girls having guardians. 
Right there Hoke spoke up, “The 
schooner Mary E. Foster is her guar- 
dian.’ 

“The bank people laughed and when 
we'd explained that the money was her 
share out of the courts, and she'd come 
down and talked about her father and 
sat on our knees and smiled at every- 
body, the bank said all right and the 
money belonged to the schooner Mary 
E. Foster, Guardian. 

*So Hoke paid over the money and 
the bank' people promised to send her 
a good sum of money every month and 
see that she was given good frocks and 
little gold pieces for her little purse to 
give to beggars and poor boys on the 
crossings, like any little lady. Hoke 
took her down to the Colonies in the 
Ventura." 

Hoke squirmed a little and explaine 
that he went as quartermaster, just 1o 
keep an eye on her. 


“But you landed in Shanghai out of | 


the Fingal Bay four years afterward,” 
I suggested, just to let him know I was 
up on the facts. You should have seen 
Hoke look at Mint. “I knew they had 
an eye on us,” he said with a groan. 
*We made a bull somewhere." 

*What were you doing in Shanghai?" 
I insisted. 


We told of 
names | 


Simple as addi- | 
tion and subtraction. But you were | 
saying, How about the Mary E. Foster, | 
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“T was taking her back to sehool,” 
said Hoke promptly. “She came back 
to Honolulu on the sly to see‘us with- 
out letting us know and I had to see 
her safe to school again.” 

Mint laughed for the first time. “You 
were a toff,” he remarked. “Hard hat, 
black shoes and full shore rig and a 
handle to your name!” 

“On my own money,” Hoke interrupt- 
ed sharply. “And the little girl was 
going to be taken in style, every time, 
and it was up to me to do it. I didn’t 
like the togs nor the cabin.” 

“It was a tony trip,” sighed the cook, 
shaking his head. “And you was the 
only one could ha’ carried it off 
style, with the little lady calling you 
uncle and sitting beside you on the 
upper deck with her little hand on the 
arm of your chair. I saw you.” 
“You saw. him," I- interjected, puz- 
zled. 

zd in the galley," Mint 
relaxing again “and Richards was one 
of the deck stewards. And nobody 
knew but the little lady and she smiled 
and thought it was a joke. Told Hoke 
here to call me down one day for mak- 
ing her coffee too hot at tiffin. But 
we saw her safe to school and when 
all got ashore at Auckland she 
kissed the lot of us and tripped away 
up the steps with her little purse on 
her wrist and the tears in her eyes." 
They fell silent and the four of. us 
sat there a long time, tilted back in 
our chairs. I was thinking about just 
how to get the thing in suape for. the 
courts. when it suddenly occurred to 
me that it might be worth while to find 
out where the girl was. I inquired. 
*She's in San Francisco," said Hoke, 
“and you'll have to take it all out of 


” 


in 


was said, 


we 


us. 
“When is she coming back?” I asked. 
“Never,” Hoke said quietly, ‘and 
we're just waiting till the guardeen case 
is settled before we start out again. 
She's growed up." 

"We're only  sailormen," the 
cook, drawing a long breath, *and.we've 
done all the paper we swore on. . Sne’s 
a-going to be married to à swell up on 
the coast, a real swell, with lots of 
money." 

*But he's all right," interposed Hoke 
hurriedly. “We saw to that." 

The attorney spoke up at this. “He 
is a young man of good family and 
excellent prospects, Mr. Garfinkle. 
There are several features about this 
case worthy of careful consideration. 
I may state what these men have omit- 
ted to state, that they have neither of 
them, to my certain knowledge, profited 
personally by one cent in this transac- 
tion. Indeed, they informed me yes- 
terday that as*soon as the money wus 
turned over to Miss Foster and the 
guardianship closed up, they intended 
resuming their seafaring life as of 
old.’ 

“We won’t never see her again,” said 
the cook, simply. 

I had observed that Hoke was trying 
to speak, but seemed at a loss how to 
begin. Finally, he blurted out, “She'll 
be married in a month. Let the thing 
go till it’s over with. She didn’t never 
know anything about it and she’s get- 
ting a man that can look out for her, 
so you can put us in jail then and she'll 
never know." He stooped and strangled. 
*You might tell her, *he said, catching 
his breath, *that—tell the little girl that 
—I stole it and ran away." He stopped. 

Mint's face flushed and he shook his 
fist at Hoke. “We stole it," he bel- 
lowed. “You aint any better than me 
and Im going to do my whack. Yes, 
sir, you take the money and the law- 
yer here can go up to the coast and tell 
her Passiah Mint and Henry Hoke was 
no good, after all she’d done for ’em, 
and stole the money. ‘hen we'l go to 


said 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York [jail and she'll not. be bothered." 
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*How about Richards?" I suddenly 
thought to ask, when they made this 
extraordinary proposal. 

*Richards aint in on this affair," said 
Mint, savagely. “We haven't told. her 
about Richards, because she thought a 
good deal of him. But when you tell 
her about the stealing the money you 
tell her Richards is dead and tell her 
he wrote his love to her from the hos- 
pital. Hoke, give the lawyer his let- 
ter 

That letter (said Mr. Garfinkle), I 
have with me. It has nothing to do 
with the case. I have it here, though. 

It read thus: 


Deer little mary, this is to say that 


im not feellin vary wel and must say | 


good by and be good becuz a pakin case 
in Liverpool fel on my belly and im in 
orspitel. i hav the blue riband 
tied my whisker whith last time i was in 
hanaloolu. bee a good gell. Hoke and 
mint i kept what i swor. im sorry fer 
that spree in belfast but that was al i 
don & it was too bad. 
litel gell when she tide my whisker whith 
the riban. im dyin hard on acct of my 
belly bein stove in. 


respy 
The lawyer took the letter and gave 
it to me and we sat a while longer. 
Then Hoke got up and started walking 
back and forth again, growling in his 
beard. I will confess that I was some- 
what puzzled to know what course to 
pursue, and during my meditation the 
attorney who was with me suddenly said, 
“Hoke, don't you think you and Mint 
had better make the Sonoma tonight? 
She sails at eight o'clock for 
Pago. Captain Hilbert told 
morning he was short-handed." 
I realized that I was helpless and I 
tell you I sat on that /anai and watched 
those two scoundrels walk down Aala 
Lane with their little kits without try- 
ing to stop them. When they had 
stamped out of sight the attorney had 
the impudence to smile at me. “I for- 
got to inform you,” he said, “that the 


you 


Thos richards. 


Pago- 


me this 


matter of the guardianship of Mary E. | 
Foster, a minor, was closed in court this | 


afternoon. We decided. not to transfer 
the. record to the consular. court in 
Shanghai, which Hoke and Mint insisted 
on for the sake of secrecy. 
join me at dinner?" 

We walked down to King street and 
took a car. As we sped along I 
observed two bowed. and laggard men 
tramping along the sidewalk. ‘The 
attorney waved a hand .towards them 
and said to me, “I think that the matter 
of the schooner Mary. E. Foster, Guar- 
dian, may be considered purely as an 
historical incident.” 

I considered this for a time and 
responded, “I shall, of course, have to 
make my report.” 

He took me up: “Your final report?” 

I turned and looked back up the hot, 
bustling street and discerned the figures 
of two men, evidently seamen, tramp- 
ing side by side. From over the roofs 
of the warehouses I heard the roar of 
the surf on the reef. The attorney 
spoke again: ‘They will never see her 
again." 

*Then I might state, informally, that 
I see no good ground for proceeding 
further," I said. 
show that they acted in what one might 
call a purely unselfish capacity. I 


believe the law does not contemplate | 


the punishment of fools for their folly." 

I have often thought over the affair 
(Mr. Garfinkle said, folding up the 
clippings and putting them back in the 
wallet) and I do not see what interests 
would have been subserved by a course 
of action other than I followed. But 


I wish you to note that legally the | 
schooner Mary E. Foster foundered on | 
June 12th, 1891, about 300 miles east | 


of Koke. Head, i 


She was-a luvin | 


Will you 


“The facts in the case | 


| While Waiting for 


the Doctor Use 
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THE BISHOP, THE BOOGERMAN AND THE RIGHT OF WAY 


The Bishop, the Boogerman and 


The Right of Way 


Continued from Page 15 


you! why don’t you drive on?” With 
that he went into the house. 

Mr. Sanders cared not a whit for old 
Jonas’s irritation, and so he alighted 
from the coach and followed the rest 
in the house. He was just in time to 
Adelaide begin her course of 
instruction to old Jonas. 

"Nunky-Punky," said she, very sol- 
emn, *why didn't you wait for Mr. 
oh, I know who he is, he's the Pesker- 
whalian Bishop!—why didn't you wait 
for the Bishop?" 


hear 


“Much he looks like a bishop !”- replied 
old Jonas, when he could control his 
cough. “Did you ever hear a bishop 


boo-hooing and carrying on in that 
way?" 
The child stared at her uncle so 


seriously that he was actually embar- 


rassed. He rubbed his hand over a 
sharp chin that needed a razor very 
badly, and really forgot that he was 
angry with Mr. Sanders. Then some- 


thing quite shocking occurred to Ade- 
laide's nimble mind. 

“Oh, Nunky-Punky!” she cried, “you 
didn’t kiss me when I comed, and every- 
body said you would, cause I asked 'em 
particular." 

"Honey," said Mr. Sanders, “le’ me 
stand in Nunky-Punky’s: shoes while the 
kissin’ is gwine on, bekazé he aint shaved 


in two days, and his whiskers'll scratch 


your face." 

But Adelaide ran to old Jonas, and 
held out her little arms to be lifted up. 
Jonas hesitated; he looked at Lucindy, 


then at Mr. Sanders, and finally allow- 


ed his glance to fall on the sweetly 
solemn face of the child. He tried to 
say something, to make some excuse, 
but he could think of none. He was 
not only dreadfully embarrassed, he 
was actually ashamed. Not in forty 
years had any one ever asked to kiss 
him and, whether you count it back- 


wards or forwards, forty years is a long 
Mr. Sanders tried to pilot him 
through the deep water—so to speak— 
found himself. “Sit 
Jonas, and take Miss Adelaide on your 
knee, an' let the thing be done right. 
Kinder shet your eyes an’ pucker your 
mouth, and shell do the rest." 
*Sanders," said old bristling 
up again, “if you-really want to hurt 
my feelings just say so. You have no 
real delicacy about you. How do you 


time. 


in which he down 


Jonas, 


know some one hasn't told the little 
girl that it is her duty to pretend. to 
want to kiss her uncle, whether she 
wants to or not? - Tell me that!” Old 


Jonas’s eyes glistened under his over- 


hanging brows, and if “looks” could 
kill a man, Mr. Sanders. would have 
fallen down dead. Adelaide. dropped 


her arms, and stood close to old Jonas's 
knee, quite forlorn. “Well, 
Cally-Lou, Uncle Jonas has 
a very bad cold and a headache, and 
bother him." 


looking 


come on, 


we mustn't 


“No, no, no!” cried old Jonas, screw- 
ing up his face until it looked like the 
seed-ball of a swect-gum tree. “There 
are some things a man has to do whether 
he's them or not. Come here 
and kiss me if you really want to." 
Adelaide turned, tossing her head as if 
she were growner than a grown woman, 
and went toward old Jonas with the 
queerest little smile ever seen. Her 
feelings had been dreadfully hurt, but 
not a quiver of mouth -or eyelid dis- 
closed the fact, and only Cally-Lou 


used to 


knew it. Old Jonas sat down in his 
favorite chair, and.took the child on 
his knee. If he had to be a martyr, he 


would go through the. performance as 
gracefully as he could. - Adelaide made 


i 


great preparations. She felt of his chin 
with hand, while she threw the 
other around his neck. She seemed to 
know instinctively that old Jonas was 
rather timid when it came to kissing 
people, she went to his 
“Now, I'm not going to kiss him until 
all you people turn your heads away. 
No, that wont do! You've got to turn 
clean around, and look the other way! 
She waited until she had been obeyed, 


one 


and rescue. 


and then, as nimbly as a humming-bird 
kisses a flower, she kissed the grim old 
man, and slid from his knee. 


“Ten-ten-double-ten-forty-five-fifteen !" 
exclaimed Mr. Sanders.  *All eyes 
open! I’m gwine to peep!” 


Adelaide laughed joyously, and when 
Mr. Sanders turned she 
standing in the middle of the floor. 

"You're It!" he said to Jonas. Then 
the smile disappeared from his face. 
“Lucindy,” he said, “do you reckon Mr. 
Whipple would buss me ef I was to ast 
him?" The question was a little too 
much for: Lucindy, and she disappeared 
in the direction of the kitchen, bent 
double with laughter. 

“Sanders, why do you make a joke 
out of everything? Did you ever reflect 
that there is somewhere a limit to some 
things?” 


around was 


“T certainly do, Jonas, an’ you come | 


mighty nigh reachin’ it wi’ me awhile 
ago. Ef you hadn’t ’a’ let that child 
kiss you when she wanted to, Pd ’a’ 
went out’n yon’ door an’ Pd 'a' never 
darkened it ag'in—not in this world." 
“Well, your common sense should tell 
you. Sanders, that people aint made 
alike. What you are keen to do I have 


no appetite for, and what Pm fond of, | 


you have no relish for. 
enough I reckon." 

*Ef thats a conundrum, 
thank my Maker that the 


plain yes!” 


That's plain 


Jonas, I 
answer is 


Old Jonas looked hard at Mr. San- 
ders as though he wanted to say some- 


.thing. He stuck out his chin, and looked 


towards the ceiling; then he looked at 
the floor, and began to rub his hands 
briskly together. Then his thought 
came out: “Sanders,” he said, almost 
hospitably, “suppose yvu stay to supper 
to-night; or, if you can't stay until sup- 
pers ready, supose you come back to 
supper?... How wil that suit you? 


“Well, IH tell you the truth, Jonas: 
ef you think you need me for to. per- 
tect you from that child, you're mighty 
much mistaken. I don't believe that 
Miss Adelaide would harm. a ha’r on 
your hesd,-few as you've got." 

“Nonsense, Sanders!- you twist every 
mortal thing around in your mind, and 
you are never happy until you set your 
best friends up as a target for your 
folly. Answer. my question: will you 


` take supper with—with us?” 


Mr. Sanders regarded old Jonas with 
real interest. His mild but fearless blue 
eyes studied the other's face as if they 
would read there the solution to some 
mystery. “Yes, Jonas; I'll not stay to 
supper, but PII come back in time for 
supper. 
public know'd anything about it, they 
might think I was tryin' for to wheedle 
you out of a loan, an' then what'd hap- 
pen? Why, all my creditors would come 
swarmin' aroun’ me like gnats aroun’ a 
sleepin’ dog. I could jest as well stay 
right here tell supper time, but I'm 


oblidze. for to git out an’ walk about a.f 


little, an’ git the amazement .out’n my. 
system. Off an’ on, Jonas, I’ve been 
a-knowin’ you mighty nigh thirty year, 


. (Concluded on Page 39) 


But don’t publish it; ef thé | 
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Royal Mantel 
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America’s 


HE most remarkable theatri- 
i cal season that New York 
has witnessed for years 
was that of 1906-07. If the history 
of the American stage is ever writ- 
ten that season will be a luminous 
point therein. Its lustre, after the 
preceding. Dark Ages, comes as a 
welcome surprise and holds out the 
most enchanting hopes for the 
future. 
The development of the Ameri- 
can drama as such has made an 
unmistakable advance during the 
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Remarkable Theatrical Season 
By PAUL TIETJENS 


Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin in "The Great Divide" 


never been better patronized, and 
two grand opera companies in 
New York have successfully vied 
for public favor. Nor are these 
conditions merely local. Reports 
from all over the country are 
encouraging. These are healthful 
symptoms. 

America’ has not vet evolved 
the equal of Jones, Pinero or Shaw 
in the way of playwrights, but it 
has no reason to feel ashamed of 
the showing it made during the 
season of 1906-07. By American 


of course is meant that region of 


nias) 


past year. New blood has been 


infused into it, new prophets have spoken in the land in strong and clear tones— 
prophets not without honor in their own country, be it remarked—and in addition 


much that is good has been imported from foreign climes. 
A note of serious and elevated thought ran through the entire season, and at 


FRANC.S WILSON 


ELLEN TERRY 


times it was the dominant note. The light and 
farcical of course we have always with us and it 
is well and needful that it should be. Humor is 
a necessary ingredient in our strenuous modern 
life. It is just as important as seriousness. The 
mistake we have fallen into is that we have over- 
rated it at the expense of almost everything else. 
Our much vaunted sense of humor seems likely 
to become a curse before which nothing remains 
sacred.. Instead of a gentle, laughing god we are 
making of it a Moloch insatiably devouring our 
best and noblest ideals. Such a mental attitude 
makes ultimate'y for cynicism—in time we come 
to treat even the horrible and shocking. lightly. 
It is therefore exceedingly gratifying: to know 
that the stave mav still be the vehicle for lofty 
sentiment and hich ideals; that the drama may 
still be zn expression of high art; and that not 
every theatre bears above its portals the injunc- 
tion “Ye who enter here, leave Thought behind.” 

In this connection it seems rather interesting 
to speculate on the causes which have induced us 


. to take our drama more seriously. Are they the 


result of the general awakening of the American. 


conscience. and. consciousness which has beén:. 


manifesting itself so strongly of late in our gom- 


mercial and political life? It cannot be denied : 


that these recent upheavals have been condueive.: 


the Western Hemisphere lying somewhere between Canada and Mexico and the two 
oceans, or more specifically that lump of land known as the Isle of Manhattan, and 
again more particularly that section of Manhattan called Broadway or the Rialto. 
To the true Manhattanite this enchanted oasis is the be-all and the end-all of the 


Universe. He is vaguely conscious of surround- 
ing arid wastes, places of dread and horror 
unmentionable, anathema, beyond the pale, to be 
shunned. As in days of old the youthful squire 
journeyed in quest of adventure, visiting strange, 
fearful lands, seeking and overcoming dangers, 
and inuring himself to hardship, to the end that 
he might win the spurs of knighthood and lay 
them at the feet of his lady, so in our present 
day, plays journey and sojourn in the wild 
places of the land, strengthening themselves by 
battle and hardship, so that they may emerge 
tried and trüe' to^ win the smile of fair Miss 
New York. 

Several important plays. were thus tried out 
in-the *provinces," and after various vicissitudes, 
arrived in New York greatly benefited by their 
experiences. “The Great Divide" by William 
Vaughn. Moody is noteworthiest among these, 
insofar ás it represents the nearest approach as 
yet made to the “great American drama." Its 
story is unusual, but its strongest claim to consid- 
eration lies in its skillful characterization. ‘There 
have ‘been many Western plays as well as many 
of the “Way Down East” type. In “The Great 
Divide” the whole United States is covered. The 
East is represented by Ruth Jordan, the West by 
Stephen Ghent. ' Both may be regarded as typical 


‘of their sections. The play was excellently ren- 
dered by Henry Miller as Ghent and Margaret 
i! Anglin as Ruth, with the assistance of a strong 


to a good deal of serious thinking, and it is but = 

natural to suppose that the wave of thought may A 
have extended as. far as to the drama. No doubt. . 
also the activity of the independent managers d 
has had somethiny to do with this miniature. 


company. 
One of the most brilliant plays ever seen on 


renaissance. On the other hand, the success of. the American stage is Langdon Mitchell's “The 
the “independents” is perhaps due to, and a New: York Idea," presented by Mrs. Fiske and 
manifestation of, this same moral and intel- her:company. Its wit is simply scintillating. 


Bernard Shaw himself has hardly equalled it in 
'ħis best efforts. It is a satire on the divorce 
queetion which it treats largely by the method of 


lectual awakening. ‘The fact that interest in-art 

in all of its forms has immensely increasedswould 

go to bear out this statement. K 
Seldom for instance has a musical season = 

Concerts of all kinds: have 


rfeductio ad absurdum. ‘There is not a dul 


been so successful. Concluded on page 45. 
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an' this is the fust time you've ast me 
to take a meal in your house. I fcei as 
funny as a flushed pa'tridge !" 

Jonas stalked oüt of the room pre- 
tending to be very angry, but he began 
to chuckle. as soon. as his. back. was 
turned. ‘Sanders is out of his sphere," 
he said to himself. *More than half tbe 
time he should have a big tent over his 
head. and be rigged up like a clown.” 
Mr. Sanders watched the door through 
which Old Jonas had gone, as if he 
expeeted him to come back. -Then he 
called out to him: *Jonas! be shore to 
have somethin’ for supper that rne an’ 
that child can eat!" 

Old heard the -voice of Mr. 
Sanders, but he paid no attention: to its 
purport. He went on into the kitchen 
where Adelaide and Lucindy were hav- 
ing a conversation. He tried to smile 
at the child, but he realized. that bis face 
was not made for smiles.. It may: have 
been different in the days of his boy- 
hood, and probably was, but since he 
had devoted himself to the heartless 
that beset a man who -is 
the facial muscles -that 
smiling brings into play, had become so 
set in other directions, and had been so 
that 
but a poor success of a 
this, he turned to 

business-like, air. 


Jonas 


problems 
money-mad, 


frequently used for other purposes, 
they 
smile. 
Lucindy, 


made 
Realizing 
with a 


“Lucindy, Mr. Sanders is coming to sup- 
per; I reckon he ‘knows show you. can 
cook, for he jumped at the invitation. 


And then there's.the little girl; we must 
have something nice and. sweet. for her,” 
he went on. 


"No, Mr. Jonas!” Lucindy exclaimed; 
“nothin’ sweet fer dis chile; des a little 
bread. an’ milk, er mtybe.-a little: hot- 
water ‘tea.” 

"Well, vou know about that," remark- 
ed Jonas, with a sigh; “we shall have 
to get a nurse for the child, I. reckon." 

Lucindy drew..a deep breath. “A 
nuss fer dat chile! Whar she gwineter 
stay at? Not in dis kitehen! not-in dis 
house! not on dis lot! -No, :-suh! Ef-she 
do, she'll hafter be here-by herse'f. TPI 
drive her off, aw. den youl go out dar 
on de porch aw call her back; an’ wid 
dat, l'll say good-bye. an’ far’-you-well! 
Yes, la! I kin ‘stan’ dis chile, here, an’ 
I kin "ten' ter what little temin’ ter she'll 
need—but a new nigger on. de place! 
an' a triflin gal sat dat! ^No, suh, no 
suh! you'll hafter-scuzen me dis time 
an' dé nex' time, too." 

Old. Jonas walked. from .one. end of 
the kitchen to the other, his face puck- 
ered up with anger, and looking ‘as if 
he were on the point of bursting into 
tears. "Well.by the. livin’ Jimminy:! 
can't I do what I please: in my own 
house ? 


Can't I get my own niece a 
nurse if I want to?” 
Lucindy placed both hands under. her 


apron, and looked as if she were swell- 


ing up. “Yasser!” she exclaimed; 
“yasser, an’ yasser, an’ yasser! . An? 
whiles you're gittin’ a nurse, don't let it 


offn your min'.dat you'll want a 
She turned to the child, and the 
tone of her voice couldn't have been dif- 
ferent if it had come from the lips of 
another woman: Honey, don't git too 
close ter de stove; ef yo' frock ketches 
afire you wont need no muss Mr. 
Billy Sanders'll be a-knockin' at dat do' 
supper ain' nigh ready— 
an' dey wont be no supper ef I got ter 
be crowded outer my own kitchen!’ 
Adelaide looked and listened, and 
she said: “Aunt Lucindy, Cally- 
Lou doesn’t like to be where 
people are mad and quarreling. She’s 
afraid she'll have “to go off somewhere 


x 
scape 
cook !" 


present’y, an’ 


finally 


says she 


else.” 


sitting on the floor right by me. 
says that fussing gives ber nervy pos- 


“Whar is Cally-Lou, honey? an’ how . 
big is she?” 


“Oh, she's. lot's bigger than. me,” 
replied Adelaide, very primly, “and she’s 
She 


teration.” 


“You say dat Cally-Lou is settin' on 
de flo’ by yo’ side?" Lucindy asked, 
opening her eyes a littl: wider. “Den 
how come I can’t see her?” 


“Well,” said Adelaide, turning. her 
soft blue eyes on the negro woman, and 
speaking with what seemed. to be: perfect 
"she isn't used to you vet, 
and then she has had such a bad day!" 

Lucindy paused in her work and took 
a long look at the pretty face of the 
child. “I can’t see her, honey, but dat 
aint no reason she aint dar whar you 
say she’s at. Let "lone dat, it’s a mighty 


Seriousness, 


“good reason why she is dar!" 


After a little Adelaide went into the 
sitting-room, and there found her Uncle 


Jonas sitting. in the twilight that came | 


dimly through the windows. She crept 


to his side, and leaned: her head with- 


its long golden curls against his arm. 
She may have wondered why ke failed 
to take her on his knes, but she said 
nothing, and he, being busy with some 
old, old thoughts that came back to him, 
was as silent as the fat china dog that 
sat peacefully by the -fire-place. 
Presently, Lucindy came in to light 
the lan.ps, and saw the child standing 


by old Jonas: “Honey!” she-exclaimez 
in a ..artled tone, “aint you tired to 
death? Aint yo’ legs "bout to give way 


fum. under you? I bet you Cally-Lou 
done gone ter bed—" 


“No,” said Adelaide; she's very. tired, 
but she's standing up just like. me." 
The next thing to happen was the 
entrance of Mr. Sanders, who seemed to 
being the fresh breezes with him. 
seiced Adelaide in his arms, and carried 
her iuto the dining-room... .When. .all 
were seated, Adelaide waited a moment, 
es though she was expecting something. 
‘Then she placed her little hands over 
her 
upon the table, and said grace silently; 
and but for the audible amen, the: men 
would never have guessed what she was 
doing. 

“I hope you mentiond my name," said 
Mr. Sanders, with due solemnity. The 
child paid. no. attention to the remark 
nor did she even. glance at any one at 

the table, until the genial guest turned 
to the host and. made a polite inquiry: 


"Jonas, do you button these napkins on | 


before or behind? I don't want to make 
any blunder ef I can aelp it.” (At this, 
Adelaide looked up and saw that Mr. 


Sanders was trying to tie a corner of | 
The | 


the tablecloth around his neck. 
sight was so unexpected that she gave 
forth a peal of the merriest laughter 
ever heard, and Lucindy gave a snort of 
discomfiture, “I declare ter gracious!” 
she exclaimed, 
fergit de napkins!” 
soon and 


remedied, everything 


He, 


face, leaned her head nearly. down | 


"ef I aint done gone and | 
The oversight was | 
went | 


along all right until Mr. Sanders, taking | 


a spoon in his: hand, said to the child, 
“Miss Adelaide, PH, bet you and Cally- 
Lou can’t do this" He placed the 
spoon so far in his mouth that nothing 
could be seen, but a small part of the 
handle. Lucindy had to leave the room, 
and the child laughed until the. tears 
ran.down her cheeks. When she could 
‘control herself,- she said, reproachfully, | 
“Bishop, some day -you'll- choke your- | 
self—you may ask anybody—and ‘then | 


^what-will the- people do?" 


To be Continued 
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The Shelburne Essays” 
Reviewed by 


Mrs. Lundy (L: H.) Harris 
Pp. ELMER MORE is the young Southern 


man . who literary editor of The 

Nation last yeer> He- has written ‘several 
books, but it is as the. author of “Phe. Shelburne 
Essays" that the writer purposes to speak: of him. 


became 


One: conversant, with ‘the! entire- mass. .of Mr: 
More's:work will note, here as elsewhere, a feature 
characteristic of his, methods, a disposition, namely, 
to seek out the recluse figures in literature and to 
interpret those moods, in thinkers, which are mysti- 
cal or .remote.. 'Fhis is. because “he himself . is 
detached, like. the Indian -philosophers; .and. given 
to thoughts.that haunt lonely places. This is why 
his essay on~ Hawthorne“ in. an earlier volume. is 
amongst the best ie has ever written. He compre- 


hends the spiritual- quality in Hawthorne's strange: 


world-shyness:- And, for.the same reason, he has 
chosen the *Vicar of Morwenstow" as the subject 
of the first essay. in this volume.- -There, among 
the hermit hills, he; finds the forgotten bard—a 
very real and significant. figure: in English liter- 
ature, though little known. “In the solitude of this 
haunted -land,”. says. Mr. . More, "his. mine. brooded 
on its own fancies.until the actual and the visionary 
lost their sharp distinction “for him. . . .^. When he 
wrote of Joseph of Arimathea’s Syrian. home those 
two perfect lines 


. ‘Young men; that. no- one. knew, went in and: out 
With. á- far look -in their eternal- eyes, 


he.. was. *metely repeating what. he» held. to be- his 
own. experience. So real would he have these angelic 
visitors to be: -:°-.-.-. >. ete": From this Mr. More 
goes on to construct a scene, a situation, a character 
all ‘of surpassing interest. He shows an Alladin's 
power for. lighting .the..gloom of. the. strange. old 


man's:epic moods, and he translates him into the . 


literary “heaven of-heavens: with words out of a 
paradise-dictionary which hè. evidently keeps for 
this purpose—for, let it be noted, no one writing 
in this country ‘surpasses’ the musical quality of 
More's- prose or the. chill. clear coloring of his lan- 
guage. It is said of. him that he cannot write a 
story, but—given a character like the Vicar, or like 
George Herbert (who is the subject of another 
essay )—he. writes a review that’ is also a story. 
The quality. is literary rather than dramatic. ` There 
is no aetion in it, but. it is a. wonderful picture 
of life after the mortal fever has passed out and 
left it serene and stil. And his power of illusion 
js ds great as that of a painter, and like that of a 
painter rather than like.that of a dramatist. 
-What may.be:termed Mr. More’s literary cred- 


: ulity- is illustrated’ by -his essay on William Blake. 
The latter was a mystic as well as an artist and poet, and his works are ir-er- 
If Blake declares that he saw a “tree full of angeis," or 
‘the “ghost ofa: flea, -or even God sticking his head in at the door, Mr. More 
keeps in the- spirit with- him, nor spoils the charm, as a literalist might, by 
Pron aa ; ro Nothing could be more whimsi- 
cally. polite -or refreshing, or more. in keeping with the ethics of literary 
criticism. . The essay on Keats will compare favorably ‘with Arnold's, but 
„hére we. can only cite it by. way of. calling attention to the fact (which 
ít illustrates) that. Mr. More is affected with a kind of: class- 
ical primness, in matters of literary taste, which.makes him resent 
the. cockney in. Keats, and. raises a doubt as to whether his view 
does the poet justice. That lack of taste in Keats which caused 
him. to: outrage a word’ occasionally (as when he speaks of. the 
. funslumberous,night") offends. Mr. More's literary virtue, which is 
as fastidious as a maiden's modesty. x 


preted accordingly. 


dwelling upon the.absurdity of such visions. 


And because he has a profound understanding 


zi t ie. r about the same 
things of which Whitman: wrote so differently, his essay on Walt 
Whitman is perhaps: the most remarkable in this , 


hope, the inspiration, which stirred 
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| 
: iE | 
Here, at the threshold of the. Spring, | 
His. spirit, like a bird, took. wing,— 
Just ere the April buds unfold | 
In stainless white, or heavenly gold,— 
Just ere the raindrops, one by one, 
Melt in the magic. of the. sun. | 
| | 


“s 


Ah! somewhere on the hills of. Song, 

In rippling music, soft yet strong, 

The poet’s voice that. sang so clear, 

In lyric rapture "year by year, 

Has found new thought, and rhythmic light, 


| Beyond the: confines of the night. 
| —Wmn. H: HAYNES. 


performances 


Sucees^. 


of frauds. 


ee 


sion of - them. 


makes thë book a piece of. literature. 
beautifully done, but the question -will-arise in the mind of à woman 
who has passed a little béyord.middle age, where’ was the: neces- 
sity of doing it at all? : 


Three of Last Year's Books 


Reviewed -by 


Anne Macfarland 
I AM WRITING under the: discipline of a London 


fog. ‘Tt is a severe discipline in January, and 

I cannot help wondering in the midst of it- all 
how Andrew Lang. can hold: to. his. gayety, and retain 
his-frolic spirit in. the face of things. as they exist. 
But he has been, many .years- in. London, and I sup- 
pose he is used to what old Rance Tucker—surely 
you. remember. old -Rance—called | “the gener] disaf- 
fection of the popylation.” We cannot all of us 
have everything we want at once, and some of us are 
compelled to endure many things that we should 
bé glad. to run away. from; but the mention -of old 
Rance's- name: not only sends a wave of. hoinesick- 
ness over me, carrying me. straight back to. Georgia, 
but reminds. me. of the little commission with which 
you have favored me. In responding, I shall com- 
ment lightly enough on thrée of låst season's books 
with. which your readers have been familiar for 
some time. 

Some one—it. may have. been Brunetiere—has 
remarked that. the ideal method. of reviewing a 
book was to read it, lay it aside, and then. try to 
forget it: If; at the- ed of two or three months, 
something- of: it. remains.-with you, or even if you 
have a vague impression concerning it, it is ripe 
for reviewing. Your enthusiasm, or whatever feeling 
vou may have had after the first reading, will have 
cooled» off atid “simmered “down, ahd-yóu wil have 
forgotten al. -the littlé jars that your. sensibility 
received in: the course of reading. Well, it:has: been 


something. mòre- than -three . months ‘since I .read 


the last of the four books to be mentioned here, 
and-I still have: something more than a vague impres- 
What- that impression is, the, reader 
may. discover if he is. prompted. by curiosity. to go 
along with me. 

The first. on my, list is. Mrs. Wharton's "The 
House of Mirth: "This: title is“ Scriptural, and. fits 
the. book-as a mustard-plaster-fits a case- of .pleurisy. 
As I go back to the volume: in- memory,.I can but 
deplore the fact that an art so. fine and so sure of 
itself should. have ‘been’ .devoted- to the exploitation 
— exposition, if: you please—of’ the . people. whose 
characters are set forth in its.pages.. For. who and 
what. are- they? And what part do they play in 
the ‘general Scheme. of life? ‘To answer is to laugh 
or weep, according to the measure of-yoür. humor 
or your sensibility... They are Buzzards, and by 
no-chancé can. they be anything else. Neither sociol- 
ogists, nor biologists can deal- adequately. with the 
degenerates who figure in this tale- Their place is 
in thé «9urts,- where. they--can. be déalt with in the 
light of their petty corruptions and their weak 
attempts tò- destroy -the temple of. innócence. . In 


the book, they are. set’ forth with painful distinctness, and—distinction. = The 
heroine, as I remember, blushes: but once, and that is when she.is:stared-at by 
a scrub-woman as she descends from the private apartments: of an -unmarried 
man. The blush, it may be said, is as. unbecoming as: the young woman's other 
as anything ‘she afterwards - does” or "tries. to do; 
deep inner knowledge of things that cannot: by any possibility be. carried in 
a mind where innocence p ‘T hear that tlie book. has been a great 


It betrays a 


This fact is “owing as nfueh to-the- attitude of Mrs. “Wharton ~ as to 
the consunimate art she brings to- the-.performance. 
over’ the: destinies of. the. Buzzards. :shehas: chosen: to’ depict with 
the grim. impartiality of: Fate itself. 
nor scorn; nor. contempt, nor does she smile, when some particular 
Buzzard pérforms sonie~ specially amusing trick. 
her face nor holds: her nose- as. she: stirs up this delectable- colony 
ft. is- this attitude, which, taken with her literary art, 


She - presides 
She is- net moved by. pity, 


She néither: averts 
The thing: is. finely < done, 


D sup- 


PAUL ELMER MORE 


Whitman's Spirit to stormy energy 


. and goaded him to make an ambi- 


tious -journey of all eternity 
would have risen before Mores 
mind like à mirage and disap- 
peared without kindling a singie 
emotion, because pure spirituali*v 
is without either energy or emo- 
tion. And the comprehension of 
this gives him a wonderful advan- 
tage in presenting ^ Whitman's 
work. More is Whitman's inter- 
preter; but by no means his dis- 
ciple. - Where his ‘disciples are 
confused—mistaking ^ the ^ voice 
they hear in his poetry for the 
prophet's voice, when really it is 
the  moose-Whitman — bellowing, 
and thinking they hear the moose 


Concluded on opposite page 


MARK TWAIN 


pose: Isai. ‘old-fashioned To wos 
brougit up. in a .part. of. the 
republic. where. old fashions: hate 
always prevailed; and ‘J ‘am. sifre 


I am none the: worse: for. it.’. The - 


things that: people call ,conven- 
tions: are' not." necessarily - alto- 
gether .conventional.. Some of 
them spring from taste, from a 
real-desire to do- the right and 
proper thing: at all times and in 
all places. Old - fashions. .no 
doubt. irk.- people -who - have 
money, but. lack the. knowledge 
of spending’? it pi 
themselves: or.others. -Money can 
purchase - discontent and  unhap- 
piness, and the lack of money 
in our day, is considered to be, 
if not criminal, very -bad form. 
For the lack of it, Lily Bart, in 


profitably . for ` 


MRS. EDITH WHARTON 


Mrs. Wharton's book, commits suicide, 
but neither her despair nor her final 
taking off is either graceful or moving. 
We hear the news unmoved. In short, 
we cannot become interested in the Buz- 
zards, although we are very much inter- 
ested by the fine and moving art which 
opens the pen and .turns them- loose 
upon the reading public. But even here, 
Mrs. Wharton is not at her best. If you 
think so, just turn to her “Madame de 
Treymes” which I have just read in a 
magazine. For those who know some- 
thing of French life and French ways, 
it will be a treasure. It is an exquisite 
piece of work, in its almost perfect art 
quite beyond anything Mrs. Wharton 
has heretofore done. 


The next book on my list is “A 
Fighting Chance," by Robert Chambers. 
Here we have the Buzzards from what 
may be called the journalistic point of 
view. I imagine that Mr. Chambers 
must have served awhile on the New 
York Sun, which in some things is far 
ahead of it esteemed contemporaries. 
In some chapters of Mr. Chambers's 
book we get the unmistakable and pic- 
turesque point of view of the Swn, and 
it is not a dull view by any means; in 
fact, it adds to the quality of the book, 
and gives it a tang all its own. Isut the 


Buzzards depicted and displayed by 
Mr. Chambers are neither better nor 
worse than Mrs. Wharton’s Buzzards. 


We taste morphine and smell whis'-ey 
all through the book; we ‘cannot get 
the one off our tongues nor the other 
out of our nostrils, do what we may. 
It is only another view of the so-called 
society of New York done with a 
broader and a more masculine brus^. 
We consort all the way througn the 
book with drunkards, liars, blackmail- 
ers, gamblers, and robbers, and it all 
seems very well until we lay aside the 
book and begin to think about it. We 
behold married women going about with 
a feverish longing. for other men; we 
see young women proposing to men, and 
we get an unhealthy vision of pursuer 
and pursued. It is all done in the deft 
style of a reporter for the New York 
Sun, but after it is ail done and over 
with, by what measure are -we the 
gainers, morally or intellectually? We 
continue to taste the morphine, and 
smell the whiskey and cigarettes; we 
have been in the company of loose 
women and maudlin men, blackguards 
and corruptionists, and. what does it 
profit us that the worst woman in the 
book is moved to reach out and save 
the hero from the disgrace that the 
clubs have placed on his name? The 
ideals to which we have clung have all 
been kicked out of doors, and nobody 
seems to miss them. It is all a horrible 
mess and mixture and all very brightly 
and bravely done, but it is to be hoped 
that neither Mrs. Wharton nor Mr. 
Chambers will make the mistake of sup- 
posing that books about Buzzards con- 
tain sane and wholesome views of life. 
We do not need them even as warnings; 
sensible people are not likely to drop 
into the ways of utter blackguardism, 
drunkenness and lying; therefore they 
do not need to be warned by an exhi- 
bition of the horrible examples. The 
majoritv of people no matter what 
their station in life, are sane, sober, 
industrious and decent. The puppets, 
such as play ant.cs before high heaven 
in these two books, are nothing more 
than abnormal types of degenerates, 
and they bear no real relation to life 
in any of its aspects. Neither literary 
art nor the highest form of journalism 
can make them real and acceptable to 
decent readers. 

The book that has made the most 
vivid impression on my mind for many 
a long day is “Lady Baltimore,” by 
Owen Wister. I had read this young 
man’s “Virginian” wiih mixed feelings, 
and sometimes with a wry face. Hav- 
ing been familiar with the Old Domin- 
ion for many years, 1 could not make 
the hero of that book conform to my 
knowledge of what a Virginian is and 
should be 
ginian is bound to be. I could not 
accustom myself to his strange speech, 
so different from that of the Virginians 
that I know. Even cultivated Virgin- 
ians have litle tricks of pronunciation 
that lend a perpetuel charm to their 
conversation, but these little tricks, 
thank heaven! have never been and 
never will be caught in the wide and 
coarse nets of the dialect writers. 

In spite of this strangeness, the Vir- 
ginian in the book is a strong character, 
and the incidents are wrought out with 
a skill quite out of the ordinary. But 
there is no jarring note in “Lady Balti- 
more." Even the city of Kings Port 
is brought out and becomes a character 
in the book. Only one who has lived 


or rather, to what a Vir- . 


UNDER THE LAMP 


there and breathed the atmosphere, and 
enjoyed the charm can realize the art 
with which the various scenes and char- 
acters are depicted. The whole book 
is beautifully done. 

The story made such an impression 
on me that I began to ask myself who 
Owen Wister could be. He is a Phila- 
delphian, of course, but how could a 
Philadelphian reach into the biue void, 
and, with one sweep of his hand, bring 
forth to view the atmosphere which the 
critics have been saying all along is not 
to be found in our country? I leave 
you to judge the predicament in which 
I was left with my puzzle! I brooded 
over the matter for a night and a day, 


and in the meantime read the book a 


second time. I said to myself that this 
man has the South in his blood, and 
then—beware of the long memories of 
old women if they should be bitter !—a 
light broke in upon me. 

I remembered Fanny Kemble, who 
married Pierce Butler, and then I 
remembered that one of her daughters 
married a Wister, and here is the pro- 
duct—a young mœ% who bids fair to do 
great things in literature. How truly 
do chickens come home to roost! One 
could wish that Owen Wister world 
come home oftener, bringing such delec- 
table gifts as “Lady Baltimore.” 

As I have said, the book is beautifully 
done. Knowing the connection as I do, 
I think I could give the names of the 
charming old ladies whose portraits are 
so deftly done; I know the very house 
where John Mayrant lived. But there 
is something else about the book besides 
its literary art, something quite as 
charming that cannot be adequately 
described, something that is quite akin 
to motherliness in the attitude of the 
author, something that is tender. and 
gentle and delicate. The book seems to 
be ever so lightly done, but how loving 
and. careful are the swift touches! 
These comments not being real criticism, 
but the opinions of a voracious reader, 
I can afford to say that not in a very 
long time has a book given me such sat- 
isfaction. 

One almost feels that such a story is 
easier to write. than stories of other 
kinds, and one regrets the circumstances 
that prevented one from writing it. 
This, I suppose, is because it deals with 
scenes and people that have been famil- 
iar for more than forty years, though 
they have now receded far enough in 
memory to have a romantic and pic- 
turesque perspective. By some knack 
of genius Owen Wister has seized upon 
this perspective and projected it bodily 
upon the literary screen. 

How easy it would be for this North- 
ern-Western-Southern author to write 
the long-delayed American novel! 

Terrace Road, London. 


“The Shelburne Essays” 
Ccncluded from opposite page 

when it is the prophet speaking—More 

discriminates. He lets him go, humors 

him upon the “Knoll,” from which he 
starts, child fashion, for eternity,— 

“My left hand hooking you round the 
waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes 
of continents and a plain publie 
road." 

The figure is magnificent; it is also a 

little absurd. But that was Whitman. 

The trouble with his disciples is that 

they rarely discriminate tween his 

magnificence and his absurdity. More 
does. He interprets the Whitman whom 


-Whitman could not himself interpret. 
He finds him over and above his patois — 


of the pavement. The one thing the 
critic evades is the most astonishing 
mystery of all—that is, the lewdness of 
Whitman’s sense of immortality. Was 
it the color of the poet’s own person- 


ality in the wings and tail feathers of 


his sky-faring spirit? Was he a cen- 
taur?—or a crazy Pan?—or a perverted 
prophet? We shall never learn from 
More. He cannot fix the words of his 
paradise-dictionary to Whitman’s poetic 
indecencies, nor does he consider it 
within the province of his art to discuss 
such matters. 

This is his limitation, He will be lit- 
erary to the last, and he will go no fur- 
ther into heaven itself than that term 
qualifies. Had he been St. John on 
Patmos he would have told no more of 
his vision than appealed to his literary 
sense, even if he had omitted the seven 
golden candle-sticks. 


“The Whirlwind” 

If there is such a thing as Interesting dullness, Eden 
Phillpotts has achieved it in his recent novel‘ '"The 
Whirlwind." The story drags like an old maid’s 
prim toilet in fulfilling the promise of ‘its title, yet it 
lingers with such searching curiosity among the ways 
of jealousy and doubt and hate that, at the end,-a 
reader forgets his passing fidgets over a single chapter 
of the forty-odd. 

Nothing short of deliberation, 


and that of the 


' limitless in its ramifying suggestiveness. 


` criticism. 


WITH LATE BOOKS 


precisest kind, could have brought forth such a 
character as Daniel Brendon, the author's central 
study. Daniel is an English farm hand of mountain 
breed, gifted, the writer tells us, with intensity, 
ambition and large powers of faith but lacking in 
imagination. A hundred or so pages and this iron 
churchman—Daniel is a Calvanist to the bottom of 
his blood—is mated to a woman who strikes you as 
‘some laughing priestess of Pan come back to earth 
in a Saxon rustic’s guise. Sarah Jane, she is called 
and a troubled time of it indeed she has when her 
husband's landlord makes desperate love to her oue 
day. This landlord is an agnostic. His health is 
gone and he is about to die. With an ease w 

is rather surprising at times, considering Sarah Jane's 
modest education, he and she discuss theories of 
marriage from the sociological, ethnological and every 
other imaginable standpoint. Naturally the landlord 
is lifted by her fresh, naive personality to heights 
of spirit he never dreamed of in the old, chill days. 
And the upshot of the whole business is that one 
autumn afternoon when he has swapped his agnosti- 
cism for belief, the landlord meets Sarah Jane in a 


little grove and tells her that if she will love him 
a bit in return, he ‘will bequeath his estate to her 
husband and her son. What will Sarah Jane do, 
good woman and true wife that she is? And what 


will Daniel Brendon, the iron churchman do, when he 
sees where the gales of fate are trending? 

From such a situation “Thè Whirlwind'" rises and 
gathers to a tragic outburst. 

A rebel in religion will swear “The Whirlwind” is 


a satire on orthodoxy. The orthodox will accept it 
as a satire on doubt. To some it will seem a 
studied contrast between a wife's love and a mis- 
tress’. It is as easily a tale of woman's sacrifice as 


of man's jealousy. It is all of these and none of 


them. What. the. author probably intended was to 
draw, somewhat after Hardy's manner, the picture 
of a Dartmoor peasant's soul broken by a fate he 


could never understand. 

In designing a story Eden Phillpotts is not far 
behind the deftest of the Frenehmen. In telling it he 
is invariably English. The very primness that makes 
him wearisome along the route—and it is always the 
elbow route—strengthens and sharpens the plot as a 
whole. Looking from the end of '"The Whirlwind’ 
back to its beginning, one can see the carefully planned 
significance of each division, each chapter. 


As a thinker too Eden Phillpotts is impressive. 
He grasps his characters not as individuals merely 
but as groups where” the interplay of minds and 


destinies often rises to dramatic: insight. He goes 
further and into the mouths of his peasant men and 
Women puts sayings so simple in phrase and at the 
same time so endlessly suggestive that a reader will 
pause now and then and remember Adam Bede. 
The truth is Mr. Phillpotts can think better than 
he ‘can write. There is a certain. aloofness to his 


-$tyle that keeps. you from ever getting on’ anything 


like friendly terms with him or his characters. Only 
now and then will he put a sentence nakedly. If 
there is the least chance he will furnish it out with 
bustle, hoopskirts, straight front and all and then set 
it going backwards. You can always tell whén he 
is making ready to spring a climax. Up rolls a 
thunder storm or a rainbow, lumbering on wheels of 
rhetoric and then enter the characters, faithful to 
their cue. He will never budge with the story until 
he has invoked the proper atmosphere. Witchery of 
light and shade, he must have even if the reader 
catch him dragging away the caldron from which the 
incense has floated. Half of “The Whirlwind” is 
given over to elaborate painting of natural scenery, 
rather faithfully ‘done but frigidly detached from 
the people that move across it. 

Compared with Phillpotts’ other work, “The Whirl- 
wind’ lacks surface interest. It will not claim as 
many. readers or hold them as tensely. But as a 
carefully designed study it. is the best thing he 
has done. W: Gad. 


Mark Twain's "Christian Science." 

Mark Twain’s book on Christian Science seems to 
be an honest effort on the part of America’s philoso- 
pher to separate the truths of the cult from its errors. 
He recognizes that the conditon of the mind has much 
to do with the bodily condition. He points out that 
such ills as arise only from ill imaginitigs may be 
removed by ministrations other than physical—indeed, 
from the earliest times, have been removed, by 
*healers'" of all sorts, some of whom claimed to pos- 
sess a divine power, and some of whom made no such 
pretensions. But he does not go much farther than 
that. If we understand him, Mr. Clements does not 
believe that a broken bone may be set, or that an 
organic complaint (induced otherwise than by nervous 
unhealth) may be successfully treated, by virtue of a 
Christian Science formula, any more than a shattered 
lamp chimney may be repaired by a recitation of 
“The Jabberwock.” 

And not the least interesting thing about this book is 
the very evident growth of the original impression 
which Christian Science made on Mark Twain’s mind. 
In the initial chapters he is distinctly quizzical; he 
has discovered a neglected fleld for the exercise of 
his characteristic humor, and he proceeds to develop 
it. Those earlier chapters are written in the form of 
@ short story, and were originally published in The 
Cosmopolitan several years ago. "There is no ill-humor 
in them, neither is there the evidence of any desire 
to look at the serious side of a mattes which is almost 
It is as if 
Mr. Clements had read his own magazine article with 
a sense of the greater possibilities of his subject 
growing on him, and then arisen with the determina- 
tion to give over playing with the ludicrous aspects 
of Christian Science and produce a sincere philosophic 
And the more he investigated, it appears, 
the more serious he became; the more desirous not 
wantonly to offend the followers of Mrs. Eddy, the 
more eager to render complete justice fo the benefits 
which those followers receive from the exercise of 
their faith, and at the same time the more bitingly 
critical of what he conceives to be the deliberate 
quackeries and sordid commercialism with which so 
much so that he sees to be good is intermixed. It 
sounds as if Mark Twain were saying to himself occa- 
sionally throughout the book: ‘‘This cult attracts me. 
I could actually have become a convert were it not 
for the inconsistencies; and some of the obvious insin- 
cerities, with which the good in it is overlaid.. And 
I almost: wish that I could become a convert!" And 
perhaps that is why lie is so relentless, why his humor 
loses its usual geniality, when he has to deal with 
what he considers deliberate chicanceries. D. M. 


"The Greatest Fact in Modern History" 


At Cambridge University last summer Ambassador 
Whitelaw Reid told the English people candidly just 
why it was they lost their American colonies; and this 
address has been revised by the author and issued in 
a small volume under the title of '"The Greatest Fact 
in Modern History." There is of course no new 
matter presented, but*the manner in which Mr. Reid 
re-tells this oft-told story of the rise of the United 
States is an attractive one. The narrative never halts 
while the narrator arranges (in full view of his audi- 
ence) the. philosophical machinery which is to hoist 
his next historical crisis into view; for he has the 
knack of presenting the causes which led up to each 
conspicuous  action—of illuminating the conditions 
which determined the character of the nation in its 
formative period—with a few exact and sufficient 
strokes. He makes a tale of history, attaining some- 
thing of that charm which makes Dickens’ History 
of England so readable. It is a book which should 
be very useful in schools. D. M. 
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Booklets on request 


Dr. Lyman Abbott's Essays 


Dr. Lyman Abbott believes in what Steyenson called 
“the liveableness of life." More than that, he 
believes in the practicability of living a life in con- 
formity with the Christian ideal; of living it on 
this earth, here and now. Under the general title of 
“‘Christ’s Secret of Happiness’’ he publishes a volume 
containing the nine essays in which the application 
of the kindly philosophy of Jesus to our clamorous 
modern life is discussed. To those who stffer all 
things, and still do well, he says, in effect, the 
“secret” will reveal itself; and the value of this book 
is in its vigorous exhortation to face whatever comes 
with courage and resolution. D. M. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


“THE SHELBURNE ESSAYS,” by Paul Elmer More. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
“THE HOUSE OF MIRTH,” by Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“A FIGHTING CHANCE,” by Robert Chambers. 
D. Appleton and Co. 
“LADY BALTIMORE," by Owen Wister. 
. The MacMillan Co. 
“THE WHIRLWIND,” by Eden Phillpotts. 
McClure, Phillips and Co. 
"CHRISTIAN SCIENCE," by Mark Twain. 
Harper and Brothers. 
“THE GREATEST FACT IN MODERN HISTORY," 
by Whitelaw Reid, 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 
“CHRIST’S SECRET. OF HAPPINESS," by Lyman 
Abbott. Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“WATER WONDERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW,” by Jean M. Thompson. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 
"AN EXPERIMENT IN PERFECTION," by Marion 
T. D. Barton. Doubleday, Page and Co. 
“THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH," by Mabel 
Cabot Sedgwick. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
"FAMILY SECRETS,” by Marion Foster Washburne. 
The MacMillan Co. 
“NEAREST THE POLE,” by Robert E. Peary. 
‘ Doubleday, Page and Co. 
“THE LONG ROAD,” by John Oxenham. 
The MacMillan Co. 
by Helen R. Martin. 
McClure, Phillips and Co. 
“THE SMITHS,” by Keble Howard. 
McClure, Phillips and Co. 
“THE SIAMESE CAT," by Henry M. Rideout. 
McClure, . Phillips -and Co. 
“AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY,” by Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Little, Brown and Co. 
“ACKROYD OF THE FACULTY," by Anna Chapin 
Ray. a Little, Brown and Co. 
“CARMICHAEL,” by Anson North. Wee 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 
“THE TYSONS,” by May Sinclair. y : 
1 c Henry Holt and Co. 
“A CADDIE OF ST. ANDREWS,” by Gilbe:t Watson. 
Henry Holt and “Co. 
“THE MALEFACTOR,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
. ©). © Little, Brown aud Co. 
"IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD"; a Romance 
of the Washingtons. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
: Henry Holt and Co. 
3REATER AMERICA," by Ralph D. Paine. 
. The Outing Publishing Co. 
“ABE MARTIN OF BROWN COUNTY, INDIANA,” 
by Kin Holland. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“AN EXPERIENCE IN PERFECTION," by Marion 
T. D. Barton. i 2 


“HIS COURTSHIP,” 


“THE 


' ' Doubleday, Page and Co. 
“CONGRESSMAN PUMPHREY; THE PEOPLE'S 
FRIEND,” by John T. McCutcheon. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
“THE UNSEEN JURY," by Edward Clary Root. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


' —The idea originated with Milton. 
. resolves to hope on; and at once sees “a sable cloud turn forth its silver lining." 


 bodied spirits must pass over it. 


“you not like the name? 


The Open House---What It Is 


HEN Uncle Remus's Magazine absorbed The Sunny South—a literary 
VV weekly. journal of thirty years’ standing—there was a department in 
the paper, which had gained such a hold on the interest and affection 

of its readers that it was decided to continue it in the magazine. 

This department was called The Household—the word being used not in a 
domestic sense, but as comprehending a family of contributors widely scattered 
over the States with a sprinkling of Canada, Mexico and the Philippines. When 
one of these had sent an acceptable letter, sketch or poem, he or she was enrolled 
as a member of The Household. Some of these were experienced with the pen— 
authors or writers for magazines; others were novices, whose contributions had the 
charm of fresh enthusiasm, A number of the members lived in the mountains or 
in the piney woods, remote from libraries or schools, drawing their mental ailment 
from a box of good old books—relics of the ante-bellum library. 

With a number of these contributors The Sunny South was the only paper 
taken in their homes; it had been coming since they were children and its 
weekly arrival was hailed as the visit of a friend that kept them in touch 
with the outer world. 

There were more than 800 of these Household members. They were as 
divergent in their characters and pursuits as in their places of abode, but they 
met in the Household with a sense of comradeship. There they exchanged views 
and experiences, gossiped sociably, discussed domestic, social and scientific prob- 
lems—subjects ranging from love and home-making to evolution. Or they told 
of true incidents—humorous, pathetic, or curious—that had come within their 
observation. Sometimes they confided to the friendly circle their difficulties and 
struggles—and were helped by counsel and sympathy. 'The book reviews, poems 
and sketches were particularly good. 

Such was The Household of The Swnny South for twenty-five years: such 


. will be The Open House of Uncle Remus’s Magazine—in smaller scope as to 
‘space, but with a better mechanical setting and more care as to matter and 
. manner. Any one may contribute to it who can express an intelligent opinion on 


a subject of general interest, tell of an entertaining experience or incident, or put 
forward a helpful suggestion. We earnestly desire that our readers will take a 
real interest in this department and help us make it entertaining and instructive. 


With Correspondents 


Western Ranchman asks: “Was it not Longfellow who originated the 
expression, *There's a silver lining to every cloud.’ " 
In his *Comus," the lady lost in the wood 


Manana says, in a poem entitled, “After Death" occur these lines, 
"I trod the perilous Bridge of Al Sarat 
Nerved by the thought ‘I shall see her beyond,” 
What is the Bridge of Al Sarat? 
—According to the Koran—the Mohammedan Bible—it is the ordeal bridge, 
which spans the gulf.of Hell. It is no wider than a sword blade. All disem- 


The faithful cross over safely, sinners fall 
into the gulf below. ) 


A young mother asks “How shall I punish a disobedient little girl seven 


. years old. The switch is tabooed by modern child-study experts; would shutting 
` úp in a dark closet answer?" 

: —I would be afraid to try the dark closet, particularly with a little girl. There 
„are instances where nervous children have been thrown into convulsions by this 
mode of punishment. 


If I resorted to the closet, it would be in the manner of 


Silas Marner. You remember that after Eppy—his foster baby, had run away 


‘and he had found her and “covered her face with half-sobbing- kisses," he 
` bethought himself that he ought to punish her to prevent a recurrence of the act. 
. But what penalty could he inflict? 
- *Eppy has been naughty and Daddy must put her in the coal hole." She smiled 
` at him unbelievingly. Seeing that he must use strong measures, he put her in 


He thought of the coal closet, and told her, 


the closet and held the door with a trembling hand. "There was silence for a 


moment; then came a little cry, “Opy! Opy!” and Silas set her free, saying: 
.*Now Eppy will never be naughty again, else she must be put in the ugly coal 
- closet.” For small moral abrasions—often for larger ones, it is better to use the 
.salve of love than the caustic of punishment. 


. Chat 


Friends—old:and new—I give you hearty welcome to The Open House. Do 
I think it’.a happy one—expressive of the character of 
this department and holding a savor of the frank hospitality—the latch on the 
outside—of the “olden days and golden." 

‘Those, of you who have been accustomed to our spacious meeting place in 
The Sunny South, may fear that we shall be a little cramped in the narrov-r 


Conducted by 
MARY E. BRYAN 


quarters assigned us in a magazine that concerns itself with other forms of 
literature. But we can adapt ourselves to conditions. If our room is less ample, 
we will make it the more cosy—sit closer together and put into our little talks 
the essence of what was in our lengthy ones. In this way, we will learn the fine 
art of condensing—so essential now to success in writing. Everything today must 
go straight to the point; dilly-dallying is not tolerated. If one should ramble 
around a subject and stray into seductive by paths after the fashion of dear old 
Dickens he would find himself minus—a publisher. 
an expert can get into smaii compass—instance the Florida orange-packer and 
the trolley-car conductor, finding standing room for the “one more” passenger. 

Once, on a time, when the stage coach as a conveyance was the only means of 
viewing the grand mountain scenery of North Carolina, the lady principal of a 
select school chaperoned eight of her girls on a vacation, trip. It was in the days 
of the hoop-skirt, and when the muses nine came out of the inn to the waiting 
stage coach, the driver called out: “You uns caint git in here—you jes caint.” 
A moment of dismay, and then the head said to her flock: “Girls, we will con- 
tract Back into the inn they went, and when they re-appeared—there was room 
for them in the big vehicle—they had cortracted. We will do likewise. 

Julia Coman Tait, your plea for *God's lesser children" should appeal to all, 
particularly to mothers and those in authority. 
instances of cruelty to horses that would not be allowed where the Society for 
Preventing Cruelty was in operation. 
the South? Some years ago there was one in Georgia established by Miss King of 
Augusta, but it has been allowed to die. 

Italy Hemperly, your belief that we eat too much and cook too much agrees 
with the convictions of many advanced thinkers. The number of non meat-eaters 
is rapidly on the increase, and simpler methods of cooking are being devised 
and carried out with beneficial results. 
however still the rule in country homes (though household help can hardly be 
had)—and it is in great part responsible for the delicate health of farmers’ wives. 

Mizpah, I hope we shall hear from some of our friends as to their favorite 
novel heroines, and the comparative excellence of the heroines of the novels of 
yesterday and to-day. 
natural heroine than Kate in “Griffith Gaunt,” nor a more lovable woman than 
Dorothea in *Middlemarch." I do not think with you, Mizpah, that Thackeray's 
Amelia Selby is “namby pamby.” To me, in her self-sacrificing devotion to 
husband, son and parents, she seems the perfect type of the sweet woman. Her 
little inconsistencies are charmingly feminine. —M. E. B. 


It is surprising how much 


Almost every day one sees 


Is there a branch of this society active in 


The heavy boiled mid-day dinner is 


For my part I have never found a more delightfully 
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THE OPEN 


HOUSE 


from the Contributors to The Open House 


HEROINES IN NOVELS, OLD AND NEW, 

Do the novelists of today give us heroines as 
lovable as ‘those that -were pictured for us by the 
novelists of forty or fifty years ago? What do you 
say—friends? I confess I canrot decide. I have 
read many modern novels, and in some of these the 
women characters were fine; in others they were. mere 
figure-heads or walking ladies—and I couldn’t help 
wondering what there was about them. to inspire 
their suitors with such passionate love. For instance, 
"Molly," in The Virginian, is a colorless creature— 
while the heroine in’ The House of Mirth is so wéak 
as to awaken contempt. A spice of downright wicked- 
ness would have been more interesting. 

One really loves some of the women whom Dickens 
and Charles Reade created. Thackeray, too, gave us 
a few lovable woman characters, but he drew no 
good woman who was so attractive as the little vil- 
lainess ‘‘Becky Sharp." His Amelia Osborne is 
shallow and namby-pamby, and Laura in Pendennis 
is of the same type. George Eliot’s Romola is a 
nobler character than any modern novelist has given 
us. I would be glad to hear the opinion of others as 
to the comparative success, in depicting lovable women, 
of the novelists of today and yesterday. Also, I 
wish they would tell us their favorite heroines.. I have 


two prime favorites, and I wish to know who, beside 
myself, admires them most. MIZPAH. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE TELEPHONE IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Perhaps some of you have experienced the ‘attrac- 
tions and distractrons of a rural district telephone 
line with six or eight parties attached. Well, ours 
is a line of that kind, connected with ''central" six 
miles away. Our worst trouble is in getting members 
of our family to know our call which is four rings. 

Today, mamma was calmly churning on the back 
porch, singing “Old Hundred" to beat the band, and 
I was busy with the Saturday baking, when 
"tri-II-II-en". went the "phone bell. "Pansee was 
that 4?” called mamma.  ''No, only 2, mamma," I 
answered. ““That was 1, Pansy—sure’s you're alive.” 


“Tri-ll-ll-en’’ went the 'phone again. ‘‘Run, child, 
and answer; it may be something important, and I 
can't leave my butter." ‘‘It was only two, mamma," 


I bawled. 


“Why the mischief, don't some of you answer 
that 'phone?'" papa yelled .from. the garden. 

I snatched a pie plate, filled it with my last layer 
cake, hastily put it in the oven, rushed up into the 
hal, and taking down the receiver, called *''Hello!'' 
A faint voice responded, ‘‘Who is that?" “Did you 
ring, 4?” “No, I wanted central.” ‘ “Well, ring 
once for central?” I said, and hurried back to the 
kitchen to find my cake burning black. 

Mamma put the bowl of unworked butter in a 


chair and flew to the 'phone. “Hello! What is it? 
You didn’t ring 4? Yes, you did—I heard you 
Plain, and I d young man, you have very 
poor manners—you 

'"Mamma, for pity's sake—hush! Don't scold the 


> 


man over the telephone. He did ring 3, as I told you 
at first.’’ 

Mamma sla "4 the receiver in its place and 
hurried back to r churn, stopping near me to say, 
“Pansy, I don ou to encourage that clerk of 
Dodd's any more; he’s an ill-mannered upstart.” 
“Oh, Caesar’s ghost, mamma, can’t you learn our 
telephone ring? It was not 4, he rang.” 

When mamm: back to her butter, the old 
Plymouth Rock r had jumped up in the chair 


and eaten half She had something else to vent 


her wrath upon, and I was glad to get her mind 
off of Dodd's for my! I do enjoy those nice 
drives behind his new bay! 

Brother called me from the gate as he was 
driving away: “Say, Pansy, ring up Susie and tell 
her we will come over and practice those new songs 
tonight. Frank will be there. I “phoned to him 
awhile ago.’’ Frank is Dodd’s clerk. Well, after 
all, the telephone is a blessing in the rural districts. 


PANSY. 
A CAT’S MIXED FAMILY. 


Recently the question was mooted in the Household 
as to animals, | essing sentiment and feeling as 
Well as instinct. I believe they do possess these. A 
present instance Georgia cat adopting a young 
rabbit in order to give her solitary kitten a compan- 
fon goes to show iat an animal mother may possess 


& sentiment 
leads her 
and her 


for young outside the instinct that 
to nourish it. Having read about this cat 
rabbit, I made a little journey to the 


foster 


farm house (near Thomaston, Ga.), where the mixed 
family are to be seen. Sure enough, there they 
were, comfortably  snoozing, the little long-eared 
bunny nestled up with his cat companions as socia- 


bly as if he too possessed. claws and an unabbre- 
Viated tail. 
I have seen Nanny goat that showed a great 


affection for a mule, 
ing beside him a 
to the mill. V 


following hini to the field, walk- 
he plowed, or when he was ridden 
'n the mule was sold the goat was 


inconsolable, a r a time refused to eat. Has any 
one known a lar instance? If, as scientists say, 
we have evolut from the lower animals, it should 
interest us to » more about the natures of our 
humble kin. I 1 pretty well acquainted with bears, 


and I think 
ing upright fr 
ing ears is a 


nursing her young one, or walk- 
ı cornfield with an armful of roast- 
human-like spectacle. 
WILL HOWARD. 
AUNT LIZA'S ROMANCE. 


Everybody call her "Aunt Liza Simpson." She 
nd liked in the neighborhood, for she 


was always ready to help in cases of sickness.or need. 


She lived alone in a dilapidated cabin on a small 
farm which was worked ‘‘on shares” by old Jack 
Houston. Jack was deaf and dumb and his abode 


was a cave dug in the bluff a mile down the creek. 
Aunt Liza in her sunbonnet and black calico frock 


was not a poetical looking object, but she had had 
a romance in her life. She had many sweethearts, 


hard 


she 


and it seemed for her to choose among them. 

However, after learned that one of her suitors, 
Dan Simpson, had enlisted in a company and would 
leave directly for the seat of war, she consented to 
marry him, and they were united the wery day 
before Dan went away with his company. He kissed 
his new-made wife and marched off, and that was 
the last seen of Dan Simpson. 

He was reported among the killed. Eliza shut 
herself up for days after the news of his death came 
to her. When she was seen agaia: all her color and 
liveliness were gone. She repelled the neighbors’ sym- 
pathy by her silence, and they left her alone. Her 
father was shot by bush-whackers, and. she lived on 
in the old house by herself. She never visited nor 
attended the little log church on the creek, but when 
any one was sick, Liza was there, silent but helpful. 

One day, on my way to the cross-roads store, I met 
a stranger—an old man, rather shabbily dressed, who 
asked me if Eliza Simpson was living hereabouts. I 
told him yes, and directed him to her house. I 
looked after him as he walked on, and wondered 
What business he could have with Aunt Liza. Now, 
& moonshiner is naturally suspicious of a stranger, 
and apt to keep an eye on him until he is sure of 
the man’s business. So after this stranger had passed 
on I turned about and followed him. Taking a 

 mear cut through the woods I reached Aunt Liza's 
cabin before he came up, and I hid in a little clump 


as 


of pines on the side of a hill that rose steeply just 
behind the house. Presently, I saw him coming. 
Aunt Liza was in her garden picking peas. , He called 
her and she came to meet him and to my aniaze- 
ment, they fell into each other's arms.  '"He: must be 
her long lost husband," I thought, and I sneaked 
guiltily away. 

Well, sure enough, it was Dan Simpson. He had 
been left on the battlefield badly wounded. He was 
taken prisoner and when the war was over and he 
had been released and was coming home, he was 
arrested for murder, convicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary -for life. After so many long. years, -the 
confession of the real murderer on his deathbed had 
set him free. He had never let his wife know the 
truth about himself, thinking it was better she should 
mourn him as dead than as in prison for life. 

When the neighbors knew of Dan's return they got 
together and repaired Aunt Liza's house and brought 
the two enough provisions to last a month. They 
brought a fiddle and a couple of banjos and gave a 
dance and a supper at the cabin when it was fixed, 
and Aunt Liza, looking twenty years younger, danced 
a set with her newly-restored bridegroom. 

MOONSHINER. 
A CHILD AND A WOMAN. 

It is a pity that we lose our instinct as we grow 
Older, for such instinct is akin to divine insight. 
Often, it is safer to be guided by a child's instinct 
in estimating men and women, than to trust to our 
adult judgment. On last Sunday, I sat near a little 
child—a tot of four years. She wore a faded pink 
calico frock, her feet were bare and the little face 
under the shabby hat was pale and pinched. Beside 
her sat a woman gowned in black silk. Her hand- 
some face had, to me, a hauzhty, repellant expres- 
sion. But the child's eyes saw deeper. After glanc- 
ing several times. at the lady, her little hand moved 
nearer to the gloved hand of her neighbor and pres- 
ently—half confidently, half shyly, the small fingers 
slid into the kidded palm. I expected to see the 
woman’s hand drawn back impaticntly, but no, it 
clasped the small fingers warmly; her eyes met those 
of the child, and the cold face was transformed. A 
smile of tender encouragement softened the proud 
mouth, and as she continued to look at the child two 
tears gleamed behind the gold-framed glasses. It was 
only for a moment, then the face became cold and 
inscrutable ‘again, but the child’ had seen behind the 
worldly screen into the woman’s teaderer nature, which 
perhaps held a memory of a Little givl who had gone 
from her arms in earlier and better years. 

LITTLE TEACHER. 


A PLEA FOR GOD’S LESSER CHILDREN. 


Daphne asks the members of The Open House to - 


express their views concerning cruelty to animals. As 
I have just witnessed a deliberate act of cruelty. I 
am moved to express myse!f strongly on this matter. 
It is a subject too little discussed in the homes and 
schools of our land. As I sat on my porch this afte-- 
noon enjoying the balmy air a rough-looking man in 
a wagon drove up to my next-door neighbor’s gate, 
alighted and went to the rear of the house. Pres- 
ently he returned, dragging by a rope a beautiul 
little white calf not two weeks old. He proceeded to 
tightly tie its legs together, the helpless creature lyinz 
quiet, save for a few pitiful bleats. Then, he flung 
it roughly into the wagon as .nough it had been a 
stick of wood instead of a living sensitive creature. 

The little animal's eyes met mine. I shall never 
forget the patient agony in theirs browndepths. My 
blood boiled.  ''Never mind, you inhuman man," I 
thought. “If there is any justice in the plans of 
^rovidence, you will get your deserts.” And I know 
that he will. 

If I weve gifted as a writer or lecturer, I would use 
the gift in behalf of the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals. For my own kind, who are ill- 
used, I have deep sympathy, but they have many to 
plead their cause, while there are few to protest 
against the abuse or neglect of God’s lesser children. 
A child taught to feel for all living things, will 
hardly fail to grow up broad-minded and noble, but 
too many mothers fail to impress on their children 
the great lesson of kindness. One mother says, "Now 
that my children are grown, I see the great mistake 
I-nrade in-mnot teaching them: to be kind and thought- 
ful. lt is the most necessary virtue on earth, but it 
is rarely *taught in’ schools: or in ‘churches im a, way 
to impress it on the young.’ 
; JULIA COMAN TAIT. 
Memphis, Tenn, 


COOKING AND EATING—TOO much OF BOTH. 
“Is it true that you do not believe in cooking and 
eating?” I asked. He-smiled, showing his. fine,- white 
teeth. He is altogether good to look at. and he has 
every appearance:of Being well nourished. ^ ‘~~ 

"I am no such ethereal being," he said. ‘‘Mother 
will tell you that I dive a wholesonie appetite. I sdo 
not eat. meat, although I sometimes eat vegetables 
with which meat has beem-cooked.- I-would not do 
this if I lived alone. I think there is far more time 
and labor wasted in cooking than- - there is. any 
need of.” 

Our thoughts was alike in this matter. There is 
no need of so much cooking. Human beings would 
be healthier and happier without it; more fruit and 
nuts would then be cultivated and eaten—and. many 
diseases would disappear. It has long since. been 
demonstrated that the simplest’ and most easily. pre- 
pared foods are best. Milk, eggs, cereals and’ fruit— 
these contain all the properties that are necessary ‘fo 
keep the body .in perfect: health, and these in most 
localities are less éxpensive than the meats with 
which the digestive organs are usually taxed. 

Children fed on meats are always cross, irritable 
little creatures, and more subject to colds, fevers and 
stomach diseases than children more simply nourished. 
That we partake of the nature of the things we feed 
upon is a well-known fact. Then, behind so much 
cooking, is the wear and worry of the cook and if 
she is the wife, mother and home-keeper—as is often 
the case—what a pity that she should be a kitchen 
Slave! Let us resolve to simplify the cooking and 
eating habit, and see if we do not become healthier 
and happier. ITALY HEMPERLEY. 

College Park, Ga. 

I am heartily with you, Italy, in your belief as to 
cooking and eating. I think the noonday ‘‘boiled 


dinners" are in great measure responsible for the deli- 
cate health and nervous breakdown of many farmers' 
wives. M. E. B. 


AFTER THE STARS FELL. - 

It was grandfather's birthday, and to honor it all 
his.married sons and daughters and their families had 
assembled in the old country home to have a 
reunion and a feast. The women were busy in the 
kitchen and dining room; the men had taken guns 
and dogs and gone into the woods to hunt; the chil- 
dren were gathered around grandpa, who sat in his 
easy chair on the front porch. 

‘How old are you, grandpa?” from Tommy, aged 
nine years. 

“I was ten years old when the stars fell, Tommy. 
Now you can figure out my age. When was it the 
stars fell, Nellie?’ 

"In November, 1833," promptly responded Nellie, 
who was called the family encyclopedia. 


Tommy sc-atched his head reflectively. ‘You were 


- 


born in 1823, grandpa, and take 1823 from 1906 and 
it  leaves—it leaves—why, grandpa,  you'se 183 
years old.” 

The laugh went round at Tommy’s mistake, then 
little Willie cried, 
the ground like hail, and didn’t they burn you 
when you. picked them up?” 

“No, Willie, their lanterns went out before they 
reached the: ground. “They took their fun out in 
shooting and :cross-shooting. It was a grand spec- 
tacle, but the people were too scared to enjoy it. 
They thought Judgment. Day had come. And. long 
afterwards they believed it was a sign that the world 
would soon be destroyed by a rain of fire and brim- 
stone. People left their work and assembled every 
day to pray and sing. "There were few churches, and 
meetings were held in the settlers’ homes. I remem- 
ber a big one that was held at my father's.home one 
warm July ‘night. A ‘crowd attended; there wasn't 
standing room in the two big log rooms and the 
passage between. A noted revivalist preached, and 
when he pictured the terrors of Judgment Day, the 
people began to groan and shout, and clap their 
hands in their excitement. The shouting and hand- 


clapping awakened my iather’s pack of hounds that 
were asleep under the house. They aroused out of 
their dreams and thought it was the closing scene 


of the chase, and they were being cheered to the 
finish, so in they rushed, and such a chorus of bark- 
ing, yelping and howling as was then mixed up with 
the shouting and preaching—a perfect Bedlam. 

'"My father seized his horn and took his rifle from 
the rack and went out in the back yard behind the 
stables, where he blew a blast and fired off his gun 
and in a trice every dog had left the house and 
gathered around him. Then the meeting went on. 

“It was a new backwoods country, my bpy, but the 
people were from fine old families that had come 
from Virginia and ‘the Carolinas. They were hon- 


orable and brave. You are chips from some of those 

flocks, my boy, and I hope you'll try to be worthy 

of the old stock. J. MAT CLARK. 
Tennessee. 


THE PROMOTER. 
Never in his adult life had he taken recreation from 


work or complete rest—until now,  Now,;he was at 
rest. The strife between a giant brain and an 
enfeebled body was ended. He lay in absolute 


repose—on a costly bier, candles encased in gold 
Shedding a soft light upon his worn face, and hot- 
house flowers heaped about him. The silence of the 
mansion wás broken only by the soft rustle of silks and 
the light footfalls of those who had come in car- 
riages to pay their last respect to the dead man, 
known to them chiefy as the husband of a society 
woman who entertained lavishly—and known inci- 
dentally as a promoter of big schemes. 

Yet the man had greatly benefited his kind—at 
large. He had built raiiroads through lands which 
he reclaimed from poisonous swamps, and through 
arid wastes, which he had irrigated and caused to 
be dotted with green fields and pleasant homes; he 
had widened streams and made them navigable; he 
had built mills and opened mines that gave employ- 
ment to many. But, absorbed in his great plans, 
he had lost sight of his home—of his family and 
to-day no one mourned him as a loving companion 
and friend.. Of..the signs of mourning. there was 
no lack—but behind the heavy crape, the handker- 
chiefs held to dry eyes, the soft sighs and murmured 
responses to conventional condolence; there was none 
of the ‘heart-breaking grief natural on the severance 
of a close tie. The man who had won public applause 
had missed the sweetness he might have found in the 
loving comradeship of wife and children. He had 
lived his life behind a plate glass office door marked 
“Private”; she had loved hers in the whirl of society. 
And now the end had come. 

ELIZABETH BARNES CAMP. 


ON A TEXAS RANCH. 

May I have a seat in The Open House long enough 
to tell about my comical first experience in throwing 
the lasso? I had been for three weeks on a Texas 
ranch, breaking bronchos and wild mustangs, when 
one day, while we cowboys were riding to camp, Bill 
Rowland began to tell stories about expert lassoing— 
how the noose had been the means of saving the lives 
of sportsmen and enabling them to capture wolves, 
panthers. and even the fierce grizzly bear of the 
Rockies. 

Listening to these yarns, I got wrought up to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm and determined to become 
an expert lassoist. “‘There’s only one way,” declared 
Dil, ‘‘practise every chance you get." When we 
reached camp, I at once began to look around for 
some old cow to practise on, but all the cattle were 
out on the prairie, some distance from the camp. 
There wasn’t a quadruped in sight, except a donkey 
that came shambling along at that moment. Whirling 
the lariat over my head as I had often seen the boys 
do, I flung it in fairly good style; and to my sur- 
prise and delight, the noose dropped over the donkey's 
head. Most likely My luck was due to the fact that 
the unsuspecting animal had stopped and thrown up 
his head to bray. My pony—trained to the business— 
wheeled quickly to throw the quarry, when-the saddle- 
girth broke and I fell to the ground, my feet firmly 
fixed in the stirrups and the lariat tied to the 
pommel of the saddle. a 

Away went the donkey, scared out of his wits— 
dragging the saddle and my unlucky self after him. 
Straight for the camp he headed, frightening. the 
Mexican cook, who began yelling that the Indians 
had attacked the camp. Right into the kitchen the 
donkey rushed, upsetting the table, smashing the 
dishes and ruining the dinner. And you ought to have 
heard that Mexican cook yell and curse! 

At length, a cowboy, having laughed as much as 
he could, ran up and cut the lasso and set me free. 


I have lassoed many kinds of animals since, but 
no more donkeys. JOHN DARLEY. 
Terrell, Texas. 


MORE WONDERFUL THAN WITCHCRAFT. 

What a vista of possibilities is opening up to man! 
When he has fully learned the secret of working in 
accordance with the methods of Nature—what may 
he not accomplish? It is positively startling to read 
of the new fruits and flowers which Luther Burbank 
has created. Had he lived two centuries ago, he 
would have been accused of being in league with the 
devil and of attempting to usurp the Creator’s powers. 
Now, we say that he is in league with Nature and 
Nature’s God—in other words, that he has mastered 
the science of evolution, and is simply working in 
harmony with her laws. 

One flaw in the Socialist’s conception of the world 
is that he looks upon life as a continual struggle 
between mind and matter. In reality it is a struggle 
to bring our minds into harmony with natural laws 
through a comprehension of those laws. Matter is no 


enemy of ours; it is our best friend when we know 
how to use it rightly. We, ourselves, are matter, 
breathed upon by One, who understands how to get 


the best results by operating upon matter in accord- 
ance with the great laws of its being. Nature is ail 


right; her laws are all right. It is only our wilful 
blindness that is responsible for the discontent and 
misery of the world. LOMACITA. 


San Marcos, Texas. 


“Grandpa, did the -stars fall-.on - 
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44 UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


The Publishers’ 


UBLISHERS of magazines will realize. what work, delays and unavoid- 

P able slips are spread in the path of those who undertake a new publica- 

tion on a big scale. If our subscribers had not been patient, interested 

and loyal we should have much. to say on the score of our failure to put the 

magazine to press for its May issue. But all that is past—here is Uncle Remus's 

Magazine—in your hands. And you have read it all. If you are pleased, we 
are satisfied—for this issve. 

Have you read recently a better story than John Fleming Wilson’s “The 
Guardian?” Or a bit of fiction more full of human 
nature than Owen Kildare's “The Point of View?”,..Or-a funnier story than 
“The Maddening of Smith," by Charles Frederick Holder? Or one keener in 
satire and filled with more fancifulness than “The Divine, The Avenger!" by 
Maarten Maartens? Did the editorials make you want more like them? Did 
the youngster enjoy Brer Rabbit’s efforts to save Brer B’ar? Were the articles 
by M. A. Lane and Mrs. Thaddeus Horton abreast with the best features of 
the modern magazines?. Did the women of the family find that Mrs. Bryan’s 
department was one they'd like even oftener than once a month? Did the draw- 
ings, the poems and the other features appeal to you? Did you find the 
"Glance in Passing" of the associate editor snappy yet not unphilosophic? 

All the foregoing questions we might ask you—but we shall not. 'The June 
magazine is yours now. If. you have anything to say about it, you will doubtless 
write a line to the editor and he'll be mighty glad to hear from you. 

Good Things Next Month 

We think the June issue is a good one. 

We know the July number is going to be even better. 

For instance, next month Billy Sanders takes up the Canal question, and 
some of his utterances might be called radical. The old fellow lives away from 
the noise and bustle cf big places, but his eye' is clear and his ear is keen—and 
close to the ground. He makes one suggestion that is going to find lots of friends 
back of it. 

“The Old Letter Box" is the title of. an editorial by Joel Chandler Harris for 
the July number. If you thought “On Knowing Your Neighbors" was full of 
truth and philosophy, you'll find them in equal quantity in this one, with a little 
more humor. The second installment of “The Bishop, the Boogerman and the 
Right of Way" will appear with more of Charlotte Harding's drawings. “Uncle 
Remus Sings a Song" is another July feature by the editor. 

Will there be any. fiction? 

The vogue of stories about animals has enabled many a writer to achieve 
popularity, but perbaps none ever wrote the romance of the brute world in 
more powerful menner than Charles G. D. Roberts. “In the Silences," which 
appears next month, is’ based on the eternal fight for existence being waged 
among the “haunters of the silences.” It's a great piece of writing, but the 
force and the beauty of the English are no more marked than the illustrations 
by Charles Livingston Bull, the world’s foremost depictor of animal life. 

"The Water-Witch” by Marie Bankhead Owen is what might be termed 
a typical July story. But becaüse of its sparkling-ness (to coin a word), it 
achieves distinction. It's just a live story, clever and entertaining, related in a 
fresh and winsome way: Pictures by Robert Edwards. 

Clinton Dangerfield, who is really a Georgia woman. with a name not half 
so sternly masculine, contributes. “Calamity Cut," a rattling good tale, told 
with a swing that carries one ME by. sheer force. R. H. Palenske has done 
the illustrations. 

€^ good humorous story is what the classicists would term a rara avis, the 
“the dodo, for example, But :“The Parlor-Magic 
Chair” by Wm: Hamilton Osborne contains many a potential laugh. James M. 
Preston,’ whose pictures for “Fhe Schooner Mary E. Foster: Guardian” 


issue are: conspicuously. good, has. made’ the drawings. 
Walter ` Hale, whose pen-and- -ink work is. winning . name and fame for him, 


"covers" the Jamestown exposition for Uncle Remus'$ Magazine. ' His sketches 


- are as good às anything he has ever done. 


What Darwin really “pre ached and what. of his doctrine has since been 


* affirmed as truth. and what ‘has been demonstrated to be error are all told by 


M.:A. Lane in. the second article of his series on “Five Men Who Madé Epochs.” 
Those. who read merely to! be’ entertained will find the. story of. Darwin as 
intexesting as- those who read to be helped will find it informing and educative. 


* There will be- other features,. grave and gay, in prose and in verse—Aall. 


going": to- make the J uly. issue’ as ‘well-balanced. and as attractive- as any. magazine 


in the. count ry: 


You. wont. want to miss any. of our: features during: the year, so send in a 
dollar. ánd get on tlie regular subscription list. ; 
| . Don't forget—only $1.00. a year. 

Send it now! 


As to Our Advertising > 


Advertising in à magazine provides sinews for making the magazine -bigger 


and better. No magazine in the history of the publication world has ever started 


tow ard success with as much advertising in its first issue as this initial number: 


of Uncle ‘Remus’s Magazine contains. 

It is all advertising of the highest clas$—advertising that Uncle Remus's 
Magazine stands squarely back of. . We believe that every advertisement in this 
issue is absolutely reliable, and. therefore we can consistently request. all cur 


readers to take advantage of any opportunity that offers to purchase from. the - 


men of firms who tell of their wares in this magazine. 

This magazine is the legitimate outgrowth of: the South's strides in pros- 
perity and progress. It springs from the wish of Southerners in general to be 
represented by a medium that can attract and hold the national attention. It 
is\for Southerners to, tie the knot that binds this first big magazine effort to 
success. 

You can do this. 

When you see advertised in this magazine an article or product that ‘appeals 
to your needs or desires and is within pocket-book reach—write for it and say: 
“I saw the advertisement in Uncle Remus's Magazine," 


in this s 


1907 


Postscript 


When you buy direct from the dealer let him know you were led to a 
purchase through the advertising in Uncle Remus's Magazine. And don't accept 
a substitute! We stand behind every advertisement in our magazine because 
we intend to accept only the reliable advertisements. This will be your share— 
and it is a big and splendid one—toward helping the South establish a monthly 
magazine that will equal the best in the world. 

If you can buy in your home town any of the products or afticles adver- 
tised in these columns, tell the proprietor of the store or his clerk that you 
saw the advertisement in Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 

The dignity of advertising is not only expressed in the product advertised 
but in the manner of display. 

And the number of advertisements! That is not a surprise. Uncle Remus's 
Magazine—issued from its own plant and printed on one of the biggest mag- 
azine presses in the world—fills a long felt want in the South, both for reader 
and advertiser. Today the South is the genuinely richest section of the United 
States. It has the greatest money-drawing crop in the world. The values are 
not the result of manipulation and inflation. Mr. Edmonds’ article tells . more 
of this. 

But the prosperity is only one feature where the 
He has watched the South shake off the shackles of ante-bellum lethargy 
spring into the center of the nation's commercial activity. The South became 
a great field for the advertiser—but he had no medium. 


The One Medium 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine is today the the South. 
With a guaranteed circulation of 100,000, and 70 per cent. of this in the South, 
it is really a wonder that we haven't nearer 18 pages of advertising in our first 


advertiser is concerned. 
and 


advertisers medium in 


issue. 

But it is because some advertisers are over-cautious. 
such a medium as this for so long without realization that they have grown 
sceptical. 3 

They wanted to see the first issue. 

And. here it is! 

We think we have most properly swatted skepticism, and sent it scurrying 
to the underbrush. 

If you are ‘not with us in this issue we want you for our July issue which 
will be out in June, the golden month. 

The forms for the July number close May 
publication date. 

That's our misfortune— 

Don't make it yours. 

Cost to you: per agate line, 75c; quarter page, $125; 


They have hoped for 


25th—mighty close to the 


full page, $409. 
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We have been in Business for over Eleven Years, Know Every Condition, 
Every Rate and Every Detail of Advertising in the South. Many 
present customers have been. with us- from the time we started. 
Guess Why: ?: All of this most valuable fund of knowledge and: experience 
are yours for the asking. First in the field, we have made 
_Advertising Agency the Shortest and Quickest Road to Market. 
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A Glance in Passing 


Concluded from Page 33 


permission in writing signed by the President of the United States, is not a 
long step. General Vasquez, formerly president of Honduras, has been quoted 
as saying that the only solution of the situation im Central America is an 
American protectorate. And for his part, he says, he would welcome one. 
Other Central Americans might not. 'The attempt to secure order in Central 
America by an avowed American protectorate might very readily bring about 
the anomolous condition of a series of wasteful little wars and nasty riots in 
the name of peace. In the meantime the Washington government exercises the 
amount of pressure which it believes to be expedient in each particular case, 
and it does not permit itself to be trapped by either its adulators or its critics 
into putting a specific name on its Central American policies. 


Pd 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS themselves seem to be less excited 
Unperturbed over the current onslaught upon Christian Science than are 
Christian many other people. Have you talked with any of the mem- 
d dris bers of the cult about it? Do so, and you will find them, 
for the most part, serene and equable. They regard the whole business as 
just *a bad thought" And, as Mark Twain points out, if one of the tests 
of a religion is the happiness and serenity with which it dowers its followers, 
then Christian Science, in this respect, has certainly “made good." Indeed, 
from Mark's recent book on the subject, it is to be gathered that he thinks 
Christian Science could be made a pretty good religion, as religions go—which 
is a point of view scarcely calculated to please either the Christian Scientists 

or the followers of any other creed or denomination. 


A 

Tur rLrIxos will next month clect a legislature—or to be 
A Philippine ™ore accurate, the lower half of a legislature. A scheme of 
Legislature government not unlike that which Great Britain gave some 
of her American colonies, before those colonies became these 
states, will then be put into operation. The “upper” house of the Philippine 
legislature will consist of a commission appointed by the United States govern- 
ment; and the office of governor will continue to be filled by appointment. 
The system can scarcely be called an experiment in representative government; 
those who have the preponderance of power will represent, not the Filipinos, 
but whatever administration happens to be administering from Washington. 
And yet the lower house should be a valuable training school for the Filipinos. 
The attitude of the present administration towards the Filipinos is probably 
largely governed by Mr. Taft. And Mr. Taft would give justice to the Filipinos 
if the American congress would let him. He has begged for it for years, but his 
pleadings combined with all the prestige and popularity of Mr. Roosevelt, have 
not proved effective with the majority of the American people's representatives 
in congress. The mere form of government which is given to the Filipinos is 
likely of less immediate concern to the majority of them than is the question of 
a market for their principal products. Under Spain, they had this market; under 

Uncle Joe Cannon and his friends it has been stubbornly withheld. 


e 
Tue cotonres of Great Britain, by the way, have taken to 
Not Colonies ‘Calling themselves “nations.” Prior to the convention of 


But Nations the imperial conference of the states which make up the 


British Empire, Sir Wilfrid’ Laurier’ made a statement- in: 


which he said that Canada was getting along so very well that there was really 
nothing which she had to ask for at such a meeting. And in the course of his 
remarks he took occasion to use the word “nations” as we have indicated. It 
is a kind of terminology which the mother country will never again protest 
against. England needs the good will of these nations more than they need 
England. And it appears that it is Mr. Kipling, more than any other cne man, 
who has made the English people of England realize that fact. 


America’s Most Remarkable 
Theatrical Season 


Concluded from Page 38 
moment in this exposition of “marry-go-round.” 

Clyde Fitch was represented by four new plays before the season was half 
over, a dramatization of “The House of Mirth;” “The Girl Who Has Everything;” 
“The Straight Road,” and “The Truth.” Only the latter achieved a fair measure 
of success. : 

Charles Klein’s offering “The Daughters of Men” was less successful than 
his previous efforts. 

A work giving a most natural picture of every day life is “The Three of Us” 
by Rachel Crothers. In addition it contains as fine a type of American girl as 
may well be imagined—noble, capable, lovable, and withal sensible and merry: 
Carlotta Nillson sympathetically portrays her, and the work of John Westley, 
who plays the part of her young brother, is especially worthy of the highest praise. 

Among the other notable successes of the season may be mentioned: “The 
Chorus Lady” by James Forbes, in which Rose Stahl scored an unqualified suc- 
cess; “The Man of the Hour” by George Broadhurst (a political play); “The 
Road to Yesterday” by Beulah Dix and Mrs. Sutherland; “Salomy Jane” by Paul 
Armstrong (founded on a Bret Harte story); “Caught in the Rain” by Willie 
Collier; and. *Brewster's Millions," dramatized from George Barr McCutcheon’s 
story of Winchell Smith and Edward Abeles. 

David Belasco in collaboration with Richard W. Tully produced another play 
of the Golden West, “The Rose of the Rancho.” The West is indeed golden for 
Mr. Belasco. 

Of the musical pieces, “The Red Mill,” by Herbert and Blossom with Mont- 
gomery and Stone, is by far the greatest success of the year. “The Belle of May- 
fair” (music by Leslie Stuart of “Florodora” fame) has also done well. The same 
may be said of “The Rich Mr. Hozgenheimer,” in which Sam Bernard is starring. 
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TRADE MARK 


NATURE’S CARPET OF HEALTH 


FROM THE FRAGRANT GREEN FIELDS TO YOUR HOME 


CREX is Nature's own product; the long, tough, wiry grass gathered from the prairies of the West, manulactured 
into Carpets and Rugs and brought to your home with the assurance of health, durability and economy. 

CREX is absolutely sanitary and will not retain germs and dust like heavy woolen Carpets and Rugs. Suitable 
for all rooms or on porches. 

Carpets are made in a variety of colors; the Rugs are of beautiful designs and made in all colors and sizes. 

CAUTION : Avoid imitations—be sure you get CRE X—there is only one genuine. Substitutes which may 
be represented to be just the same as CREE X are of inferior quality and lighter grade. Insist on having ““CREX.” 

SOLD WHEREVER CARPETS ARE SOLD 


SIT BROADWAY, NEW YORK AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CO. ST PAUL, MINNESOTA 


LITHIA WATER 


THE HEALTH SEEKER is not always the Health finder, but there's one 
sure road that leads to health. ft Carries the Seeker to Bowden Lithia 
Springs Water,. pure, prescious, perennial—Nature's own remedy lor 
Indigestion, Rheumatism, Gout; Stomach, Liver and all Kidney and 
Bladder troubles. 

Science and. Experience have proven ils genuine Medicinal Merit. 
Ask your physician. 


TESTIMONIALS from Hundreds of Physicians and 
prominent people everywhere upon request. 


The Water is also’ Carbonated-in Splits, pints and quarts— The very 
best Carbonated Water on the market. : A. M j 

Prices on application. - shipments direct- from the Spring to any 
point. The Water keeps indefinitely. 


You will find the Sweetwater Park Hotel an ideal place 
to spend your vacation. Large, airy rooms--wide verandas-- 
beautifully shaded lawns and rose gardens appeal at once to 
those seeking rest and health or recreation and pleasure. 

Health-giving Bowden Lithia Water free to guests. Rates 
$14.00 to $21.00 per week. Address E. E. SUMNER, Manager, 
Sweetwater Park Hotel; Lithia Springs, Ga., for any informa- 
tion regarding Hotel. 


Bowden Lithia Springs Water Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


e 


Where you find Shield Brand Shoes 
it is a safe place to trade, because they 
are sold by reliable merchants every- 
zohere. Be sure to ask for 


e 9 o e $3.50 h | 
and 

Kiser's King .::. Shoe; 
for men, and you will get your 
money's worth. Made in 37 
styles and all the popular 
Leathers, Patent Colt, Vici, 
Gun Metal, Box Calf, etc. 


M. C. KISER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS i > Style 375. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA “== pasi 


ETOWA 


RESTAURANT 
SILVERM 


North 
Side 


CANDLER 


RESTAURANT 
AN CATERING CO. 


ESTABLISHED FOR REPUTATION 


The Poln 


bossing the job, from buying the tick- 
ets to picking out the seats for us. 

It is only about forty-five minutes to 
.go up to his town, but it seemed like 
that many hours with him doing noth- 
ing else but talking about that beauty, 
his wife. You mightn't believe it, but 
I got kind o' nervous about meeting 
her, my female acquaintances down 
here not exactly belonging in the beauty 
class. 

It was one o' them go god phas 
trains and we stopped at every little 
milk station. And he glued himself to 
the window and never stopped peeping 
at the few. people at the depots. He 
was doing nothing but seeing resemb- 
lances. 


he'll say. “Well, she's got hair almost 


like my wifes only my wife's is more . 


like silk." 

Next itll be a nose like his wife's, 
only clasicaller; next a mouth, and so 
on, with his wife always getting the 
best of it. 

After that he turns on me and lec- 
tures me like a Dutch uncle. 

*What do you get out of life?" he asks 
me. *You don't know what living means, 
Look at me and think how low I was, 
but the thought of that sweet, beautiful 
woman always kept me going. "There's 


twelve accepted. Four lines six times $16. 
tional line $4. 


Each; addi- 
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High-Grade Salesmen an2 Solicitors Wanted 


WANTED—Organizers. Fraternal, Social, Order. No 


Insurance. Good Commissions. Any territory. Jno. W. 
Talbot, Supreme President Order of Owls, South 


Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—A few reliable salesmen who can sell 
on their merits. A pleasant, easy, money-making 
Address 


goods 
OX Um for both salesman and retailer. 
F. Main, Iowa City, Iowa. 


We We, MANN Lowa OY, AOWA 3 y S obe 
MEN AND WOMEN-—100 per cent. profit if you sell 
No. 


Bears Powders, you will never be without money. 
1 exterminates Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, etc. 


Cats, etc. Harmless to human beings. 
kind sent, charges prepaid 25 cents silver. 
proposition. Vermin Powder Co., Scranton, Pa. 


MORE MONEY, LESS TALKING, Steadier work, 
than any 
Agents you can’t 
97 W. Jackson B., Chicago, Ill. 


bigger fleld, handling our new. inventions, 
other line Needed in every home. 
beat this. Selwell Co., 


Automobiles 


“VICTOR” hand-forged Automobile, 6 H. P., solid 
rubber tires; will climb heavy grades and pull through 
Price $150. 
etc. 
Co., 


deep mud or sand. Strongly constructed. 
Complete with leather top, lamps, horn, tools, 
Send for particulars. Victor Automobile Mfg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wearing Apparel 
SHOPPING BY PROXY—ASilk Petticoats, 
designs, all colors, direct from manufacturers, 


Purchasing Agency, “The St. Paul,” 
Baltimore, Md. Circulars. 


Travel and Recreation 
COACHING THRU BRITISH ISLES. 


trated Itinerary giving full particulars of our Ideal 1907 
Service strictly 
Jacobs, 


tour covering portions of Continent. 
right thruout. Coaching a specialty, 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 


For Garden and Field 


Chas. 


GARDEN, FLOWER AND FIELD SEEDS—The finest 
quality. Send for McMillan's 1907 Almanac, full of 
MeMil- 


valuable information for you. Free on request. 
lan Seed Co., 23 South Broad street, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Trail,” the Fox Hunt, 
Society’s latest parlor game 
Seven Games in One Pack 

3 scientific, 2 educational and 2 for humor and 
fun. ntifice rally printed in 4 colors on finest silk- 
finished linen board. Different from all other 
games; easy to learn; enjoyed by old and young; 
interesting and instructive; never grow tiresome. 

The best games with which to entertain. 


Plain, 50c.; Gilt Edge, 78€» 


Combination Card Game Co. 
81 and 83 Whitehall St., Atlanta 


A Splendid Salve 


could be more annoying or disfiguring than Eczema; 
ar few as en diseases are b to cure. Tetterine allays the 
itching and burning; and absolutely destroys the cause by killing 
the germs that eat into the tender coatings and cause decay. 
Tetterine is a prompt and elective cure for Tetter. Ground 
lich, Eczema, Chaps, Chales, etc. 50c box, at druggists, or by 
mail, postpaid, from J. T. Shupirine, Savannah, Ga 


Bathe with Tetterine Soap, 25c Cake. 


-“D’you see, that woman there?" : 


Classified business-bringers will cost you 75 cents per 
agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 


No. 2 
Vermin on Poultry, Horses, Cattle, Fleas on Dogs and 
Package either 
Write for 


latest 
Careful, 
prompt attention given all orders sent to Baltimore 
Mt. Royal Avenue, 


Send for Illus- 


UNCLE REMUS'S 


t of View 


Concluded from Page 16 


no good looks thrown away neither on 
me nor you, but that don't matter. Every 
man, no matter how humble or homely, 
can find the sweet, beautiful woman des- 
tined for him, if he will only search. 
Take my advice and do as I have done 
and your life will be beter for it." 

That wasn't all he said, but I got kind 
©’ tired listening and sat thinking about 
this and that and how tough it was on 
the fatted calves to be getting always 
killed for the returning prodigals. 

I don't know how long I been sitting 
that way, when he jabs me in the ribs. 

“Next station," he hollers, and gets all 
into a tremble. 

I gets up, too, and, because of him 
telling me so much about her looks I 
gives my hair a little brushing down and 
sees that my necktie aint slipped up my 
neck. 

“Now, don't be bashful,” he whispers 
to me so’s the whole car can hear it. 
“She knows you’re coming and she wont 


embarrass you any more than she can | 


help.” 

With that the bell begins to jingle and 
we make for the door of the car, him 
shoving me ahead, so’s to make the sur- 
prise greater, he says. 

“But I don’t know her,” I says, 

"You don’t need to," he grins, “She 
don't need no description. There’s 
nobody like her. You'll know her the 
minute you see her.” 

The train slowed up and I almost 
broke my neck rubbering for that beauty- 
wife. But there was nothing doing. 
‘There were a few women on the plat- 
form, but none o’ them could have been 
his wife. 

“A cold throwdown,” says I to myself 
and then I turns to him, “I -guess she 
didn’t get your wire—she aint there.” 

We climbed down from the car and 
he just gives one look and then makes 
a run for a woman that I seen all right, 
but never thought she was his beauty- 
wife. She wasn’t what you may call 
beautiful. ^ There's stubby-nose Liz 
down my way that could give her cards 
and spades and win out, and—but, I 
don't think this is the place for to 
make compparisons. 

But he?—Why that man was crazy. 
He took her face, with its wrinkles and 
all, and never let go with his petting and 
kissing. And he stroked her hair, which 
was already turning gray, and acted 
foolish any way you look at it. 

And all she'd do was to say: 
waited so long, so long." 

It wasn't much of a home-coming, I 
thought; no flowers, no committee, no 
speeches, no nothing. 

At last they took notice o' me. And 
then he goes off again telling her how 
much I done for him. 

*Yes, my husband wrote me all about 
you," she says, and gives me her hand, 
whilst his eyes was always asking me the 
question: “What did I tell you, eh?" 

The train was long gone before they 
got kind o' quiet. Then they asked me 
to stay to dinner, to which I was sup- 
posed to be invited in the first place. 
But—I dont know—I couldn't do it. 

If she's been what the counsellor had 
made her out to be, I wouldn't have 
minded so much. Beauty is a corking 
good mask. But here was this little 
woman, with no beauty to hide what 
her face told and—and I didn't want 
to be too nosey. You know, two 
company, three is a crowd. 

I skidooed. 

That night I was eating my lonely, 
round-bone veal cutlet in Lyon's on the 
Bowery, and, for the first time in my 
life, it went back on me. 

Gee, what a lucky guy that counsellor 
| was! 
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Banking by Mail 


Is no Experiment but a tried Success. 
It is a p which enables you to save successfully, 
regardless of where you live. 


MADDOX-RUCKER BANKING CO., 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $750,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER  $3,000,000.00 


A reputation of more than a quarter of a Century for Sound- 
ness, Conservatism and Steady Growth. 


4 PER CENT INTEREST, COMPOUNDED SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
IS PAID IN OUR SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Deposits can be sent by Bank Checks on Atlanta or New York, Post Office or Express 
Money Orders; or you can send Currency by Registered Letter or Express. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET “D.” A POSTAL WILL DO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


J. T. HOLLEMAN, President 


W. KEMP, Vice Prest. & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


The Southern Mortgage Company 


The oldest, strongest and most successful 
FARM LOAN CONCERN in the South. 


More than Ten Million Dollars in loans placed on Georgia Farms. 


SIX PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS 


We collect the coupons and remit without expense to lender. 

We invite Correspondence with those who desire to make investments of this 
character. 

References furnished on request. 


J. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The Southern Mortgage Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


LECTROTYPING 


We have the most modern plant in the world - the 
biggest and most co »mplete in the South. Big jc in 
quick time our specialty. Prices reasonable. Best work. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING C0., ATLANTA, GA. 


3 NATIONAL BANK 


OF ATLANTA 
Capital and Profits $600,000 


Many years of experience in bank- 
ing convince us that conservative 
methods are always best—best for 
the bank and best for the people. 
In all the essential details gf its busi- 
ness, this bank seeks out an? fol- 
lows the safest and most approved 
methods. 

Having geined a reputation for care- 
ful, conservative management, we 
shall steadfastly endeavor to main- 
tain it. 

FRANK HAWKINS, President 


JOS. A. McCORD, THOS. C. ERWIN, 
Vice President ES 


H. M. ATKINSON, 
Vice President 


[CIN 


BANKING BY MAIL 


ashier 


RALPH W. BYERS 
Asst. Cashier 


HE CENTRAL BANK and 
Trust Corporation offers 
exceptional inducements to | 

wage earners. The Savings Depart- 
ment does a banking-by-mail busi- 


ness, pays 4 per cent interest 
compounded semi - annually. 
Interest is computed on Jan. Ist 


The American Audit Co., 


d July Ist. 
T he Loki is CE at 
HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. $500.000. The Liability ol ihe 
e Stockholders is $1,000,000. The 
F. W. LaFrentz, C. nA A. President. bank co-operates with the wage 


earner. The system inspires ambi- 
tion, increases usefulness, engenders 
thrift, turns failure into success. 
Open an account with us and begin 


—- today. 

Asa G. Candler, President of The 
Coca-Cola Co., is President of this 
MES Bank, W. H. Patterson and. Jno. S. 
NEA Owens, Vice-Presidents, A. P. Coles, 
Cashier; W. D. Owens, Asst. Cashier. 
Write for booklet, addressing the 


Savings Department. 


C. E. Manwaring, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A. Sec. and Treas. 


BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. 

BOSTON---Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON--- olorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Nat'l Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA ---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO---Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. - 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 
Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y. 


1 
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The Ministry of David Baldwin 


A Novel by HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 
With four full-page illustrations in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo, $1.50. $ 
This striking story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just 
Out of the seminary, endeavors to preach the Bible in terms of modern criticism. 
He is declared “unsound,” and is tempted to “suppress his message. The con- 
flict which ensues between his duty and his desires is rivalled by the factional 
fights in the church itself. The characters are strongly and faithfully drawn as 


though from actual types. 


The Greatest Fact in 
Modern History 


By WHITELAW REID 

The rise of the United States among 
the great powers of the world is the 
Subject of this book. A point of 
unique interest is the fact that it is 
based upon an address delivered by 
Ambassador Reid before an English 
audience. 


New photogravure portrait, and typography by the 
Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Christ's Secret of 
Happiness 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 

Contains such suggestive titles as: 
“Three Kinds of Happiness,” “The 
Spring of Perpetual Youth," and “The 
Blessedness of Battle.” A striking 
book in optimistic vein, written in Dr. 
Abbott’s ablest manner and of special 
value for Easter gifts. 
Typography by the Merrymount Press. 75 cents net. 


Postage 8 cents. White and gold, boxed, $1.00, 
imp leather, $1.50. 


Orthodox Socialism 


By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver 
One of our ablest writers on economics here defines broadly the creed of 


socialism, and points out its weaknesses. 


Strikes, labor unions, the struggle of 


mass with class, and the perpetual questions of wages and profit come in for 
their share of intelligent attention. 'The book is worth pondering over by every 


earnest voter. 


"Crowell's Library of Economics." 


The Religious Value of 
the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Prof. at Dartmouth College 
This valuable book compares the 
earlier attitude toward the Bible with 
the present view of modern scholarship. 
It shows how historical research among 
other early religions verifies certain 
points, and throws light upon others. 


90 cents net. Postage 10 cents 


12mo, net, $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


Much Adoe About 
Nothing 


First Folio Edition. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 

*[ feel quite at a loss to name an 
edition which packs so much wealth into 

as little room.”—Sidney Lee. 
“The most useful edition now avail- 
able for students."—PBrander Matthews. 


Cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


NOTE.— We publish the finest line of standard reprints in the world. Send for catalogue. 
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cle Remus Spoon 


AVE you one of these beautiful 
Uncle Remus Spoons? If not, 


you should send for one today. 

They are so quaint and artistic, just 
the very spoon that is typical of the 
southland, and they tell you at a glance 
of Uncle Remus, Brer Fox, Brer Turkle, 
Brer Lion, Brer Frog, Brer Wolf, and 
just to show you how true to the “Brer 
family” the spoon is, here is what Uncle 


Remus had to say about it when he saw it: 


“T hasten not only to thank you but to say 
"that the Souvenir Spoon is everything that it 
should be, that it is completely characteristic, and 
that it is beautifully and artistically finished. I 
hardly know how to thank you for the specimen 
you were kind enough to send me.” 


—Joel Chandler Harris. 


— “You've heard of the wonderful story 
Of the cow that jumped over the moón? 
Well, if the dish could but be 
Where this spoon it could sec, 
It would sure ‘run away with the spoon.'" 


—Frank L. Stanton. 


Made of Sterling Silver—tea size only. 
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DAVIS & FREEMAN, JEWELERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


(Copyrighted) 
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Spring Fashions 


The popular vogues of the 


p2riod confirm all our early impressions. 


A rare kind of prescience that comes with 
years of study and experience united with 
the inspiration of nice taste and judgment 
controlled our selections for the Spring of 
1907. The result is concretely evident in 
all departments. 


First interest centers in White Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries and the aristocracy of Silks 
and Dress Goods. Delicate art and grace 
in every dainty fold. Designs and colors 


can’t be put into words. Their beauty 


discounts the rosiest imagination. If you 
zvould enjoy them, write for samples. 


Spring suits, Skirts and Waists for women 
and misses are here ahead of the hyacinths. 
Novelties that will make you dissatisfied 
with your present wardrobes. j 


Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co. 


ATLANTA 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus's Magazine. E 
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SUSTAINS, REFRESHES, 
INVIGORATES 


IT SUSTAINS because it is a true food. 

IT REFRESHES because it has a slightly tonic effect on the system. 

IT INVIGORATES because it supplies the elements for physical and 
mental exertion. 

Women of society find Coca-Cola a panacea to tired nerves, a welcome 


relief to fatigued bodies. Women in the shop or in the office, brain- 
fagged and nervous, find Coca-Cola refreshing and healthful. It aids 
digestion and is genuinely good to the taste. 


IT IS THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 


